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^HC taiB second volume coDtiniiea the attempt to 
^H^sce the oiitlinea of the Hacred history of the world, ^1 
^■tttbe phenotneniL of nature and the experience of ^H 
^HBfa unfolda it to us, with such illustrations as the ^^H 
^^BRperior sources of our knowledge upon it more ^^H 
^^brtainly supply. The former Letters were prtn- ^H 
^^Wpally directed lo conuider it in the formations and 
^^^Siitem of the material laws and structure of our 
^^Hobe, and in the various classes of organic and sen- 
^Htent life which appear Upon it. The present cor- 
^^Beapondence carries on the investigation; but ia 
^^Eoore particularly applied to observe and delineate 
^^Ki« divine economy m its more special reference to 
^Hhuuikind, and to exlilbit the plans, and princjpiea, 
^^nnd purposes, which seem to have been pursued with 

^Hm the conduct and history of human affairs, so far 
^H|«s the author has been able to perceive and to de- 
^^ Bcribe them. 

* 1 For this purpose he has selected such topics as 
he thought would most impressively and satiafac- 

date his views by such facts and reasonings as have 
the greatest tendency to explain and support them, 

facta,— to select such of these as were most appli- 
cable, and would give the largest and fairest pros- 
pect of his various topics, and to draw the correct 
inferences from them. He has tried to be careful 
never to press his conclusions beyond the boundary 
of the deductions which his groundwork warraalioi-, _j 

M 



and to present to his readers, not oidy what he hail 
himself deemed to be right and proper, but likB- 
wise what he has endeavoured to make such, by as 
much self-guarding caution as he could command 
and exercise. Feeling that truth alone is valuable 
on these great subjecta, as on every other, he has 
been anxious to avert from himRclf, and to avoid, in 
what he lays before others, whatever was likely to 
be of an opposila character. 

Sut still the result can but be a series of Individ' 
ual opinions, which can have no authority in them- 
selves, and which ought to have no influence but in 
proportion as they may be just and rational. They 
are now submitted to the public eye Bjniply aa the 

Eersonal thoughts and feelings of the writer who 
as penned then). 

His readers must determine for Ihemseives how 
far what is expressed in these Letters deserves Iheir 
acceptance or assent. They must be his judges 
and their own instrncters. They will coincide with 
him where they think him right — they will differ 
from him when ihey believe that he is wrong. 

This is what ought to take place. It is his earnest 

wish that nothing which may be found e '- 

his ideas should be adopted by any o 

He therefore invites every one t 
own free and cautious deliberation i and with this 
care, what he has written may assist, instead of mis- 
leading them, on those more serious and sacred 
subjects of their private stndiits, which the mind, as 
it becomes enlightened by its intellectual investiga- 
tions, will always (ind to be among its most pleas- 
urable and most profitable occupations. 

He will only add on this point, that in whatever 
form of style, and however strongly or positively 
the opinions of the author may be found to be ex- 
pressed, it has been in no part his desire or mean- 
ing (o dictate to anyone. But to have used qualify- 
ing expreaaions to every sentiment he wrote, would 



have loaded the pages with SLn;h perpetii;il repeti- 
tions, thul lie thought it better lo state his ideas in 
the language which implied his full conviction of 
their truth, and with the freedotii and sincerity 
■which will give them their chief value : and there- 
fore in the phrases which thus naturally occurred 
to him ; and to make this g-eneral disclaimer of any 
presumptuous assumption that he only can be right, 
or that he invariably is so. He therefore begs leave 
Eigain to 3ay,that he subniilahis Letters to the read- 
ing world as nothing more than hie personal con- 
victions, arising from the greatest degree of inquiry 
and consideration that his means and ability allowed 
him to exercise, and as the conclusions which have 
appeared to him to be the truth he has been in quest 
of. What weight or influence they may obtain 
beyond himself, will depend upon the spontaneous 
judgment of those who may favour them with a can- 
did or not hostile perusal. 

There were sotne other topics he should have 
tiked to review. He had purposed to consider the 
divine system in our laws of life and death; in the 
empires which have been raised since the Jewish, 
which he considered to have a providential charac- 
ter; in the state and continuance of the uncivilized 
nations of the world ; in the plans that concern the 
subsistence of its sentient beings, and our individual 
participation of it ; in the employments of the hu- 
man race ; in the establishment of government and 
laws; in the stale of property and of poverty among 
mankind; in the rise and prevalence of the varied 
ranks and conditions of life ; in the natural and 
moral evils which we occasionally feel ; in the pro- 
visions which have been made for human bapplnesa 
and individual comfort; in the rise and partial prog'- 
ress of the arts and manufactures ; and also in the 
gradual appearance, diversities, and improvements 
of the literature and knowledge of mankind ; with 
■ome consideration of the future destinatiuna ta 
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which, on this present earth, human nature seems 
to be advancing. All these are continual subjects 
of the divine government, and form a part of the 
sacred history of the human world. But the limit- 
ing space of the volume checked the desire. This 
publication could not be conveniently enlarged be- 
yond its present extent. It is therefore respectfully 
offered, as it is, to the indulgence, and, when neces- 
sary, to the forbearance or forgiveness, of all who 
may permit it to receive their temporary notice. 

November 26, 1834. 
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I with ;fou on Ihe Sicsip 
niBTORT or THB vYOHLD wim mote pleasure, from parceiT- 
ine thai; Ihere is bq much ilght reeling about it — that the 
eubject has interested many, bd(1 that a farthec caDtduuntioii 
of it has been daaiied. In a period when tha human mind 
haE been deviaLing into so many divereences of thought anit 
action, that it is difficult to foreaee mto what etata it will 
ultimately subside, it is grati^ng to know that there are 
tome who will not desert the true standarda of right judg- 
ment and moral good — who can prefer the ancient pat^ 
which lead lo them, and the encmd objects with which they 
are asaocialed ; an^ who therofore wish to direct Ihair atlen- 
lion, at theur leJnire moments, lo the great IheiDCB that ars 
Eonnecled with what they ate thus attached to. Several 
mindH of much toIub ate atreaily bcgiuniag to contemplate 
tha Bubjflct with increasing intetoat ; and important uluoida- 
lionB of it may in time be expected, that will go 
•tiy thins which' Iheae Letters i 

, \t)t.. n.— B 
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conlribution will be of Bervice, I will proceed (o submil n 
|g your consideration, tltbougti I cannot bat be twUe toas 
the imperfection of the atlempt nia.y disappoint the friendly 
expectations of eome whom I should be bappy lt> pleue, 
The trains of thoucht which will be puranod may not bo 
tbOBB that the^ would have preferred : the views eshibited 
may not coincide with theirs ; sentiments may be expreaied 
which th^ may occaaiondly betitals to ^^rove. Such nr- 
Bulta cannot but be poinfal to the writer, and yet muat be 
rieked, or nothing can be written. No work can be satis- 
factory alike to all. Our knowledge, our reasonines, and 
om taatea, differ too much in each of ns, for any thing like 
intellectual uniformity with each nlher to be an individual 
characteristic. We may agree in principle, wish, and fael- 



ine; but in the particular applications of theee, a variety of 
iiusrence and jud^enl always appearg. 
Divaraity of opinion must therefore b 



■ubmitted to, and on no eubject of mental inquiry more than 
on the present ; for the greatnees of the theme will of itself 
preclode the adequate competency in any one [o treat fully 
or litl^ of it. 

Thia is obviouB to all; and if I could myself forget auch 
a fact, neither you nor aiw «dio may read thee« pages 
woaldomitlo perceive il. It ia a difficulty which isinsepv 
table from the subject, but yel ought not to be deemed a 
■ufficieni reason for abandoning the invejetigation allogelhec. 
The endeavour may be s personal failure ; but the defects 
exhibited will serve as guides and motive to others to make 
■tronger efibrts, and to give their labours a more judicious 

I direction. The promotion of truth and the benefit of man- 
f 
I. 
: 



Cars indeed should be taken to avoid producing evil when 
we desire to do good, or our philuithropy wifi be a rnts- 
f chief inatead of a benefit. Too many inatajices of this bad 
effect have occurred in the last forty years, not to Biact great 
oaution and self-miatniBt, and very large deliberation, from 
ereiy one who eommnnicalea lo society his intellectual med- 
itstions. These su^eitions are mentioned in order that 
I may add, that the desire to keep them constantly in recol- 
lection shall not be absent, and that I will strive noi to act 
m ctmttadiciion to them. 
Another reason why they do not deter nic from renewing 
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917 inquiries, and for E^iteniling thorn to s larger field, [s, 
that ^eal and Hrduoui aa their Iheme alvviyB wilT be, yBl we 
toe only in Iho same relation to it as wo haye had with all 
the more recondite and difficult subjects of humiui iludy. 
Mneh psrseveroncB and many eiertioni are neceiMry, in 
Mdet Id penetrate into what is unknown or obacnre ; 003 
these mniil Sot aome time be accompanied even with a ce^ I 
taintj of defeat, before the intellect can efTeclualiy aacertsia I 
what il tries to explore. But every attempt lesaens the di& 
ficulties for those who may follow, and always induces olhen 
to engage in the enlerptiae. Evory effort promotee the ad- 
vance, clears the path, and directs mace eiactiy the ex- 
ploring thought. 

It was in this way, and by such degrees, that £uropeaa 
ttavigation reached the East Indies, and that European 
ooaiBge and industry diecuvered thn north and south con- 
tinentB of tha remote American potlion of our globe. B^ 
inch auceeaeive efforts, long unavailing, the grand princi- 
ple! of aJI our natural sciences have been unfolded ;* uid 
the same resolla must be expected in all endeavours Ui per- 
ceive and elucidate the sacred history of the world. Its 
paths are too loRy, too vast iu their circuit, and tot) peculiar, 
lu be easily discerned. Inquiries mast ancceed to mquiries 
belbre they can be descried or developed. The present 
essay aspires to do no more than to invite attention to tha 
subject, amid the elher interesting objects of mental cari- 
■sity which now press upon the active spirit, and to begin a 
course of thought and inquuy about it. Several reasons 
have made me think it important at the present juncture la 
do so, and this conviction has decided me to lay before you 
what appeals la me to be true, where any certainly can be 
attained ; and what seems most probable, when only coujec- 

rtiBe can be resorted U). 
Oui knowledge of divine things, and our study of them, 
(Bght to hiivB a proportionate increase with our acqniai- 
tiODs of natural icience. The relation between the Creator 



■p«elM,J>r Ai liaiiimd i«u», hsi bna rtqolalw.'— Wh 
_,«M*iBSiltW]AniicliiiaBatCuDbild|e, Bapon, lG9a,f, 
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>nd llio CTFBtion is indestiuctibli-. The one will be e 
lastingly (he cause of the othot, und that cannot but be tbe 
effect of his causation. No chan^a of mind in ourselveB, 
no l^sa of lime, no accumulaliona of human experience, no 
eitenaioD of one malbcmsticBj or physiological inveatigatioiis, 
eta abolish this connexion, or preclude ita conseqonnaea. 
As he Uvea and reigns, bd he thinks and acts. He rales what 
he has made ; and all that haa been framed by him is con- 
tinually afiected by his existence, hia mind, Hnd bis goTein- 
ment. It is therefore of unceasing impoilaucH to us to be- 
come aa fully acquainted with him us possible, and to 
I learn hia will and puqioaes, his wjahes and ordaininenta, 
I aa far and as largely aa we can attain to the perception of 
' them, 

'Hieee acquisitions can be realized only from the sonrces 
which he has proiidod for this purpose to ue, and ttisae will 
always be hia norka, hia waja, and hia eipresa conunnnica- 
liona. The study of these will conatitule that branch of hu- 
man knowledge which we may justly characterise as Divinb 
PniLoaoi-HT — H subject dear to the human mind in all ages, 
however inefficient the talent may have been to explore or 






o[ S 



s out amid 



le with hia pupil Plato, and repeatedly gl 

e maxea of bra colloquial dialectics. 

Tlie PythftfiloreBna, the Stoics, aiid the new Piatonists of 
Alexandria, discover to us tlje seme desire of examining and 
disciusineit; ami it obtained no small portion of Cicero's 
tiversifitiu attention. But all theae great men Ehow us tile 
■•cntinaity of the will, rather than any success in accom- 

—'-'■= ' TTley wanted too much farther Itnowlcdee, both 

. divine, lo make any piogrees in the sublime in- 
quity. They all, like our Milton, felt its value ; but they 
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dot the means gr ihfi onporlunities whioh we posaem 
ofmoie ntisfaclorily conlempJnting il.* 

It ie, (hen, for us, not to neglect ihe ulvuiUgeB whioh we 
liave above them, but, imhibiog their spirit, to Bppjr our- 
teWea to tlo wliat thsy were unable !□ eflectuate. Divine 
philosophy ought now to ba studied by na as carefully an^ i 
at generally as natural philosophy evidemly ia, Nomerou* I 
minds are zealously engaged upea this, and are inviting othin I 
to imitate their eiampTe, Never beibte has it been eo muob i 
or so lucci^grully attended to. It is even taking the form 
of annual festivals and theatrical exhibitions, in order to 
~ concentrate and stimulate the public attention to its merits 
and pursuits. It has begun m this respei^t a rivalry with 
our poUtical animations ; and the new activity and display 
»eem to be as popular as we will hope the result will be ad- 
vantBEeouB. At all events, it ia an honour to Ihe present 
age that it ia ao itealoualy directing itself lt> the study and 
promotion of the nalutal aciencea. They enlarge the mind 
and intellectualizs the life : they raise ua above inferior 
Erati&cations and puTBoila, and are the true materials for 
forming that divine mind within ua which many of the illna- 
trious ancients aspired to, but which cannot be attained until 
we cultivate the divine philosophy of things in conjunction 

with the natural. It is this which, to use the words of Dr. I 

Young, wUl enable us ^^M 

ainiueni ^^^H 

B the ^^H 

vhoUy defer it eo long: we may ^^^H 

begin it here. The rudiments of it have been delivered to ^^^^ 

us from the only auttiority thai could present them unerringly 1 
lo ua. Il is for u« to use rightly the treasures we posseas ; 

* The lines □rMIIIon an famtnu lo oa : : 

I Not barsh and cnbMd, as dull Iboli siippase, ^^H 

And I perpe'iunl foul of neamS awula, ^^1 

Wbare ua crude auiftil reigns." Camis. ^^H 



Ont poel, indeed, despairing of our mail 
in this world, notices it as a part of □ 
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and due contemplations of the natural sciences with these 
aids, and temperate exercises of the investigating thon^t, 
as oar mind enlarges, will lead ns to some portion of uat 
banquet here, which we shall delight to enjoy more amply 
hereafter. We may then say with onr same poet, who, 
amid some superfluities that we would prune, pours out 
many a noble efifusion,^- 

** Lorenzo ! these are tboaghts that mke man, man ; 
The wise illamine ; aggrandize the great.*** 

Let us, then, cultivate these elevating inquiries. Let us 
apply as assiduously as our individual inclinations or oppor- 
tunities may lead or dispose us to all the branches of nsUural 
philosophy : but let a due portion of our care be given to 
exalt and crown these with divine ^ilosophy ; either will 
be incomplete without the other. Let us study them in 
friendly conjunction, and we shall find that what is natural, 
will be enlightened and more endeared to us by its grander ' 
companion. What subject can be better fitted to the spirit 
within us, that awaits those glorious destinies which Plato 
exhibits his master as delighting to contemplate ; and which, 
lessons and promises that he could never know, have brought 
within our power personally to secure If 

Night Thooghta He continaes trithaflneeDthiuiasm: 

*- How great, while yet we tread the kindred clod- 
How great, in the wild whirl of time% pursuits, 
To stop and pause, involved in high presage,— 
To stand coniemplattng our distant selves, 
As in a magnifying mirror seen, 
Enlarged, ennobled, elevate, divine ! 
To prophesy our own flitnrities ! 
To gaze, in thought, on wbat all thought transcends ! 
To talk, with fellow-candidates, of joys 
As far beyond conception as desert ; 
Ourselves, tb* astonished talkers, aiMl the tale !** Nienr 6. 

t " Is the soul like what is divine, or like what Is mortal T What is 
divine is bom to govern, but the mortal sabstance to obey. Whieh of 
these does the soul resemble ? 

'• O Socrates, it is clear that the soul most be the divine, and the body 
the mortal element. 

" Yes, Kebes ! the soul is roost like the difine, the immortal, the intel- 
ligent ; the one in form, and the incormptlble ; and when it goes flnom 
hence, it passes to another place, like itself, exedlent and pore, though 
now unseen : to Hades, and, truly, to a good and wise God f* {nv aYfwo¥ 
KOI (^povinov deov.) 

He repeats this idea : 
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^"4>ivinR ptiilosopliy sliould be reganlad na a scipiKe, [_. . 
be treiled ae Uiephyeipal acient^cn ace ; Ihe facia which re- 
Inte to il slioiild ha cAcefutly tearcheiL for, bhiI ^ caiefnlly 
tetmneA upon. Wc shall lh«n finil ItaU il is truly a scienca, 
osd til? matt eihiiantting of all lliBt w« can select to be An 
■abject of onr pnrsuit. Il haa really all tha chBfSIlBIB of a 
science, and wdl be seen to be !o, and will bncome tntn* I 
visibly sucli, in proporlion ae it is studied in tiiis aspect^ J 
Slid in tite eatne mode, and with the same caation. assidility'i 

. and judgmoiil, with which our analytical ot chymical inresli- 
gationa are conducted. 

We most JHBtly apply the Iprm science to the toiowledge 
WB have collected and arranged of those departmpnta of 
Mlure, vrhere the phenomena are the result of such a scien- 
tific disposilion or causation of things as to hsre a visible 
relation wrth each other ; to be governed by nOiae commos 
laws, to be arrangeable under a distinct elsasifioation, and 
to he reducible to rational principles, wbirb are steadily M- 
lowed in connecisd and successfid operation. Sneh retulti 
«ro evidence of a contriving and presiding mind, and K(e 
what intelligent agency alone could produce. When afTecl* 
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they form the subject of a 
Ihe object of these Letters to aho« 

divine phifosophy which they will recommend to you to ciU* i. 
tivate. All material nature is moulded by the wilt, fuUlli 
the designs, and subsists and acts on the plans, of the stu- 
pendous Creator. All inlelleelual nature—all mora) beings, 

or governed than the other. Mind and matter arc eqiiiJly 
the objects of the divine adminiatration i and the rules and 
principles of this, deserve our researchea as much in the 
one as in the other. Indeed, so far as they can be traced, 
it will be always more biteresting to us to discover those 
which relate personally to ourselves, than such as uphold or 
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=hwc 

laws b; which Iub 
ivetned. than ihosE which detarmuie 
citiea of Jnpiler or Uranus, or which 
tevigil ua by perimiical migrationB ! 
iH Its own Balure, and nuiat honourabla lo huinui 
lite knowledge which baa been attained on pointaf 
< lime aeemeil beyand all the possibilities of human 
taJenl to acquire. The eagle-eyed sagacilj and palienl nb- 
■errUioiK of some have EODi;us[ed the seeming impOBaibilily 
which was so long iniunnountable, and by their sacceu 
htTB encouraged futuie mindi to hope that few things will 
iareiflBr be found inacceasible lo determined diligence ^ 
ourgetia intellect.* But atill that science whicTi is most 
eonnected without individual ivelfare in this world, and with 
OUT endlesa future in the next, will have an endf^aring inter- 
est 10 us, of which nothing can divest it. Stais may dia- 

be diwierned to move. But aU eienta of thia sort will be 
evsT incousiderable to na in compaHsoo of the relations 
nhich are subsiating between us and God ; and the rules 
■nd principles by which his moral ^vemment of our aflairs 
are directed, and espeeiully in their personal application to 
each of bs respectively. Nothing can exceed the momeut- 
□us imiportanee of the knowleilge of these things to every 
hiUDBQ being ; and the unoertuntv m which it mav seem lo 
tome that uey are involved, ought 









diminish this obscmity, and to develop iheir realities as far 
as it may be permitted ui human diligetice lo do so. 

The subject has certainly fallen iuU) discredit from the 
many wrong istHrptetations and Iboiish applications which 



mn of JupiUTkrobsBTTMigDisrtbii (4on(iUoiH or her HIeUltu. 

'<1 ihlak tt would hsveaBtontabedlbe ntatboDianoUuti drauuiiitlty, Ha 
maota Ds tbo populBee. u be lold tl^ii ihis «jil«ndid ptspst could sver bv 
w«lffh«d vii meaiured by a Eiuman bolni ; sod yet whqt Mr. Airy suf- 
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weik, Ihougli oflen wnllineaiimg pcraona, )mFe al all limes 
been hasty lo form and ezgei to publish. Bill lliia is aauvil 
aiid na abase to whicb etery thing hiunan is liable. All [he 
arts and aciencea have auS^ered frota rasli pretsadera and in- 
judieioua atudenla. Natural philosophy, until lately, ha» 
been peculiarly dflfonned hy the dreama and pteaumption of 
ila professors. Tlio opiiiiona nf the ancippil philoaophera 
^rere more often chimeraa, that would now disgrace any that 
wore still in their niuseries, than the probable coujecturet of 
leasoning men. ■ But ih^ir errors and folliea hare not de- 
leited later agea from aludying the same aubjecti. On the 
contrary, they have hut atmiulated the mind to form wiaa 
ctmjeetuces, and to obtain more certain knowledge. . 8)jll 
muiy in everf gcnerstion stumbUd on the ihresadd ; bat 
their blnndnrs were both guidflnosla and incentives to h^ 
pier DiTortB ; and the reward ol^ the petSBVenng indostry of 
B ability haa been, that tlie geoeml world has become 
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The same coiuaquencea will attend the cultivation .of 
divine philonophy. There have been plenty of mistakOH ei- 
preased and penned concerning it, and many wrons opiniuiu 
may yet he uttered : hut all aucb will he aoou diacarded. 

periahabie by its owa nature, and will always be but tbe 

speedily, as it is more unfonnded. Whde what is (rue 
aiid good will Boon be discovered to be so, and will always 
survive. We cmi Judge much more easily than we can dis- 
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1 ab«iirditr bnt it u sma- 
ll. Tlio public mind hu 



either delection nr coodBmnation. Wa need not Ihetef 
dread anj thing on thii ground from the study of one divii 

Increase of knowledge Silwiya put our mindi into a differ' 
ent atste from that which they were in before it nccraed. 
New thoughts and yiews occur lo us aa il cotnes, and change 
many of our ideip, and influence our future reasoning. It 
•causes us to feel more sltsngly on ignorance in other matters, 
aril! to deiire farther infoimation. WhU aatisfiEd as on the 

C'nta on nhieh it bsan, belbre we received the addition, no 
ger bos that effect. We feel defects and errors in oui 
tipinions which we hod not been conscious of, and we break 
iqi our attachment to many notiont of which we once had no 
doubt. Hence more knowledge in any one branch of knowa- 
ble subjects, leads us lo seek, and seeking, to acquire, an 
augmentation on olbcrs. It makes this plurality of infornw- 
tion neeeasary to us ; for our miruis, if we think at all, will 
be fell to be full of incongruities and inequalities without it. 
The parts of out knowWge will be inconsistent with each 
ether. We shall be walking about the world half child and 
half man, nnlen we enlarge our information, and rectify out 
mielaken Bonoeptions. All the divisions of our intellectual 
trvasutes must be improved, for ua to have a tight mind in 
any, tiiat iiave rsference to each other. And vimat is there 
in a world so finely and artificially complicated as both our 
material and living portions of it are, which has not recipn>- 

fidl as m\ich aa others act the censors to ua ; and therefote 
we shall not feel that we ere in the tight inleliectual state 
and poaitlon. unless we advance our allainmcnta on all the 
aobjects which occupy and actuate our own thoughts aad 

porlunity, as well as on pny single one tfiat we may have 
selected ^r prebir. 

To no topics of human meditation do these remarks apply 
more, than to those which wo would class niaoag the divme 
ones i to all that is connected with the Deity and bis levalt- 
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lions ; and to the t 



ar, but il 



est which we may hnVQ in ihem ; tfaa 

ticreucd science hu 
leisumeil an attitude uf hoBtility towarda 
these. This efibct is not eiplabnble an any pnnciple of 
CDininon sense or s<mnd juitgment. Bnt howerec sdvoTM 
*o Iheae, •till il haa rcpealBdIy appeared, and i« Tory opera- 
life in many individual cases at this moment. Wo may, 
irithont any abusive meaning, attach the epithet of irrational 
la it ; becauee aa the admablo Deity is the fountain of alt 
good and happinesa, the inaket, pioviiin, and giiei, of nil our 
condbrts, and whoae omnipotence inreats hjm with aa im- 
bounded power of perpetuaUy taid indefinitely increaaing hia 
^oeral bounty, and of culargiz^ our personal partic^tion 
of it; it is extiaordinaiy, it is uuacconnlable, that the mind 
ahoald (eel, under any cu-cumatancsB, an indiEposition lo^ 
Trarda htm, or any tinwillingneaa to appreciate and centem' 
plate hid revelations to us, or any thina that hiu the smaUest 
probable pretension to be bo. In thii respect our fbelinga 
•eem iar lees judicious than those of (he lesa enU^tened 
ancients ; they, the greateat and ths wiaeat of tha Grecian 
world, Sew with eagemesa to thfir oracles, aa the ouly 
chance of heanng ibe divine will and ardainments ;t as 
10 of the Raman atate made an^riea from the flighta of 
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caHu ibct'e all lliin^ lo themT Loi^evifi abtinrd weri 
iDcam hy which ihej Bupposed it was cammuiucated.* Iliw 
w*B the impube of oalDie, not appoMil by their leuon. 
Thejf were right and wi«* in their princrple of Becking lo 
Riake their actions conforinable to the wiu of heaven, and 
of not going coniiBiy lo il ; but. from ignotsnce and pei- 
verting mpeiatilioni, they loolc the wrong p;iths, aetected 
wrong objects, and made what was nonscnac and accident 
tlieit ehannela and inBtmcicrs. That we ihould recoil from 
their liUymeani, and seek mora certain sourcea of thn di- 
vine knowledge which the human heart so pants for, and 
apply it more judicioiiriy, would be qaite natural now, in- 
deed i* inevitable, nndei oot eonl-eipandiog acieitces. Bnl 
that ncahonld let oar improvementE set our minds in batU^ 
anaj agniniil what is superior to them all, and throw awaj 
from ns all the aacred materials for knowing what is ao in- 
TBluable Id every one, is a fractious mystery of the humaB 
•pint, which it ia difEcull iq ondeistand. 
One re ■ - - • . ■ 

neglect its most illuminatrng ct _ 

We took at viaible nalorc, and ilndy that, aa if there were 
notliing clas in eiiatenDe. 

We know nothing therefore of the one, while wb are mul- 
tiplying onceaaLtLgly every other aeqniaiiion- Hence it be- 
comes inaolated from all our other knowledge and power, 
and withers away from a considetable part of our aocial 
mind, because we will not cultivate it. 

Thus our ideaa and -views on this remain unallied vrith all 
our other attainments, and do not grow up with them in fra- 
iin| In pobUc alllilrs, or iu privalp honsebDldH, 

.BrtDrilyof iBTid anrmaU ny, " A prwlan^ Vei7 
dlvlnaiiiRi la)iy anpir; troniblrdi; Anltiey QRSDswin, 
aM « Inulliim, and » pllibis In iheir Rn»cibiliiy lo fnry hnaclnalion 
or Ihmftlt. i&IIIiej Hnn like InMrtioicnla El id M naeil by (Jod, and to 
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nally befriending ani! Bnpporting sltach- 
mBOt ; tai yet this result ia evidence, that ihe mote our «ci- 
eoce incrsases. the more B fattlier knowledge of our Crod, 
(Dd a more enkcged study of the prmciples and putpoiei ia 
hiiways and wotkg, become mdis[)cnBable, if they are to poi- 
■eis (heir due portion of human notice and bebef. 

It is the present tendency of the mind la learch into tha 
jtinciples aiid causes of every thing; to inquire into thetea- 
aons, to examine the utiUties, and to watch and estimate ths 
propriety of the means employed, their working and Ibo 
anlta. What it does in all other things, it also is tlobg 
the creations of its God, with his providence, and with his 
TevetaliDoa, and will continue to do so. This we may be sure 
of. The more our acienti&c leaearches enlarge, and the 
neater Duiaber of individual minda become active, the more 
this inquisitorial iuduatry will spresd and become influential, 
b«h on our thoughts and conduct. This certainty maies it 
UDsdrisable to test ia ignorance or indiSerence about any 
point on which beneficial ideas or informatisn may yet be 
elicited. We must, if we wish to keep unimpaired, or on its 
due foDting, what we most value, work out the farther knowl- 
edge which we need. We must think, and eiplore, and 
reason, and atudy, until we can enlarge our perceptions of 
die philosophy of the divine creation and divine providence, i 
into some nearer proportion to our other certaintieB and la-' ■ 
vestisatioTiB. The more we can show that the priDciplM'fl 
and laws on which be conducts and govema human a^in-^ 
are in harmony with those which auhslantial nature indi- ' 
cates in bU its movements and operations, the more we shall 
dignify the general intellect, and multiply individual happi- 
ness ; for this will ever be the central point of both, — the sun 
uuund which all human existence must ever revolve, and 
from which it will always derive its truest light and joy. 
We have the outline of theEe principles and lawa suggested 
l0 us, in bis own eiplanations of his conduct towards other 
nations, vihich his recorded commimicatioiu display. On 
these we must think and reason. Until we can put our 
thoughts and views into that lucid order, that enlightening 
amuigetnenl, which will lead us to the truth wo sigh for. 
Ho desLtes us to know him ttuly. The whole blstory of an- 
tiqaity, and of alt modem pagan nations, shows that an<( 
other than the correct knowledge of him onW &\s (.V,e ooiil^— 
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will) (tie alnurdest phantanna, and tb" mcnt tlegrailiiig £ 

EraritieB. Any olhtr idcaa of bim tlun whal ate juat, nul- 
Fr or falsify him to ue. 'Hiey depose Ihe reai God. and 
pladebefoifl us andwilluD us s ranUslic idol, or a moral de- 
formity, inatoa^r This expenenced pti] makes the sacied 
writings ao importaot a portion of our uitflllaotual Ubrary ; in 
theae he ia portrayed as ha eiiata and acts, and for this 
roa«in they have a valne which oottiing else possessea, iE 
ia a piCy tbal so many able luen, cluver and iufotmed in other 
teapecU, ahonld thiow these uide bi onworthy iheir regard, 
Iwcause they find some things at Tariance with their pre- 
conceired ideas. But just so, the strangest minded men 
of antiquity would have thrown aside our systBiDs of cbym- 
istry, geolosy, and astronomy, because their knowlMge 
and believed opinions would have boon itieconcileable with 
them. 

For it is not bocauae an opioion is true, that othera will 
therefore adopt it. It must at the same time be congruoua 
with our other impressions, and admit of being dovetailed 
into ibem, or it will be lejected ; for it ia judged of by its 
conformi^ to the previous acquisitions, and ia dialiked and 
eondemnod if incompatible with them. We see this fact 
remarkably illustrated in the opinions of Philolaue on the 
syatero of the world. He believed, what Copernicus has led 
Dur Utter agea to establish aa a certainly, that the sun ia in 
the centre of the planets, end that ther, with the earth, re- 
volve round this luminary ; a fragment of primeval tradition 
which had descended somehow into the Pythagoiean school* 
But because thia was the natural truth, did Aristotle there- 
fore adopt it, and the rest of Ihe philoaopbera of Greece, or 
anyofita aubsequent malbematiciana! Scarcely any. Aria- 
totle only cites it, in order to attack it. It opposed his 
other prepotsesaioiis, and therefore he condemned it as un- 
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founded. The greatest aBtronomers of the AlexBndiian 
school equally discrediled it.* 

Did thflae juat notions carry the mind of Philoiaus him- 
aelf to ihn other truths that were coiineclad closely with 
them ? Not at all. He thon^ht and icaioned as wildly be- 

Eond the few reahtiea he had imbibed, as if his whols mind 
ad been one labyrinth of injstake.t A Nnma, indeed, 
adopted the opirtion, and regulated the temple and rites of 
his Vesta, his goddess of saured fire, according to it.t But 
eTen Ibis patronage did not make the troth papular, either to 
Iba rulgar or lo the learned. The error was preferred (o 
the reality, until centuries of more knowledge disposed the 
human mind to accredit it. 

Hence it is our wisdom and out duty to be always aelf- 
nustnisting ; never to make our indiiidual opinions the stand- 
ard of what is true or false ; never to avert out eyes from 
what is better, because we diilike it ; and revetenlially bi 
refrain from disregsrding the sacred light ^at haa been pro- 
Tided for us, because it is at first inconvenient or disturbing 
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I aludy of the divine phiiorophjr.* 
Let hb keep odt mind in a candid and intpanial ttaie wliile 
we are putsuine it ; Bnd let us draw our piiuciples of it ^m 
those venerated writings, nhich were composed and have 
heen preserved to convey this knowledge to ttie liaman race, 
wherever the introduction of Chrialiaaitr ehouid carry these 
in ita trun, and present them to the.canlempUtioa of the in- 
qoiring and grateful intellect. For grateful it must he, if it 
doea but perceive what a Cinuneiian darkness of mind we 
riiauld have been in on these momentous suhjectE, and on all 
the others which Ihey have improved, if they had never been 
written or circulated- ^'^ should have been what the Gothic 
and Sarmatian pagans would have made ua, if ihese con< 
quering invaders had not been Christianized. Can I then 
oat be grateful for having been preserved, by what I am re- 
commending, from being what I otherwise ahquld have been, 
aaavage worahipper and unilalor of Thor and Odin, or of 
some other bloody and barbarous monatroailies of the tame 
character and operation ! 
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Mysiu Svdnkt, 

Ov the diviiie ptuloiophy, which I have been recommeod- 
fog to JOD, the sncrcd history of the world will be the moil 
important subject ; and or this, the principal compartnient, 
or Bt leaat that which cannot but be paramount to us, is the 
BRcred history of nwa. For, althongh this eaith haa not 
beei) devised or mode for bim alone, yeL it hae been majii- 
festly formed with great and continual reference to him ; and 
he ie, beyond dispute, the pre-eminent being upon it, at leut, 
of all that weara a visible shape, and by that, has become 
cogniiable by ns. Our eyesight, indeed, cannot be taken at 
any lime as an absolute criterion of the eiisting. The ap- 
parent rising, semicircular journey, and evening departure of 
the sun, are a daily testimony to our judgment, that our viaio^ J 
alone is not the certain teacher of the true. Nature ia al- I 
-ways indicating this circtunstance to ue, that we may not bit J 
led to call her invjaibilitiei into question. 

We never sec the warmth that delight* ua so often in a 
vernal day, when the cloud conceals from at " day's garish 
eje -," nor the cold which freezes as, although he is saining 
u gajly on his winter throne. Thus the perception of the 
viaJbla never authorizes ua to couGne every thing to it, noc 
to deny the eiialence of what is otherwise. 

Some have from ainfjularity chosen to limit the knowable 
by the visible ; but this would bo only wilfully consigning 
ounelves to ignorance of some of the grandest realities of 
existing things ; and whenever this feeling operates, it ia tb 
weakness, not the strength of the individual mind, that le 
any one to indulge it. 

Nature conajats of both theae descriptions of beings t of t^ 
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unseen as well as of the seen ; ol that which is perceptible by 
our senses, and of that by which they are not affected. Nothing 
exists because we are conscious of it, nor depends upon our 
acquaintance with it, nor ceases to be or never has been, be- 
cause it has nfit become a subject of our sensorial excitations. 

Inyisibility is as much a character and state of creation as 
visibility and tangibility likewise are. Many things exist 
which we cannot touch, as well as others which we cannot 
see. Matter is in some of its forms as invisible to us as 
spirit,, and even often imperceptible in its tenuity by any of 
our senses. But to be attenuated is no more non-existence 
than to be unseen. It therefore resembles a childish error 
to disbelieve what we cannot see, or to suppose that nothing 
exists but what our eyes can behold. This seems so obvious, 
that it is almost chimerical to allude to it ; and yet I have 
known that it has been recommended, and very earnestly, in 
France, to educate from infancy on this principle ; a strange 
condemnation of the young, ingenuous mind, which naturally 
loves truth, and all truth, ana would willingly cherish it in 
all its shapes, to be narrow and contracted, and imperfect 
both in its knowledge an^ its judgment. 

The visibility of whicb we are conscious is no natural 
quality of any thing, for all things naturally are invisible to 
each other. It is an artificial enect produced on our frame, 
and in that of 9.11 the animated classes, by the wonderful 
laws assigned to the luminous fluid, and by the as wonderful 
.construction and adaptation of the optical organ. Nothing 
is visible where no light thus acts, nor to what has no ner- 
vous matter in its frame. Nothing is visible to the living 
principle in pl^te, any more than to the hmestone, to the 
diamond, or to the dewdrop, although in the two latter a 
marvellous agency of the matter of light so brilliantly oper- 
ates. But it is a part of our Creator's plan of his animal 
kingdom, that we and our fellow brutes should have that 
knowledge of external things which arises from the impres- 
sions that constitute sight ; and he has therefore contrived 
and placed ^yithiA us a most delicate and complicated organi- 
^atiouj by which outward substances should be caused to 
become objects of our consciousness. 

Visibility is therefore merely that artificial result of these 
admirable and benevolent provisions as to light and our ma- 
terial eyes, and the association of our mental principle with 
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nllen), wliich milies tlua to have mch I. seosaticn 
temal things, and to foriu the percepliona from lh«m. which 
become our iighlanii the knowledge we derive from il. No 
visibility can therefore eitend beyond ilie eitent of Iheaa 
ntecial provisioni. Our CreUar hu eitended them to evety 
thing which he designs lis to be thus acquiinted with in out 
juEieat age itnd world ; hut he ha< not carried our powei of 
seeing farther. It is out deficiency, and not our merit, that 
we cannot see what is smaller or finer, or more distant than 
10 aSecIa na, or which, from being immaterial, 

! 18 always warning ua tiot Co oonimLt the inis- 
« of disbeUeving, because we cannot see. Her largest 
^ lerial subBiance, thoogh everywhere envel- 

'' aping us, the air, which ascends so loftily i^ve us, and 
|a«aseB bo dt^nsely upon us, yet is alwuys invisible to us.* 
The wind, which tosses up like a football the ponderoDS 
masses of tiio ocean, and breaks down the mightiest trees, 
cannot be seen, however dreadfully its tnoTlng force is folL 
All the component elenionts ajid primary combinations of the 
most soLd subsMnces are in the same predicament. Thus, 
the invisibililies of nature are an essential and universal 
portion of it ; and il'wiU he always unpliilnsophical to make 
our sight the sole judge or standard for our hehef as 10 BI- 
temal thiacs. 

At the head of all the invisible eiiatencns tliat we know 
of is the gracious Deity himself, fiom whom they proceed; 
wd whom they in this respect resemble. He is the etemu 
who is perceived by the intelligent essences which 
:Ound hia immediate throne, aceording to the laws of their 
ini " no man hath aeon or can see." His 
providence, sad his influences, must be as 
lie as himatilf. The sacred history of bis worlds is 
hialoiy of his operations among them, and, like himsrif, 
object of human sight. "We must trace it 
r reasoning, and by its eSects : and in lllete, 
divine agency, wisdom, and power will be, as the fins 
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iti rich and Bweet huimanifb, procliiini^ 



if -WB will apply 001 miuda as ateadily to diacern them in the 
one case as in the olbei.* 

But foe all the unseen realitisa in our earth beyond hia 
amnipreBDiice and directing providence and agencies, it will 
be proper to require rational evidence correspondent tu it> 
importance. We muet not create in the imagination, what 
does not eiist in nature. The habitof this Macy produced 

ordinate to fact in all esrthly things, and never be indulged 
beyond the legitimate deductions from it. Hence, IhoSgli 
our Millon'a grand conception pleases the fancy, and maybe 
ag Itue as the absence of what it intimatee,t yet we have 
not become conscious of any phenomena which entitle the 
anpposition to become s aubject of oar decided belief. Wliat 
Shakspeare has made his Hsntlet eipress with such acute 
good sense and graceful ease, may be admitted by the most 
cautious reasoner in its undehned generality : 

" TbBTs an more thingi In ha^cn end eanh 
Thin ore dreinil of In your pbilMdpby, 
HorallD !" 
But with an impression of this sort we must rest satisfied. 
The sentmient of the prince is an tnlellcctna] truth, which, 
in all out invealifrationa of nature, should never be for- 
gotten. Our sensorial knowledge is the groundwork and the 
material of all our science and certainties ; but never abould 
be mistaken by us lo be ihe whole of what is subsistmg, ot 
the standard of what is true. 
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With lliis Tiew of natur 
recollecting that in thii, bi 
known, wbich Is actually 
cemible by ub, will for a I 
aagwily has Buceaodad in 
»11. Thagri 
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Let ua proceed with our iiiquirr, 
n all nstDral phdoaophy, (he no- 
BiiBlBnce, thoDgh yet undis- 
ig time far axceed wliat human 
naking the common ptopeny of 



oonraged from trying to erdargo the gaTieial atock." 

In Hie BaniB spirit, thongh with inferior ability, we will er 
deavour eo to vombiiie fact and reasoning as to maXe aom 
puts of our lacred history uinre intelligible to us than it hs 
bmn by many Bllowed to he ; end an both of ua think that 
what is true, or what Beems mast likely to be so, is alone de- 
■erring of our notice, all mere speculation or conjectural' 
ihaorieE should be carefully avoided. 

It is no self-ftotlery to consiJar man aa the paramount 
being on our globe, for we «an compare him. both in form 
and actions, with all the bmte animala that we know of; 
and the more niinutcly we do ao, the more ws perceive his 
eatahUshtHi and inti^nded superiority. He ia the moaarch 
of the eartb, although he is not its sole poasessor ; and from 
the natural relation and sympathy which alwaya eiiat be- 
tween intellect and intellect m proportion to its eicellence, 
wfl may, without presumption, not unreaaonably irifer that his 
trsoBcending mind baa been the moat interestmg as it is the 
most favaiited prodnctiDn of hia inteUigent Creator. Noth- 
ing else on earth haa received such a magnificent gift na 
the human spirit i and the humbleat and the poorest may be 
• The last senUHH vlusnA by Iha dletlagulsheil La Plau wa, 

Paweiri'niw'. NbL PbU, v'^»- Thiavismilyanidni'brlgf elprdsalan 
or Ibe nine KnlLmenl. whleta Sir Ineo Nanuin, a •turn lime beftire hli 

what 1 may appear iijihe world; baltamyBfliriBsani |4 baVH beea only 
ttke a toy ptayinicDa tlis aanbora. and divflrtlRir lafaelfkn now and 
Oan fladlng 1 anmolher pebble or a prMtlar abiill Dun ocdhiary, while 

UM or Sir loac Nswiu, p. 936 ; Powell, 3H, Few greal ndodi oli- 
n pmloa. Tbrnigh be had Ihr eicee&d bis 

yand our planus bis ■I'sigm « 
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gcatefully pmud of a donation bo didioguiahing. Thia en- 
titles uB to think that it is chied; with refpience to the ei- 
islence o( ths hnmiui racR, to their moral and intellectual 
forruaiioii, to their present enj0)^enl of life, and to their 
future deetioiea aJler it, that ttiis planet has been contrived 
End framed. Mankind are connected with evetjkindaf anb- 
BtancB upon it. They vee whatever they can make osefiil 
10 them. All things not aerial, become subject to their dis- 
posal and goveminont wberaier they spread. Nothing can 
fesist long their peraeToring diligence and ingenuity ; and 
though we need not imitate the flight of Lord Bacon'p aan- 
guine hope, and believe that man may in time commHud the 
winds, yet we Hud him exerting such a aurprising manage- 
ment aa to these, as to make even the moat oppaaing eon- 
tribute to advance his couiae, to the aatoniahment of those 
tads minds which are but little acquainted with the attain- 
ment* and ingenuity of the cultivated capacity,* Fire, heat, 
and vapour, the human genius has fully subdued to be its ser- 
vanta and alliea ; and wondcously, even to our enlightened 
day, is their etoam application. It can, in some measore, 
avert and guide the lightning, and drain oS the inundation, 
and compel the aea to respect ila controlling bulnarka. We 
hare seen our adventuring conlemporariea make the Ughter 
gases liA them up into the regiona above the eagle's lught, 
and carry them aiafely beyond the clouds and snow. Scien- 
tific srliaans, by the magmfying improvomenta af their opti- 
cal instruments, can cauae even the planeta to appear to us 

them than we reiJly are-t These wonders have been ef- 
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beltd bj a frsgmeat only u( ih« human popiilstion — by loaie 
bniuhea of the Christian portion of it, and nlmont within 
the lait hutidreil or hundred and dlxy ycaia ; and such prog- 
icBs ig making by our philaeophers in their inveBligaliuns into 
the nature anil laws of light, electricity, and muipietiim, that 
even these ethereal elementx may, before anolher centuiy 
puaea, be a> much under the power of man. and aa aubaem- 
ent to his conTeniencee, as iire and ateam already ore.' But 
the human race is the only order of hring creatures on the 
earth that can pBtfnrm these achieiements. nr even under- 
stand them, or thai ever rise in tboi^ht to their Creator, at 
are able to discern and adore him. Hence, although we are 
outnumbered a myriad or a million of timoa by the uricompu- 
table quantity of other animated and organized bodies, co- 

pete with us in the probability that this earthly planet has 
Men made principally on our account, and not on theirs. 
None of theae have any pretensions to be the subjects of > 
sacred history beyond that of their original creation, in its 
design and execution, and m their continued reprodactioD. 
The very bounded and iostinctive uniformity of their habits 
and actions in all the aucceasions of their several spe- 
cies, may be considered to indicate that no system at prea- 

Eond that of their subsistence whUe they hve, and of their 
eing replaued, when they die, by an olTaprii^ like them- 
'h man we can perceive ihat it has been ijaits 



other 



7 complicated and diversified plan has been adopted 
icied upon fhrmigh his series of generations ; and Ibe 
. purpose of these farther Letters will be to altompt, 
{h with great caution and unaflbcted aelf-mistrust, to 
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tracfi and describe aa much nf il as oi 
allow UB to understand.* 

The Letters campriaed in our former Tolumo were wiittnn 
OD the principle that aur earth and itij inliabitanis were the 
DBEiTioN of the Deni. 

Independent of the authoriry on whicli this main fact is 
founded, it waB reasoned, that our globe and its contents 
rannot liBie been tftemal, becanse they are all componnded 
things : and no compound can hire been eternal. All com- 
ponnded thmgs must have been preceded by the acparate 
stale of their component elements, before "these becsme 
combined into the cohering aggregations in which we behold 
thom.t The science diaplayed m nature is evidence, that 
every part which eihibits it has been Vienlifitallj' con- 
structed, and therefore by a scientific or jnlelligent Creator. 
A scientific conatruction is an arrangement of elements uid 
their compounda into forms and combinaliona which previons 
thought and choosing will, for specific ends, had deBLgned 
and determined on, and which their selected pecnlianlisa, 
thus sdjusteil, accomplish. Science, in all the marks and 
indications of it, is the sttongeat demouBtrntion we can bave 
□f the presence and action of intelligent mind in the for- 
mation of what presents it to our notice.t 



irnselvu, wlilcli Is dlflkrent t^ 
111 ba I iDbjecl alwara wonh I 



CiFilDT. wbD bas mads noiblng ntttiDDi ilgiipi and purpnwi, and 
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le like this U the inislleccual character of oui ie» ■ 
il hBbiluioi). As fsT u chymisli7 nnd nalnral philov^fl 
can cany tbciic reaeatcheH, they Iinil alt thiiiga on oar ft 
n tesolT^le into nimpler roniiiliDna, and □Itumttnlf iMfTfl 

I ot moleciilea, of whjcti every yisible r-'"' 

' Eren those things which, from the 
' apparent roallcr, and from Iheir not having been it 
' are at present called aimple BubBtanres, to diilia-K 
a from what haie been analyzed farther, are atiKfl 
tialions of numerous aiiheriog psuticlea, nhethar oFfl 
le apOGifio kind or not.f " 

-e has always met the mortal eye in 
B, because itsstrnelnre was completed before human (a ._ 
B began; and the elemental^ molecule!) can nowhera J 
he found in their primary or ningle state ; nor can our 
Impliiy any thing into thjs primeyoJ form. Ererjwhere 















Ls these original atoms could not move them- 

ato those myriads and millions of definite organiMi- 

d limited figures, tubUme msues and beantifurfomu, 

onatitute our world, no deduction seems more jnst 

Lain, than that we and all the eitcmal things around 

e been framed by a Creator of adequate mind and 

!, who has exerted hia thought, and imagination, and 

Ui design what he rGsolved fa form and to execute by 

nnipotencB, whatever he had thus planned and deler- 

1 to produce. To such a Being otir reason, from our 

nee as to its own operation in ourselves, aacrihes ilao 

w and ends in all that he fabricates ; because we, in 

t inferior luind, can make nothing without them. Our 

II vary according to the state and quahties of our 

The more weak and foolish we are, llie more 
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what we do will be marked by these qualities ; but we shall 
always have some intended object to effect, even in our 
greatest absurdities. 

Mind always means. It cannot act without meaning, and 
its meaning will correspond with its state and nature. On 
these grounds we may safely infer, that the Deity has had 
purposes and ends in view in all that he has made, and al- 
ways will have such in whatever he docs or regulates ; and 
that these will always be congenial and consistent with the 
properties and perfections of his nature, and cannot be other- 
wise. 

Thus science, reasoning, and revelation, unite to assure 
us of this grand truth, which must be the basis of all the 
views and observations that will form our present corre- 
spondence, as it was of our former one. What is true of the 
whole universe is equally so of our separate globe ; and in 
this, peculiarly so of our human race, as the most prominent 
of its contents. We may regard ourselves as His specific 
workmanship, previously designed, most skilfully composed, 
and ever since most carefully attended to. It is a self-deg- 
radation of our own choice, if we will suppose, against all 
probability, that we are but links of an eternal chain of se- 
quences, without beginning or end, and devoid of a Creator ; 
or that in such a destitution, and in contradiction to visible 
fact, we are but the Ctasual accidents or capricious assem- 
blages of promiscuously moving atoms from a godless chaos. 
Our knowledge and oiir better feelings, which claim a source 
like themselves, should rescue us ifiom these depreciating 
conjectures. We have had a more intellectual origination, 
and need not sink ourselves from it. 

The true opinion, therefore, as to that human nature which 
in its system, course, and operations, will be the subject 
of our succeeding contemplations, will be, that it has been a 
special design of the Eternal Mind, who, in such a period 
of his perpetual existence as he thought fit, was pleased to 
detennnie upon the fabrication of such a world as our earth 
exhibits itself to be — upon furnishing it with such living 
plants and animals as we lately reviewed — and upon forming 
on it successive generations of such intellectual creatures as 
mankind, with such persons, qualities, and powers, as havo 
always distinguished our race. He accomplished his noble 
purpose by o'lr creation ; and he has since caused his same 



Ihe 



ureJ cteatiires to underBt) such Tarioiions and imptovB- 
ito, Ra humnn history and bidgrophy have delineated, ajid 
SB conliiiuing duly to appear, Thuae hoTO been nlwaya 
miag under nie kmiwleoge and continued etistancB, and 
i under his supenntendencr, and with his unceaiing 




prlvUy. 

From hiB Own natute he muat be as conacioiis oC human 
afiairs, as he 13 of any and every other world thnt lie hae 
It la not hkelj that he, who has takea such minute 
Ibecrestion of all that we are related tohere, ahaiild 
Ferent or disdauiiiil to ua. 

nature of our world in all ita compartmeBts ia a tas- 
Lony, that we have fiilly shared his proloundest and kind- 
delibeifttiona ; and ia a pledge, that wlial he has so cu- 
wly and ao benevolently plinnsd and framed, will nevor 
unnoticed or nncared for by him. It is on these principles 
the sacred history of man is founded. They assure ns 
iheie must he a sacred history »tlached to his eiiatencer 
'«hd thai his race has been aiweya living under lb? dsvelop- 
ment and conduct of it. 

It ia adilBcult subject Tor us to diacover the dliuie nystem 
which has been pursuing Ihroogh it ; but not mure difficult 
tlian that of material nature haa been found to be. As al- 
ready inlhnated, I do not presume to be able to accompliah 
more than 1o place my foot upou the Ihreabold of the eacred 
building which 1 admire, and lo glance upon the awful inte- 
rior and the gtnnd avenues conoected with it. 

Others will in time advance farther, and discern what I 
.dB«r« to eiptore, but am not competent sufficiently lo eln- 
I. But I ahall be aatisfied if I can succeed in showing. 
Hews like these will give to the history, and transac- 
. and fortunes of mankind, a meaning and a philosophy 
ich they cannot possess on any other aappositiun, and by 
ich Ih^ will become more useful and be more perma- 
llly interesting lo us. 
But although the cultivated raind of the present day, at 
ja in out own enlightened counti^, and indeed very gen- 
lily in olhers, where knowledge is pursued, though with 
exceptionH which we must lament, iofera and maint^ns 
>nr earth and ita system have been the creations of a 
lonmg and omnipoteal Deity ; yet Ibis truth could be 
primeval anceatora, only ftoiQ a. ^e^ 
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elation and assurance of the fact by the Divine Architect, 
or on his authority. No human being witnessed the opera- 
tion ; nor could the first man at his emerging into existence, 
ignorant of the very nature of being and power, and causa- 
tion and effect, have then understood it, even if he had been 
framed before the other parts of his world, and had beheld 
these arising simultaneously or successively around him. 
He would have only seen vast movements, as unintelligible 
as universal ; mighty masses in conflicting agitations ; figures 
starting up with endless diversity ; and innumerable changes 
and phenomena of scenes and substances, that would have 
confused his eyesight and baffled his comprehension. He 
would have been terrified, rather than instructed, and have 
sought his shelter in the nearest cavity or penetrable forest, 
instead of contemplating, in order to comprehend, what 
would be too grand even for his vision to survey, and too 
alarming for him to have any wish to witness. 
. The first idea of a creating Deity, and that the visible 
world was his production, must have originated in the human 
mind from his express communication. It is too sublime an 
impression to have been self-formed within us ; although as 
soon as it was suggested, many a heart has delighted to 
cherish it, as most congenial with its best feelings and in- 
tellect ; and in proportion as mind has increased in knowl- 
edge, it has been active and eager to trace the marks and 
confirmations of it in the fabric, and beauties, and beneficences 
of surrounding nature. Yet, though milhons have felt with 
the Hebrew sovereign, that " the heavens declare the glory 
of God," and that the starry hosts display the special opera- 
tion of his forming power, the deduction is not likely to have 
been made without the revelation that conducts us to it. 
Many ages at least must have first elapsed, however easy 
it is now to reason on it, for want of that long and patient 
observation of natural things, which will alone give due 
knowledge of them ; and of that practised discernment of 
th(?ir several relations and connected efiects, which enable 
so many acute thinkers in our age to support the sublime 
conclusion with such philosophicd certainty and such great 
precision. 

That the momentous communication was made to man of 
the divine origin of liimself and of his abode at the beginning 
of his existence, the Mosaic history narrates ; and there is 



Mety reason lo beliGTc tlie dedaralion. No intelligBBt Cro. 
Btor would have qoneealed «uch a. circmnataMe from l' 
ictellecws] creature hj whom bs wished to be known, ■ 
whole fttrection and obedience he coadiscendetl to 
It ii only surprising that the nobis truth nhould ha 
been depreciated or disregarded bj any purtion of lu 
and yet we find from hiaMiry that it was so slighted or pe> 
Terted in the moat ancient LiuiHS by many, that it beciiino 
obsolete or forgotten by aoine nations ; and that other tht'orira 
of the otieiii of things, aJihougb as fantsElic as ignorancB or 
ftUy could malie thorn, were substitntpd ii " ' '^' 
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^ ■; yet they could nol a 
tiie mental deterioration on thia aubjecl. 

Even it) ancient Greece the creation of tlie Viocld was not 
the opinion of the mullitnds, nor the public tenet of theic 
pneetDood. The cosmogony on which the ancient paganiam 
was founded in the Grecian etat«s, was that strange system, 
which Resiod has detailed in hia Theogony;* aod which 
Hotner seoms not to have discredited, t Tliis repreienta a 
chaos and a night without a Deity, to have been the liist 
state of things ; and deducea thence the earth, and from the 
earth, or from the anterior confusion of matter, those divin- 
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ities, whom the chief part of the active-miuded men of 
Greece, both lay and sacerdotal, the eminent in fame and 
rank, and the prominent in all the business and intellect of 
life, chose, with few exceptions, to uphold and worship. 
Thus, they made material nature not only to precede their 
gods, but also to produce them, instead of being created 
by them. Orpheus, in the Argonautica, which, if not nis 
composition, was meant to represent his ideas, puts his 
chaos, and skies, and earth, and sea, before he notices any 
thing like an agency of a different kuid, and this he calls 
Eros, or desire.* Aristophanes expresses similar ideas on 
the origin of things, and makes his " birds" in this comedy 
claim, on this ground, a priority of birth, b efore the gods, as 
well as before men.f What the popular dramatist made his 
theme before an Athenian audience, at a time when he was 
satirising Socrates for deviating into religious novelties, we 
may assume to have corresponded with the established tenets 
and general sentiment. Other Grecians also derived their 
first gods from the material world,$ agreeing in the principle 

* Orpheus placed chaos as the first or all things, and speaks of it 
•with two wordu, aneyaprov avay ktiv, as if to imply that it existed by an 
.uncoutroUhble necesHity. — Argon, v. 12. He afterward took his lyre, 
aiul ohanted to his companions : "1 sung the obKcure hymn of tlin an- 
cient (or beginning) cliaos, how it ctum^ed alternately the nalurus of 
things: how the heaven or 8ky(Ouranos) came to its bouiid:iry : the 
geaecation of tbe widc-bosomed earth ; and the depth of the tmn.^' He 
then adds Eros, or love, and afterward '■ the miserable Kronus."— Argon. 
V. 419-26. In the Orphic hymn to Kight, this is called " the geniior of 
gods and men ; night the genesis of all thingK," p. 188. i<o in another, 
ocean is termod the '* geneais or ])roducer of the immortul gods and 
mortal men." — Hymn 82, p. 278. Some other fragments of Orpheus 
express wiser ideas, as if liiu private and popular doctrines were not 
always alike. 

t " First there was chaos and night ; the black Erebiis and the spa- 
cious Tartarus. There was neither earth, nor air, nor skicR ; but in the 
unbounded bosom of Erebus, black- wintfed night first produced an egg 
below the wittdn, from which, at the coinpif ted seitson, the desirable Eros 
came forth.wiih golden wings like wliiriwiiida. He from chaos generated 
u face (the birds); prior to that there w.is no immortals, before Eros in- 
leniiitigled all things, and then Ouruiios (the skies), ocean and earth, 
and the incorrujiiiblc race of tbe blessed deities aijpearcd."— Aristoph. 
Aves. V, 61)8. 

t Thus lUeronymus and HellanicuR, t^vo historinns. narruted, that 
"Water was from the begiii.iin;:, and nwitier, YX»/, from which the 
earth was prodticcd, putting water and earth as the two principles of 
things. The third prmciple after these, and generated iVoin them, was 
A dragon, having UHturally the head of a hull and lion, with the cduntc- 
jnancc of a god. lie has wings u[)on his shoulders, und is named the 
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UlympuB, by daposmg hi» father KtoniH or 

iEBea ihat he cooid not be Tei;Brded as the 

Wflild by iJie uatiomi who worshipped him ; 

■ent him always as the bdq of an earlier oud, wiiuiu uquioui 

cJUla, apparently from his defeat and humiliation, " the misec- 

^le Chronos," and who was himself but an emergonae or 

production of an anterior state of tilings, t . 

The PhenlRisn theology was gcounded on the same 
Dotions.]: The Egyptians nad much similarity,^ white the 
Bsbyloniaa upiniona, as Blatcd by Beroaus, are aa Wild as 
sbanrdity could dream, but eq^Dally precluding the Buppositian 
Ilial the world was an inteUigent creation of aa intelligent 
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Deity.* Even many of those philosophers, who must have 
emancipated themselves from these mythologies, yet could 
not rise to this gre^t truth, but chose rather to believe the 
world to have been eternal, and never made at all. Aristotle 
is noted for entertaining this misconception,! and the pre- 
ferred opinion even of the Grecian philosophers, who ad- 
mitted a Deity, was to give at least a co-eternity to matter.J 
Relics of the sacred communication of the creation were, 
however, retained, though in a clouded state, in some parts 
of the world. The Tyrrhenians were an instance of this.^ 
The Persian Magi, likewise ; though involving what was true 
with much that was absurd. || The individual who stands 
most prominent to us for right ideas on this great subject 
was that Athenian, who, as he is portrayed in his more 

four elements, was the beginning of things. So Manetho and Hecatcetw 
taught. Diog. Laert. i. a. 10. 

* "There was a time m which darkness and water were all that ex- 
isted. In these were monstrous animals of double natures ; men with 
two wings, and others with four, and two faces. They bad one body, 
but two fares ; one male, the other female. Some human forms had 
legs and horns of goats ; others were half horse and half men. Bulls 
with human heads, and dogs with fourfold bodies. Sec. &c., of all 
which there were likenesses in the Temple of Beius." — Syncell. Chron. 
p. 28. Euseb. Chron. p. 5. the Armenian Transl. 

t In his work de CobIo, Aristotle maintains the eternity of the 
world, meaning by that the whole mundane system, and denies that 
there was any body beyond it, or any space, vacuity, or time.— L. i. c. 10. 
lie asserts that it never was and never could be generated, and was in- 
corruptible, and could not be dissolved.— G. 11, 12. It is obvious that 
these opinions excluded all Ideas of an intelligent creation, nr of a Maker's 
power over it. lie re-asserts both its past and Aiture eternity.— L. ii. c. 
1. This opinion, which seems to have been rather adopted than invented 
by him, descended to Pliny, who, using some of Aristotle's phrases, 
calls (he world, '* etemum ; neque genitum ; neque interiturum unquam." 
—Nat. Hist. 1. ii. c. 1. 

t The theory contended for by Plato was a coalition between an eter- 
nity and a fabrication. He admitted matter to be eternal, but in his 
Timaeus argued that the world had an artificer, who made it to be a vast^ 
living animal ; " a whole animal, in the highest degree perfect from per- 
fect parts" (p. 460); " but without legs and feet." — "On all these ac- 
counts he rendered the universe a blessed God." — p. 402. He says, *' it 
is necessary to call the world an animal, endued with intellect, and gene- 
rated through the providence of Deity."— Plato Tim. Taylor's Transl. p. 
45S Th.s is not an intellectual creation of the world, nor a beginning 
of it. So his translator and disciple intimates, for he says, " When the 
world is .said by Piaio to be generated, this term does not imply any 
temporal cnmrnencement of its existence." — Iiitrod. p. 401. 

^ Sacred I list. vol. i. p. 80. 

ll Ih. So the Chaldean oracles, quoted by Proclus, speak of a Maker 
(Ilot^rjjf) framing the world.— Procl. iu Timeo, p. 164. 



natural shape by Xeoophon, had wuec o|>liiioTi5 than any of 
hw centtuapucuriea, aiid deterred the aracular eauQounnl' 
wlueh be is Blsled lo have rnceived — I niEBii Socratas.* Ib^ 
his C9n»eri*infni with Arialodemna, ha urgea him to bel" — "" 
the eaislence of the Dsity, on our own tfreal principles 
visible skill, orderly arrangement, manliest purposes, 
proviaions and adopLationg nf the due taeaus for the intended 
ends. These are but slightly touched, and on the most 
ebfioUB points, and without th^t fuhiecs of dranonstration 
with which modem Bclence can elucidate them ; but this, and 
bis sobsoquenl discourse on the goodness of the Deity with 
Bolhjdemua. B.re sufficient to place Socrates high above his 
eonlempotaries, and not less above his aoccessors.f Fot 
fliough Plato makes him discourse of a Demiurgua and au 
Bttificet, yet it is with so many metaphysical subtleties, 
much verbal Ingir., and auch strange additions, that the 9im[ 
tialh is lost -from the mental eye, and nothing fallows fri 
it.t Plato's sealiments, as he chose to express them, wt 
put on the points dangerouB at that time, so TSriously, that 
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it WHS difficult lo coiled kis lo^ meaning fioni tliGi 
it is dua lo him to remark, that he daicd not eiprees wluit 
ha kpBw.t It waa, indeed, the highOBt crimo al Athena at 
that lime 10 do so. Their laws and polity, sTid doinealic 
habits, were all founded on j)aganiamj as well aa their ro- 
hgtoo. It was oil ouch a charge that Sociates pcrishEd-J 
Yat Plato had ideas which he has Piprcased, that are inion- 

to VIS. He makes the hxed stars diviue iinimals, and the 
eatth ihe Erst genecalcd Deity,^ and inculcates a beliar iu 
the accounU of the ancients, manifestly alluding lo those 
whicli Hesiod put into his heiameter TarseB, Wielher he 
believed di not in all he wrote, still it went to (he world aa 
from his pen, and pailook of the iufluence which his works 
obtdni^d.U 

Itilnn la dDuhud. uu] naibliif; tioi larmod. Tbii muil altvnya be ihn 
cue In wbiwver nlalua lr> ilie Uniiy, without Ibe ngulimni aid or 
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What was rational in the ideas of SocralEs on thia grand, 
■ulijecl, did not deacend, in their trutli and simnlicily. to Ui«' 
■chools and philosophers who were formed from him j but WM 
HO spoiled and nullihed by the beterogeneouB matter whidl' 
was mingled with it, that it made no impres 
oral mind. Fiom the same cniiae the Pythagoreans, who^had 
alio many valuable notions or fragmenta of the Iriie syslBm 
of Iha universe, made no benEficinI use of them, and advan- 
ced no farther. The Romans followed the GreEks, but only 
U favour or to adopt opposing spec ulationa. Their most en- 
lightened portion on the subject of Deity was the Stoics, wtio 
hnd many noble ideaa.but defeated their proper etfoat by 
JMning with (hem Plsto's sn^gestian, that the earth was a 
UnBg animal, and a god, which exposed them to the Epicu- 
nan'a sarcasUc questinn, How their deitj liked to have his 
tecli cut by the plough, or torn by their harrows ; to bo 
btirat in the torrid zone, ajid fiozen into ice in the arctiE rs' 
nens,* Cicero, who at limfs eould reason admirably on 
Uis intelligent conslruction of the world, and was the inosi 
mforraed of all hia countrynien, yet was so panilyied in hia 
own judgment by the chaos of the opinions he found started 
on lliis topic, that, in his most elaborate work njion it, ha 
eOQtenls himself first with staling one SEries of opinions, and 
then the contrary, and closes his theme by ingenioosly srgu- 
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Eettled opinion s[ all in the WDl-ld ihttt the 
earth vraa th^ planned and dcUberale creation or an intelli- 
gent God. Nor dOEB noy one seem to have concf ired it to 
nave been bd, in that i:lear and fiill meaning, suhlimjlj and 
ceitainlf, with whii^h the Hebrew writers incnlcale (he mo- 
mentoua troth. Take up the Timxua, or any other work of 
Plato, which treats on Gad and nature, or what fjjjgments 
of antiquity remain about them, and compare these with the 
paaaagea in the GenesiB and Deuteronomy of Moses ; with 
those in'the book of Job, which is peculinrly spieadid in 
many parts on this subject ; with others in some of ^e 
Ps^niB of David, in the majestic and unequalled Isaiah, and 
in several of the other Jewish prophets ; and I think you 
will feel, with me, llwt Christianity, by diffusing the Jewish 
Boripturea, or sacred writings, and by its own as sacied sd- 
cUtiona, imparted a new intellect to mankind on all that con- 
' com* divine philosophy. A sun of mind then rose on out 
world which has never set. Its beams consumed the popular 
pagooismi and spread a purifying light over those who chose 
not to forsake their ancient favourite.t It has rescued the 
cirilixed world from those phantoms which once degraded it ; 
Hui now, in friendly ai " ' ' ' 




apt to create each other, neiihsr uill, as kiiowleilge Bdvaucey J 
and judgment iraprorea, be attached to ihe nund at any edv J 
caled, philnnthtopic, or WElhneaoiiig uidividaHl. 
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kOt 1 
t1 iteadily regsriling all tliingn us the designsd b 
>i Ereatioa of God, we »li»ll furm Juster notions than We ' 
imonly do on what me called the laws of nature ; and as 
Oiese ace what are almost only taken into cODEideralian, in 
the modem wiitinsa on the pby«ical aciBuces. aa the causes 
of the phenomenu they deacnbe, it will be important to our 
due coinprehetiBion of the sacred history of tlie wotIiI, that 
we should endeavour to ealaWiah in our minds a correct per- 
ception of nhat tliey really ate ; especially if wb deaire to 
BToid attaching to them any atheistical siEoiGcation, or wiih 
not to use them aa mere worda or forms of phrase. Both of 
these applications would be unworthy of an intellectual man. 
'Whoever values rigbtaesa of thought or ajlvanceiuent of 
kiiowledge, will not wdllngl^ make use of any terms without 
a diaiinct and clear meamng in his own mind when ha 
ooses the rerbil expreaaiena by which he denotes and im- 
' ''. Nothing more perpetuates error than the rBpetiliou 
l> of coarse, without juat ideas being connected with 

m lawa of nature have been stated to be the properties 
iterisl Ihmgs ; the modes of their mutual action and the 

imply the acting powers of nature, the direction or reg- 
HlDflheiie powers in their operation, and the cffecta pro- 

mre. In flTLi;ihTasc are tnrluikd all prnpen^ df the 
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But this extent of meaning makes them almost synony* 
mous with external nature altogether, for that is but a series 
of causes and effects ; of operating powers governed in their 
agency, and producing consequential results. Adding to 
this the fact, that they have been estabUshed by the Deity 
himself, and therefore ori^nate from him,* we have the 
Creator and the creation displayed before us jn this descrip- 
tion of the laws of nature. Nothing can be more compre- 
hensive and satisfactory. These laws must be as numerous 
as the parts and composition of nature are diversified, and 
they are fitly so represented to us.t In considering the laws 
of nature thus, we are contemplating the Deity in his crea- 
ting and conserving operations ; and all the phenomena 
which we witness and admire, are the consequences of his 
perpetual agency, by the instrumentality of these his ap- 
pointed, governed, and continued laws. The laws of nature 
are thus his laws ; the science which they display is his sci- 
ence ; their universal operation is his universal agency ; the 
effects which they occasion are his intended and produced 
results. The laws of nature thus exhibit to us the will, the 
decisions, the ordainments, the meaning, and the purposes 
of the divine intellect in their principles, their rules or reg- 
ulations, their applications, and their co-operations. These 
they are always manifesting to us in the phenomena which 
they are producing ; which phenomena must be what they 
were intended to occasion ; as all causes are used for the 
sake of the effects which they produce, and these must be 
such as were meant to follow from the causing action. 

Let us keep these principles always in our view when we 
talk or think of the laws of nature, and we shall not then get 
into the habit of using the phrase without any thought of their 
Divine Author, or as something quite independent of him, 
and with which he has no concern, and which would have 
subsisted without him ; or as what do not proceed from him. 

* Mr. Whewell divides his 'subject into two portions : " cosmical ar- 
rangements and terrestrial adaptations. Tlio former may be best suited 
to introduce to us the-Deity as tbe institutor or laws of nature ; though 
the latter may afterward, give us a wider view and clearer insight into 
one province of bis leeialaiion."— Whewell's Bridg. Treat. Astmn p. 16. 

t Tbe number and variety of tbe laws which we find establiNbru in 
the universe are so great, that it would be idle to endeavour to enumerate 
them. In their operations they are combined and intermixed in incalcu- 
lable and endless complexity ; influeacing and modifying each other's 
efiecta in every direcUon.*^— lb. p. 12. 
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By some ibew haTE beEn spuksn uf ui 1I113 otiouFCFUs ■< 
■nd by a loo careless omission of all refarencH to him, Ihay 
often seem lo be ao used, when tlio real meaning of Iha auihot, 
if failly asked, would be found quile couliary to eucb au 

Let UB, then, remembor, lliat whenever a law of n»- 
tnie operates, a powei- in nature is so operating. The 
enunciation of the law is but a designation of the power, and 
that particular power must either origtnats from itself, or 
Buparior power, which can only be the general 

Bui all laws act in a regulated manner and to speoific ef- ' 

and are in adjusted or governed harmony and coinci- 

wilh each other. They must, then, either regulate, 

adjust, and govern themselves, or they must be arran^d and 

guided by some power extraneous to themselves, which cr~ 
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,0 powi 
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not mind, thought, intention, will, and deti 
much of thesfl as is adi^quate to do what is perlbrnied. Tha 
Buperior power from whieh all the laws of nature original*, 
and by which they are regulated, miisl, then, be an intelligent 
being, of a largeness of mmd more than equal to all whicb 
the lews of nature eihjbit or imply, aa it comprehends, has 
derived, and established, and actuates all. 

This leads ua to the same inference as before. This be- 
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Now we find, as already noticed, that all Cba laws 
powers of nature are acting ina regulated manner, produ 
each its specitic efTect, and that all harmonize with tut 
«i>-ope ration. They must, then, be all acting in conceit 
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:h other, Kid therefore from soma previous deliberadon 
i certain compact, underslaod or eatabliahed ; that ia, all 
ihe Belf-moting forces must be thinking, intending, adjusting, 
and self-eoveming powers, entering into tlie nocesaary agree- 
ment with each other as to llietr mutual caincideacea or in< 
terfeteucBs ; and thus, Idte a oatinnal asseiubly, ot a grand 
paitiuneDt of all Titible nature, decreeing by tlieir geoeral 
omuent what each shall do or shall not do, and thus settling 
ft general coastitution, with appropriate laws for each to ob- 
aene, and for all to confortn to. But this supposition con- 
TGTtB them at once into rational beings ; and instead of natu- 
ral laws, forces, and powers of mere physical agency, we are 
1 brought back to the ancient chimeras of the world, which 
I nveiataon stid increased science have so happily exploded. 
I On this theory the Stoics were not absurd m saying that the 
triad, like a human being, could move itself spontaneously ;* 
Bod thil water had iha same power of self-motivily, and, as 
■ living thing, could bring forth living creatutes ;t nsji tbat 
I fire hi^ such a vitality and productive property -.t not that 
tile revolving planets were likewise moving animals, and that 
I alllheatars.with the sun, moon, and earth, were self-moving 
1 divinities,) as other things also ate as rationally supposed 

lialUiesirhManaiiiraiiBwerof m™7iiito;/(inoiK7id. m); nor on 
!,liullhaIlluBprQp(rnjisin It, s. In somi oilier 

oil lbU> siIlliMllly T'—Nil. Qnnt, I. v. c. S. 
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wB do in our homea apt 
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poaed upon by auch vagaiies. We should conaign t( 
CbI care any ons who diould serionsly maintain now. 
many in the ancient world did, that any actmg power or 
Jbrce in earthly nature was a living and an intelligent being, 

^^^ j.^g j^j Qjg uniVeraal Creator. 
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as mncn as our uanue nr our obeying assistants m our aeV' 
ertl families, are daily executing oura.t 
, In a]l caaes they are, like his agency and aupetintendence, 
M inferences of our judgment not the objects of our sight. 
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Wf) cannot see a law of nature, but we infer it. It is not 
written, like a proclamation, on visible paper, and hung up 
in the universe, to^ be translated or read. The phenomena 
which it occasions are all that our senses can know ; but 
UioHe indicate it to our discerning and reasoning mind ; and 
wc think and conjecture, connect and compare what we ob- 
serve, until we find out the general law or principle on which 
the facts occur. It is in the same way we learn the agency 
of the Deity, and the derivation of all Uie laws of nature from 
him. It is in the same way we must study and strictly ex- 
plore his intentions and purposes in them, and in all which 
they accompUsh. We can only know the events and re- 
sults ; but by duly contemplating these, and by rightly rea- 
soning upon them, we shall in time form those probable in- 
ferences as to his ends and meaning, which the more judi- 
cious minds will feel to be most satisfactory, and will be 
always trying to confirm or to enlarge and improve.* Our 
perceptions as to these will become more just and more suc- 
cessful in proportion as our knowledge and exercise of mind 
upon them increase. The human thought will improve in these 
meditations, as it has done in all others, by patient attention, 
by continued deUberation, by comparison of events, by a 
constant endeavour to ascertain the exact truth, and by a 
desire to avoid all misleading prepossessions, all hasty the- 
ories, and all egotistical presumptions.t 

* The admirable words of Handel's beautiftal and impressive air 
sboald be always in our recollection :— 

" What though I trace each herb and flower 
. That drinks the morning dew 1 
Unless I own Jkhovaii's power. 
How vain wore all I knew :" Hand. Sd. 

t Br. Kidd's concluding paragraph deserves our fVequent recollection, 
— ** If, with Newton, we have delighted to deduce Orom the contempla- 
tion of the mechanism of the heavenly bodies the power of iiim who 
made them, and who alone sustains and directs their motions, wk may, 
and with faculties inlinitely expanded, cultivate with him the same pure 
pleasures which, even on earth, attracted his desires fVom earthly wants. 

" Enraptured with the harmonious movement of these endless sys- 
tems, which neither our present organs can see, nor our present facul- 
ties apprehend, wk may continue to be constantly acquiring new knowl- 
edge; constantly absorbed in new wonder and adoraiiou of that 
PDWKR, firom whom, both in this world and in that which is to come, all 
knowledge, and every other good and perfect gift, are alone derived."— 
Dr. Kidd, p 344. 

How superior in views like these of our collegiate professor, and of 
myriads of others who think and feel like him, does the nodem mind of 
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idea of ai^tentingGodwhich the Hebrew Scnpturee inculcate, 
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many wild and unwarranted conjectures adopted instead, is a 
circumstance which it is difficult to explain. The real cause 
I believe to be, that all great truths require a certain pro- 
gression of the human mind, both morally and intellectually, 
in order to be adequately valued, felt, or understood. The 
true idea of God is too much connected with the true phi- 
losophy of nature, with the right feelings of the human heart, 
and with the proper ethical dispositions of the character^ to 
be either liked or fostered where these are absent. But 
these are notoriously deficient wherever paganism prevails ; 
and without unjustly defaming other ages and nations, we 
may say, that the strange puerilities which they preferred to 
worship — the fantastic baby dreams which they patronised 
and sang, with the lavish effusions of their admiring genius ; 
and the positive falsehoods which, on divine subjects, they 
either ignorantly adopted or designedly taught, imply that 
the human intellect had not then reached that extended cor- 
rectness of judgment which these require, nor attained that 
proportion of knowledge, without which this invaluable fac- 
ulty of our spirit will not on any subject be efficaciously ex- 
erted.* 

* PlHtarch^s representations of the ideas of some of the mont cele- 
brated irten of aiiii^iuity upon tbe Deity, sliow us hm ioipressions of what 
these were ; Chri»tiaii8 may mi8coiiceive ihem, but be, with a more con* 
genial education, must have sufflcienily underiitood them. 

" 8ome of the philusophers, as Diagoras the Milesian, Theodorus of 
Cyrene, and EuhumenM of Tegea, said that there were no gods at all. 

*'■ Anaxagoras declared that material things existed stationary ft-om 
the beginning; bui ihat the mind uf CSod pui them in order, and made 
generations of them all. 

" Plato thought that material things were subsisting, but without 
any arrangeukent, and were moving confusedly about, and that the 
Deity, knowing that order was better than disorder, put them into 
regularity. 

'* Anaximander alfirmed the stars to be the eternal gods; Demoeritus, 
that Deity wau a fiery form, the soul of the world. 

** Pythagoras taught, that of the principles of things the Monad was 
God, and good, which was the nature of one and tbe understanding 
itiielf ; but the Duad was indefinite, and a demon and evil, about which 
is the multitude of matter and the visible world" 

All tlitiKe syHtems gave coeternity or anterior eternity to matter. 

"Aristotle suiiposed that the Supreme God (avurard) Otov) was a 
neparaie form stationed on the sphere of the universe, with an ethereal 
body, which he called the filth. This being divided according to the 
spheres, cohering to them by its nature, but distinct in reason, he thou::ht 
that each of the spheres was a livmg being, consisting of b<>dy and soul ; 
of which the body is ethereal, always moving circularly : but the soul is 
immoveable, and, by its energy, the cause of motion. 
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THE SACRED fllSTORV 

Ik Ihe perceived aiul iinderstoixt ^11 of anjhuiaBiiin 
Biiism whicb occssiana ub to estuDsU juslly the CDntriring' 
' talenU of iu maker. 

As long OB a sange believes tliat a watch grows a! it- 
self, he mill naver suppoae thai there hna bean a watch- 
maker: nor would thoaa who thoiight a ship to be a living- 
HDimal, imagine that any naval architect constructed it.* So, 
as long SB ttie clasBicsl nations would drema ol marriaj^ 
between the different parts or nature, and literally thought 
Uid believed all things to be parental productions ; and 
would coniidet night, and the sky, the ocean, rivers, fire, 
and the other elements, to be personal beings forming coa- 
Dubial unions with each other, and having men and gods as 
(heir children, or at least consUntly talking of them as such, 
it was imponible, that with sucb opmions they could think 
of a designing and forming Creatoc.t It wag more suitable 
to these ideas that they should have fancied that men crawled 
out of the earth like worms, or were solf-halched from float- 
ing eggs -.t and when they added to these systems, or rather 
superseded them, by Ihair Olympian divinities, they only en- 
larged their own distance ftom the truth. 
BdEnites, risto. Fyl>iB|iiTas, ILe Hole scbiwl, snd even Cktra. in- 



■ndunlitidinfiniatnMoDtly wlUi Dulroo 
Norbtng but CtariaiEsnlly would Ilbvdov 
w In my muino' *tim li Is pmnlllni. 
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jsmrqisTiif ■omsof ihn laloB silacliod 

IS Ihuc lods, IS Indlmlnc a dUhtller In the Folylhslam. Pindsr mni- 
plslns ofOMtm beUlg npnunl slxiui IIkri (Olfm. 1. 1. 43). bsl be nu 






It WBS, indeed, an aigumeDl of Eonte good aensa < 
SDbjecI, thai they did DOt Buppnae thewurld to be the creation 
of tbe\i fsvoiliite goda. This was as cert&in, aa it ia, thot it 
has been framed by the real Deity. Tbey did nnconecioDsly 
ttie dne justice (□ hini, in not ascribing it to these idola and 
worshipped names, who bad no actual eiiatenca but in their 
populu- ceremonieg, in their atate religiona, in their gro' 
teaque or beautiful ataluea, in their individual chitchat, and 
in their ever-pleasing poelij.' 

It isalao at Atst a mutter of Bome wonder la aa, that when 

natnie had been made ID mao, it should not have been after- 
ward the perpetual companion of the human intellect. It 
might have been so if man had been but one vast being, 
that had iieverdied, but had continued in eiiateiice from his 
creation to thia moment: but ever; man's indiridual ideas 
and knowledge die with him out of this world, and new 
beings arise, who have to acquire every thing afresh. 

Every human mind is bom as natarally ignorant of God 
as it IB naturally ignorant of every thing else.t It ia with- 
out knowledge of him aa it ia without any knowledge of ill 
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■n of itself. It hi 



whatev 



aenaationa until other things 
cauaethoae to accrue to it. Whatever his predecessors may 
hare heard or discoveted, each individual has to acquire for 
bimsetf all the opinions and belief which he may after- 
ward posaess, juat as if he had been the first human being 
iKal had i:ome on the earth. Our personal mind remains 
without any of the ideas which are familiar to others, until 
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it thus Icarng them from what can impart them. Each of 
UH haH, therefore, had to obtain for himself the knowledge 
thai there is such a wondrous being as the Almighty Grod, 
and that all things are his creation. This will not of itself 
fly itito the mind like a bird to its tree. We may have sen- 
HJbilitins that are ready to lead us to him, but these are vague 
(iuiotiuns, unintelligible to the mind that feels them, until 
dofinite information gives them meaning and application. 
T\ni numtifous nations who have not such knowledge, but 
who have become the prey of base superstitions instead, or 
who are living vacantly, without any hope or perception on 
this subject, experimentally prove this fact.* 

Whatever we have to know we have to learn, whether it 
be religion, chymistry, or the mathematics. Every babe in 
its cradle must be, at that period, without the knowledge of 
the gracious Power who has caused and superintends it, and 
so must remain, until some kind friend or parent leads 
it by degrees to that idea and belief, which its intellectual 
sensibilities are formed to receive and cherish as soon as 
they are fitly taught, f If it be left destitute of the instruc- 
tion, it will grow up without it ; in this respect it must then 
be like the animals in the field, or by its fireside, as igno- 
rant of the Divine Author as of its niture destiny. From 
the want of this tuition, the greatest blessing which one 
being can confer upon another, how many, even in our days^ 
have minds on this point no farther advanced than the most 
stupid savage of Australia, or the fetish-governed negro ; 

* There are several of these still in the world. Thus Mr. West found 
among the North American Indians whom he visited, that though they 
admitted and addressed the Great Spirit, yet " their general idea is, that 
they are moru immediately under the influence of a powerfYd Evil 
Spirit. Their trials, sufferings, aflliclions, and death, make them think 
so ; and therefore iheir prayers are directed to Awn, when any severe 
calamity befalls them. To avert his displeasure, they ofTen use super> 
stiiious practices with the most childish credulity. They will drum and 
dance a whole night, in the hope of bringing relief to the sick anddying.'' 
—West's first Journal, p. 135. 

Pythagoras connected the earth with his demon principle, as mentioned 
before in Note on p. 56. 

t It was for this reason that the Jewish legislator sn earnestly incul- 
cated, " Hear ! O Israel ! The Lord thy God is one Lord ; and thou 
Shalt love the Lord thy God with ail thine heart, and with all thy soul. 
These words shall be in thy heart : and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto ihy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house ; and wticn thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when ihou risest up.*"— Deut. c vi. v. 5-7 ; again, c. xi. v. 19. 
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For these Tensons it is abvioua, that xiit: Scat tbeilD 
eVGiy new getictalioti, would depend on the tnBtructions it 
uidrridnaHv received from tliDse among whom it came ; and 
wherever the dne knowledge was not pffcctgally inculcated, 
fotly and ralaeliDnd would prevail instead. As the right edu- 
cation declined, and the inventions of paganiEm arose, these 
beeame the adopted tenets oT the neglected spirit ; and thus 
8 hopeless atheism would now be the universal governor of 
the haman mind, if the Jewish and Christian revelations 
bad not rescued human nature from such deterioration and 
unhappiness.' The belief in the creation of the world by 
an intelligent maker, has been chiefly Upheld by these vene- 
rated documentfl ; and although the belief has now become 
BO natnraliied in human nature and associated with so much 
of our science and literature, that our knowledge and libra- 
nai mnat be ejrtinguished before it can again be obbteiated, 
yet ibe generality of the imp'esaion, and the heart's attacb- 
ment to it, will always most abound where the sacred ktI- 
tilw> are most diffiiGed and studied. 

Philosophy does not adequately feel, how much of all that 
is most valued by the enlightened, tho benevolent, and (he 





^ , Ts ftom theae aourcES, and would disappBir if 
bej coulil be banislted, anil ia olwaya waiiluig wliere they 

tioD of the world la the fandamfintal truth ham 
icred history ptoceada, ujd llie absenea of il in 
|v mind ieavei s. cbum which what le prfuicioua will evei 
~hl^, as it did heretofore. But this, when fixed as a 
bBiple within ue, will lead ub to consider all materia] na- 
IB perfomiing the motiona, and eiiiting in the urnno^ 
I which Hb who croaled, has deaigned and planned that 
. *erf part should take place. It moves in and to Iheae, 
|fe^ ita own power, from any self-mativity ; but solely aa 
'§ Bgenciea and forces which, in execution of the plan he 
la upon it, causa, ncd impel, and guide it to. None of 
lOtive forces ui our system act from themselves, anv 
than the masses and substances which the 
Matter has no mind, or thought, or will, or choi 
taneuus inotivily. It moies when moved, and i 
motion as long aa the moving tone is actuating it, and 
moves out in the ratio and urection which that imparts, or 
whicb the combmalion or counteraclion of the powers that' 
affect it occasion, if more than one be operatm^ upou it. 
All moving forces have tbeir assigned laws and propertiat 
attached to them by their Creator. They have been spadftf ' 
ically appointed hy him to do what they have done and a^ 
Atitl eSectuating. They ate mere r—"'""^'"'*''''*^'"" ** ^■- 
oomroajid. They know noihing of 
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nor mean to perform any of them, nor could of themselves 
co-operate with each other, nor produce any systematical ar- 
rangement, or regulated or orderly effects. It is their Mas- 
ter and Maker who organizes, governs, and guides them to 
those movements and operations which they perform, and 
from all others ; so that by his directing will they are made 
to do what we see them effect, and that only, because he 
restrains and averts them from all else. He hmits, withholds, 
and suspends, as well as urges and enables. It is his sacred 
gratification to do so. His creations are obviously his delight. 
Their multiplicity is evidence of the pleasure he has taken 
in making them, for he would not have framed them if their 
formation had been irksome to him. Their conservation is 
equally an evidence that he continues to be gratified by 
them ; and we may believe that if there can be a difference, 
it must be more pleasurable to a being of his benevolence to 
preserve and superintend than even to create. We therefore 
need not have the paltry idea of the ancients, that he could 
not exert a providence over mankind, because then he would 
be toiling and working like a fatigued and complaining hu- 
man labourer.* Every active intellect among us knows and 
feels that it is a high enjoyment to exert its intelligent capa- 
city. Nothing is so dreary as existence unemployed : noth- 
ing so self-wearying. It is the misery, not the blessing, of 
a thinking being, to have nothing to do.+ We may there- 
fore be satisfied, that his Divine Mind, possessing such en- 
ergies of omnipotence, and having exerted them so multi- 
fariously, as the boundless universe with its hosts of being 
testify to us that he has done, can never be inactive. But 

* Even Plutarch blames Plato and AAaxagoras for thinking that Grod 
encumbered himself with human affairs ; '' for, if he did so, what a 
wretched and evil being he would be (/ca/codat/xuv), subjecting himself 
like a workman or a mechanic to heavy burdens and anxious cares in 
the composition and government of the world." — Plut. Piac. Ph. 1. i. c. 
vii. p. 162-3. 

t It is a just idea of Mr. Lytton Bulwer, that " activity is the national 
characteristic of Englishmen." An expressive instance of this, and of 
the necessity of some employment to an active mind, occurs in Mr. Al- 
exander's remarks on the English in Don Pedro's army, as it lay be- 
leaguering Santarem in m34 : '' Many of the officers before Santarem 
were sorely at a loss what to do with themselves. An officer of the Eng- 
lish regiment rode daily to Cartaxo from Atalia ; distance a league : 
walked up and down a dull street, and then returned to his quarters. 
* If I were not to kill time in this way,' said he, * I must go to sleep 
imder a tree, or elso shoot myself.' "— Un. 8erv. Joum. 1834, p. 297. 
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has done or is doing. This mnst be made an essential prin- 
ciple in our divine philosophy as well as in the sacred 
history of the world. An eternal fate, or senseless destiny, 
or irresistible necessity, commanding the Eternal Deity, and 
all creation, and all intelligent beings, and all human life, is 
an idea which is incompatible with either intelligence or 
omnipotence. It takes away reason from our minds, virtue 
from our lives, science from nature, and rehgion from the 
heart. It places over all and in all an iron mechanism of 
invincible force, compelling us and all things to do whatever 
is done, without any moral feeling, or intellectual considera- 
tion, or actuating judgment ; a state which our daily experi- 
ence is continually contradicting : yet some great names of 
antiquity are attached to the irrational supposition, as, in- 
deed, they are to many things that the snnplest among us 
would reject as absurdities. It is only to be lamented that 
any mind should now degrade itself with an idea so unman- 
ning and self-depreciating.* 

But its ancient and modem existence makes it more im- 
portant to us to preserve our improved intellect from the 
contagion ; and therefore never to forget that the Deity has 
no controller, but that all things exist solely according to his 
will and choice. All the powers, properties, and activities 
of nature and of man are those which, out of all others that 
were equally possible and practicable, he has selected to be 
attached to our system of things. Neither man nor animals 
have any qualities which have originated from any thing but 

* By what procefw of mind the stranf^e doctrine of the avayiai or ne- 
cessity of a fate and superior force controlling and overruling; the Al- 
mighty, came into the ancient world, I do not understand, but it has 
never since been obliterated. In some shape or other it is still pervert- 
ing the human thought. Thales held that it governed the universe : 
AvaVKri Kparei tb iravTog. Pythagoras said that it encompassed the 
world. Parmenides and Dcmocritus maintained that all things wore 
according to it. Plato referred events partly to a providence, and partly 
to necesHity. Empedocles made it an essence and an efTective cause of 
all the principles and elements of things. Heraclitus taught, that all things 
were according to fare, and that this was the avayicn itself. Plato ad- 
mitted it to be on human souls and lives, but that the cause was with 
ourselves. The Stoics, agreeing with Plato, deemed necessity to be an 
immoveable and violently-operating cause, and that fate was a complica- 
tion of arranged cauMe.s, in which concatenation we are so involved, 
thai of what conrcrns us, some things are fated, and some not. — Plut. 
riac. Phil. i. c. 25-27. A gloomy doctrine, always darkening and dis* 
composing the mind that adopts it. 



■ in ttiBir pluna and foreiti, and the hiuniui kind, Uf 
~~. the surface of the earth and to till it, iniie thoir 
n it, and Imild their own dwelLinee on it foe their uis 
KsaDiToiC. The histaTj of eBrthl7~nBiDre, our Bucred 
Et]'. is thus > portion of the hintoiy ofMs own eiistcnce, 
[Sl hit thinking mind,' Man, in hii mode and order of 
it iiSbo the idanned and appointed work of his Creator ; 
le lans of our frame, like those of the skies, and earib, 
neibQilies, and 
I, have been devised and eatahhahed by the saine 
n and choice which have constituted the rest of the 
Nothing has been left to chance ; nothing has 
occurred unforeseen or unprovided for. An intelligent Pur- 
poae hat directed hitherto the course of human aSairs, and 
stilt guides gnd governs human oature. All is conaislencf 
in tM economy of Divine Providence. There ii no anoaialy 
of neglect in one compaitment, and of assiduoiia c~ '^' 
another. . 

£verj portmn of the stupendous -whole, everj order of' 
baingB, and every division of their varieii claaaea, are alik«i< J 
the subject of his all-comprehenditig adniiniHtratiun, and of ^j 
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thiil i« ('otii|iriau(l within iU application ; for it is no law to 
lliiil on which it docB not operate. A general providence is 
llmrtiioKt an individual providence — a providence acting on 
llto Hiinit) principles towards every individual that is subject 
to iU ti^tiuv.y. Under such a providence, the unceasing 
Miipdrihttindonce, direction, system, control, and regulation of 
that iiuv()rei{(n who has chosen to be the creator and gov- 
ernor of his human race, every individual of that race has 
hwh id ways living, while he has lived, and the course of 
human affairs been carried on ; and all for some designed 
finds worthy of him who has conceived them, worthy of 
liim who has put them into execution, and who alone can 
ai:coniplitfh, at his own appointed times, his magnificent 
conceptions. On these ideas omr sacred history must be 
founded. 

I press these observations on your attention, because, when 
I was young, I was led away from the true conception of 
the fact, by the terms " general laws," and ** general provi- 
dence." They are used when connected with the Deity, 
especially the latter, too much to take off our attention from 
their individual application, and by this means to make prov- 
idence nothing but a verbal providence, and therefore no 
providence at all. But I now perceive that they have no 
meaning independently of their individuahty. The term 
" general" can only mean the greater number of particulars, 
and therefore what is called a general law, is always acting 
specifically. It was made and meant to do so, and it never 
acts in any other way. If it cease to act specifically, it 
ceases to act at all, and is no longer a law, nor any acting 
force. The laws of magnetism are in constant action on 
every substance, and in every place where the magnetic 
power is, and on every atom which it affects in proportion 
to its amount. The great attractive law of nature is of the 
same character. Though it reach from the sun to the farthest 
planet, and controls all the vast masses which roll around, 
yet it is always operating on every particle of which they 
consist, as much as, indeed thereby, on their collective mag- 
nitudes. It is by always acting specifically, and on the 
greatest number of particulars, that any force or influence 
becomes a general law. Its generality subsists on this fact. 

The general consists of a multitude of particulars. It is 
ihe number of its specific operations which constitutes its 
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indi»idiiiiliB8. TliBfB arc qo genera] things. In no part J 
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Ha general lawa hawe UiBTefore actua] gEncralities to ut { 
i^on. The laws that concern a rose, act on nnd in nvery . \ 
iBdividQil bush and dower of tliat vt^tabls. The laws thU ' 
relate to man. are ever operuiing on yaa, me, sod stety i 
living human being, high uc low, ricli or poor. He&ee II . , 
gmetal providence always meaiia H piovidence that acta olt 
•nd towards every eiiating individual. It cannot be odler^ 
l«riae than apecific and particular to each iudrviduHl. If it ' 
llo«i not BO act, it camiot be uniyeraal ; and if general doe* 
UM mean uuiverttal, it must aignily at loait that it individu- | [ 
ally embrsKea the far largest number. Diveet it of U 
ticulaiity, and you reduce it to a nonentity. There it 
differences in the atnount. It may he diminished or incteaaad *' 
in ita individual application, and the times of these modiGear. 
lions may vary. But it must never cease lo be indirid- 
luJ ; in so for as it does so, its generality ie withdrawn, at 
its actuality diaappeara. 

Thus a ^enenu providence and a particular provideiMS J 
differ in their meaning only in the one lieiiig the colleotin jj 
united number of the o^er. The genertl'^ 
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Jtall. ' 

Let this, then, be our ever comforting recollection, that 
WB are all individually partaking of that care, ootice, snper- 
intandence, and government, which ordy became general, be- 
CBose applied and extended to every one. We may be oe sure 
tbst we are personal participators of the bentUt of the provi- 
dential administration of human affairs, u we are of the light 
aod atmosphere, and of the daily food whioh the earth hu 
bsm appomted to produce ,ta ua in its yearly revolutioaa. 
But if wc uie so now, so have been out predi^cesiors. They 
equally have been u ' ' 
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concerns, fortunes and changes, it was from time to time 
applied to these, and, througii them, to the individuals who 
were aifected by them. All nations are more or less im- 
pressed with the belief of an observing and particular prov- 
idence.* 

Let us, then, assume it, as habitual principles of our in- 
telligent thought, that we are living in a designed creation, 
and under the providential administration of that Almighty- 
wisdom and benevolence, whose works and the character 
displayed in them, we surveyed in our former Letters. All 
the generations which have been before us on this earth, 
have been similarly circumstanced ; and their history, con- 
templated in this view, and with reference to the divine plan 
from which it has originated, and according to which it has 
been conducted, becomes so far sacred history ; for it will 
always present two impressive subjects to our consideration, 
the ideas and purposes of our Maker, in his creation and 
providential government of our race ; and the results which 
liave been evolved in the execution and development of his 
intentions and appointment. 

For the more we reflect, the more we shall be persuaded, 
that specific designs, specific ends, and specific formations, 
are the characters of our terrestrial abode and of its suc- 
cessive populations, and were the guiding principles of its 
construction. 

There could have been no compelling necessity that these 
should be such as we find them to be. As eternal Omnipo- 
tence can have no controlling superior, he could as easily 
have formed any other plan, and have established any other 
course of things, as that under which the generation of man- 
kind have been ordained to rise and pass away. This pos- 
sibility indicates, that both ourselves and our material system 

* Sir Walter Raleigh has quoted the fine expreMion anciently attrib- 
uted to Orpheus : *' God is an Infinite e^'e."— Hist. World, p. 16. This 
is the same thought which is so impressively expanded by the Jewish 
king : *• Whither shall I go ftvin thy spirit I or whither shall I fiee firom 
thy presence ? 

*' If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. If I make my bed in 
Hades, behold ! thyself is in it. 

** If I take the wings of the morning to dwell In the uttermost parts 
of the sea ; even there shall thy hand lead roe. 

** If I say, surely the darkness will cover roe ; the darknoMi and the 
light are both alike to iukk."— Psalm cxxxix. t 7-lS. 
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to be peculiar to our race aud reaidance, which appear about 

na. What he preferred thus originally to make, be has alia ' 

choMD still to uphold. 

He hiu continued ihia stream and order of things dovm to ■, 
oaraelTea ; and thia conservation announces that his crea- 
tions BJB yei id accordance with his designs, and are opera- 
ting to accomplish hja premeditated resulla. If Ihey were 
not, the fiat for their tarminatioti would haTo been issued, 
bscause nothing can exist against hia will, or in defiunee of 
hia power. He permits the existence of whatever he doei 
not annihilatp. for his own reasons and purposos, however 
UmpeTceivnble Chcy may he by our imperfect knowledge. All 
prayer and praise suppose that every thing is regulated Iqr 
Ma wUl.* 

On lliete ideMs the sacred history of nnlure, and o 
lecially the aacred history of man, must be founded. I 
lia imiat consist of what haa been providentially deiiRnKi 1 
and directed for his benefit. From his creation > ^ateak I 
and a proceaa hare been in constant development and opera> J 
tioQ for his wellbeing, always lending to promote the mond'T 
and intellccTnal formatiDn and advancement of human nature, , j 
BBneraUy and individually, Tlieae I-etlers will attempt ti 
Sclineale such outlines of the plan which has been pumtcd, 
■a my limited ability can diacem ; but what I shall fail \o \ 
Bcoomplish, othera will more aucceasfully elucidate ; for' ^ 
there )a no reason to doubt, that die ' 
dJatinKuisbins our age above any that has preceded, will not j 
let this, the loftiest theme on which it can moditata, remiin ' 
quite neglected by its inqnisilive induatry. We have been, 
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perhaps, occupied rather too exclusively in observing and 
describing the details and minutenesses of material nature. 
It is right that these should be carefully studied, because we 
cannot have exact knov\rledge of things in any other v^ay ; 
and they furnish the facts and grounds of the grander spec- 
ulations. But still, with the earthly and the palpable, the 
heavenly and the intellectual should be associated. For the 
contemplation of the plans and principles of their magnifi- 
cent Author, and of the means he has employed, and of the 
results which they have produced, ynW always be among 
the sublimest subjects of our thought, and a constant foun- 
tain of intellectual enjoyment ; and though we, who can 
rarely justly estimate the intentions of each other, whom we 
daily see, must always be very imperfectly qualified to criti- 
cise or appreciate the unrevealed purposes of the Almighty, 
yet we cannot err, if we always believe that the universal 
reason why any or every part and substance are what they 
are, will always be, because he has deliberately chosen, 
planned, and formed them to be so. Let this be the lixed 
deduction of our reason, and then it will be gratifying to the 
intellect to endeavour to comprehend the manner m which 
he causes what we admire or are studying, and to explore 
the reasons which appear to have actuated him in his ways 
as well as liis works. The satisfaction will always increase 
with the success ; but there will be pleasure in the effort 
even where it is unavailing, because it is one of the laws as- 
signed to our intellectual nature, that the true knowledge of 
him shall be attended with sweet and ennobling feelings ; 
and that every endeavour to attain it, reverentially pursued, 
shall be one of the most agreeable exercises of our think- 
ing faculty.* 

* Napoleon, at least, felt that religion was a pleasnrable reality. He 
said one day to Las Cvlhm, " Perhaps I shall again believe implicitly. 
God grant I may. I shall certainly make no resistance ; and I do not 
ask a greater blessing. It mast, in my mind, be a great and real happi- 
ness."-— l^as Casas, V. iii. p. 201. 

He seems to have retained bis belief in the Deity ; for he also men- 
tioned, " I never doubted the existence of God ; for if my reason was 
inadequate to comprehend it, my mind was not less disposed to adopt 
it. My nerves were in sympathy with the sentiment-" Again, '* We 
very properly believe in God, because every thing around us proclaims 
him, and the must enlightened minds have believed in him.^— lb. 

We like to know how kings and em|)erors feel on these great subjects, 
in nhirh we all have a coimnou iuterest ; but I own m>8«lf to be more 
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II visibly not the whole of all things, nor 
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nUarea and coiutructiotie may vary. But still, however no- 
merouB the existing orders of being may really be, we are 
all the BUbjBctB of one wondroui - > "' 
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pointed to it, and not assigned to otliers. Each, therefore,, 
tsuhsists with a particular composition, and with a course of 
laws and agencies appropriated to it. From this circum- 
ntance, each must have a sacred history of its own, adapted 
to these, and proceeding from them, with which only itself is 
concerned ; yet in the great principles of the divine care 
and government, we may assume that there is no difference 
between any. 

Diversities will, however, begin, and will prevail in the 
modifications, rules, and nature of the events and operations 
by wliich these general principles will be severally applied. 
These will correspond in all with the peculiarities which 
distinguish them from each other ; but as these variations in 
other orbs are unknown to us, we have no materials on 
which we can reason about them. They and we as yet 
liave no acquaintance with each other ; no mutual inter- 
course has in any age taken place between us, and therefore 
we can only perceive, that it is pfossible that some momen- 
tous relations may hereafter occur with them, when death 
shall remove us from our present home. We cannot pre- 
vent the mind from desiring this, nor, as we gaze upon therr 
nightly rafliaiice, from aspiring to it. * 

There is an attraction in iheir sparkling lucidity which 
draws the soul upward to them, and nothing but the impos- 
Ribility of our traversing the space between us keeps us from 
them. Could we navigate the atmosphere and super-ascend- 
ing ether to them as we cross the ocean to Australia or Po- 
lynesia, how numf rous would be our voyages to these ce- 
lestial islands !t If our future bodies should be less affected 

* In his interesting " Soinnium Scipionle," Cicero represents the 
second of the great Scipios beholding in a dream his celebrated grand- 
father Africanus, appearing to him among the stars, and coiirersing with 
him : such a vision excited his wish to join him : '' O pater sanctissime 
ct optime ! Why sliould I tarry on earth ? Why may I not hasten to 
ascend up to you ?" 

" It cannot be so," answered he, " until that God, whose temple is 
whatever you are beholding, shall liberate you IVom the confinement of 
your body ; there is no avenue to this region open to you. Mankind are 
born under the law which keeps them in that central globe which is 
railed the earth; but a soul has been glTcn to them: cultivate, then, 
integrity and piety. That life is the way to heaven (via est in cceluni) ; 
and to the socety of those who, having so lived in their body, when they 
become freed H-om it, will dwell in this place which you are contempla- 
ting."— So«i, Scip. Cic. Op. v. li. p.lbl. 

t We cannot, hov(<ever, but smile at sotne of the strange fancies 
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by that gri'n'aliiig fotCB which now binils us to oiir suifscft, J 
or •hould poMess energies ol' nioUon ivhich Hhould bB.ca)>abia i 
of Diercoiniiig it, Iha iransil would be L-ertsin, if wbu ' 
wished were then peimitted lo us. ThHl we may have c( 
neiion nnd knowledge of theit conleiita or inhabitunts here- J 
u&et, h<u< been the a^ieculBtion and the hope of tome of 
mnthiest minds which have shone in. humaa life:* 
although it will be Blnsya most natural to ub all to £ 
■ ly of thB eailh we are Uvmg on, and to cultiTate Btlttch- 
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)t possible to iiiatiy, and is a 
unwise III alJ as i( is unnei^essary, to confine oui ihougiiti 
and wishes, exclusivBiy, ui its graliHeatiuns and pursuiti. 

We feel (spiilils of something nobler ; we seem bam foi 
what is superior. Dieanu, and whispera, and wtshea, ami 
imaginations of greater and belter objects and occD(iation%,- l 
IVefluenl]/ come uncalled inlo our conaciousnesa : ludilj* J 
then delightful to have any ground io lecoltect, that in OU ■ 
Almighty Father's house there aie many maiuiiong, and thal^ ■ 
we uve been iuTited to reside in some of those whleb. 
though nol cognizable now, ere preparing for om hereafte/. 
It is even pleasurable to think that we are in one of thenr 
only here, and that thcrefbre there are many more to know. 
It then becomes a satisfaction lo us to perceive, that we nro 
hero bat as tenants, for a term of no lone duration. We 
have, indeed, only a tenancy at will, and the option is nol 
wi^i ourselves lo stay or quit when we think proper, Bttt 
it' is a consolation lo remember, that the Lard of one is the 
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Lord of ull, and that every other home to us will bo as much 
hi* woilil, BS the praient one which we are enjoying. There 
IB enough uDund us here, lo mske us happy in the thought 
t»t btiiuff anywhere in his ctention i and the sacred histoiy 
of ail that he bag made and done for manhind. in the globe 
which bo hu here given ua, wdl, as we become more a*, 
qusinted with it, diapoae na to rejoice that he takes upon 
hinuelf to remove us from it to some other place of his 
own appottitment, and ut sucli pfiriod of our inilividual ex- 
iatenca u he thinks moat proper. Who thai is wise would 
Dot ralher leave the choice of both points lo him, than ei- 
eroise it for ourselves in such an ignorance of all be<(ond 
whkl we see, as every one of ns must remain in, onlil our 
departure from it ? Here the advioe of the greatest Roman 
Mtiriat conies appositely to us, wliich he eipresaed to bis 
feUon-citiiens. as their aunt prudent conduct lowirda their 
dirinilies : 



I 

1 Natn praJaeaaJiR, apUBfllnaa quogud (fabuot Dki- ^^^H 

1^^ J CsrlDT ta mil bomo, quan (Ibl.~Juv, Sat. i. ver. aU-dO. ^^H 



From out God we shall always have what is beat for us, 
though it may not be what at the time would be moat grati- 
lyuig ta us.f But we timy intmst and desire his wisdom to 
be ihB judge and disposer in this respect for us ; and upon 
the BBnie principle of that exhilarating truth, wMch even 
Juvenal could liisoern, that the human race is oven dearer 
Maker than we are to ouraelves,]: 
r CBUDOt gaze upon the stars without the Ihougbl that 

be of our future abode may be among them, however 

impoMible it is here to ascertain its locality. The convic- 
tini of this uncertainty never destroys the hope. We admit 
tiwt the home of the living dead ia inacrutable to all who 
* ]l passed that bonm, from which no traveller has re- 

We know that we shall change into invisibility 
Vihan we die. from the natural invisibility of our living prin- 
' ■ ■ 'H. But the same mind which carries us now lo the 
Uranus, and reasons upon the immeasurable apacs 
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eye, and believes that it is etacioiied andaiirvmsclaewhore.* 
It will be always laiidnhle, as well as felieitaling, to indulge 
this fbelitiB, though we need noi, like sonie of Ihe ancianta, 
fitaatae to say irfiete.t Wa leave the dlscOvoiy of DUr fu- 
ture home to the lime ataigned for our becoming acquainted 
with it. The dead only know the destmation and leaidoiiee 
of the dead ; Ihey form a oiaaa of boings quite dllferent from 
what they weiT^ in their earthly vitaUty, and the great secret 
IBDiBins with them ai impenetrable as ever. 

In the meanliine it is quite sufficient for every preaenl 
pnrposB of our OKittenoe, to know that we, like our fore- 
fathers, aball in due time be diamissed from what we aro now 
•ansorially connected with i and that, as our whole popula- 
tion here is bnt a BBclion of a most multjtudinoua quantity 
of intulligent eiistence, scattered throngh mjTiadji of other 

ment is >ili lona on bis dntlibal : " My uhildnin : r»p«i urU giCn-. if 

w^'llu'squ^'myliaRian IIH. Yuu cuiuat indnd 
Wj i^v liTi^v ELuoartJ ; but from wUBt il rtom ""Y'- J^jJ 
llTlng wliUo In U> monal boili, and ym poriiliHi whon uiHHetnnisd . 
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voridii yet wb sll camgiOBe one family of one cnmmoii pa. 
nml. We have this aifinity indelibly with each other, 
ire not yet assDcialed by peisonnl acquaintance ; 
and Tram this circumstiuice »e rnay reaaonably infer, tliat 
unid all OUT diBsimilatilieE, there mnst he iniuiy unalogiea 
beCWeea u« and them, which mark our granil paternal ancei- 
liy and out irutual kinahip. 

Yet atill, as neither our natural nor oui ciril histarles eaa 
be alike, neither can our reapective aacred hiitoriea be more 
They have each their own, and out* muBt be lim- 
ited to Duraelvea. Theirs will be adapted to their distinct 
modificationa of being, at outs haa been to thoas which char- 

naiioa with the citeroal world amid which we move and act. 
But althou^ our divine philoaophy muit relate principally 
U mmelvea, it will be right to study it with the recollectioD, 
ihal our ^obe is but one of the uncounted hosts which aui^ 
id the throne of our marvellous Creator ; and that he it 
Bt all liwea the Sovereign Lord, ttie preserver and the ttene- 
factor equally of all. That he suHtains them in being, as 
well as ourselves, we see by their continued existence ; for, 
although some changes hate been noticed by astrononiical 
observers i* and the acientific asaistances to our natural eye- 
^ It bavB enabled ua, beyond eipectation, to multiply their 
AUfobei, yet, as far as we can judge, the vaat mullitudes 
have remained in unaltered conservat 
posi^n and array in which they have in every age been 
seen. I We know, indeed, that they have not been thus 
elBadily in their viaiblo atationa, bBcause, as some aacifnl 
jAilusophera thought, they weiB lixed, like nails, in a solid 
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^^^fcete." WhatBvai tliey nay be, they ate floating in «psce or 
nher, as Sne]y and ta unpropped uid ualastetied as ws are. 
Mighty Iswe of eUBpcnsion uphold those that never move, 
as oUierB of revolulioti impel and guide such as circulate. 
Bui their continued appeatance, and its unchanging unifomi- 
i^, demonstrate tn ua that his power is bb betulicently ac- 
tive lowatds them, as it is towuda us ; ud from the begin- 
ning □( hunun cansciouaaeaa at leaat, has alwaja beea bo. 
Whether they preceded us in eiiBlence, or conuneuced 
nheu we did, we haye not been infoniLfld, aud therefore can- 
not know ; for nothing that is diBeeraible in them, gives any 
mark of the chronology of their being. This abseoee of Jl 
indication of their date would be the same, whatever might 
be tbe greater or less degree of its remoteness. Their vibi- 
bla phenomena would bo the same to us, whether they weis 
created one hundred yean ago, or one hundred ^ousand. 
Il was iherofore an egregious etroi' of antiquity so boldly Co 
pronounce that they had eternally existed ^t an exlraTagance 
of supposition like that of encouraging man lo think huiueK 
a god;t poor, perishable, dependant and erring man, who 
owes every thing that he has or ia to the only real Deity, by 
whose favours and blessings, specially given for that pur- 
pose, it is that his intelUgent mind can make the acquisi- 
liens. and dieplay the powers which have drawn down 
Ihia unbecoming and eia^eraled panegyric upon him ; a 
pUtegyrie not left to be a word, because it was carried ac- 
tmUy into operation whan the Egyptians deified aud worahip- 
ped their kings ; Greece, her heroes ; and Rome, her often 
half-mad and most frequently profligate, cruel, or common- 
minded tyrants ; and when even Cicero himself, who ei- 
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pro!t9rs with such complacency the impious self-adulatioU) 
tiH^k some trouble to give his own daughter a participation 
ol" this venerated character.* 

It is for us to be grtiteful to our Creator, for assigning to 
us a nature so wonderful, so improvable, so capable of ex- 
cellonces, and licensed to cherish such heavenly aspira- 
tions ; but it is also for us never to forget our personal 
imperfections, our unworthiness in his sight, who knows so 
fully what he has done to raise us from it ; our siiming ac- 
tions and propensities, and our general unwilUngness to cor- 
rect them.t 

It may therefore be made one of the first points of our 
sacred history, that the heavens, like our earth, contain nu- 
merous kingdoms, states, and beings ; and though it pleased 
the ancients to consider our world as the centre of all exist- 
ence, to which every thing had reference, and to make it 
also an actual Deity,J yet we must not for a moment sup- 
pose, that the human race monopolizes the attention or the 
regard of the Great Parent of all. Both the Grecian and Ro- 
man mind persisted in beUevins that our globe was in the 
middle of the universe, round which all the hosts of heaven 
continually revolved ;^ and the oriental imagination has been 
so self-flattering as to deem it the most precious of all.ll 

* The instance of Cicero's making a little temple for tlie apotheosis, 
or deification of his daughter, was stated, firom his own account of it, iu 
my Mod. Hist. Engl. v. iii. p. 104, note 96. 

*' liOrenzo ! swells thy bosom at the thought ? 
The swell becomes thee ; *tis an honest pride. 
Ricvi£RK tuvsulf; and yet, THVHKLr okshsk. 
His nature, no man can overrate ; and none 
Can undkrratic his mkrit.'* — Night Thoughts, 6. vi. 
t Plutarch says, '* The name of the earth is dear and venerable to every 
Grecian, and it has been our custom, from our forefathers, to worship it 
(ae6eadai) like any other god," — l)e Fac. Lun. 1723. 

Plato represents it as *'the first and most ancient of the gods which 
are t'enerated within the heavens."— Plat. Tim. Tayl. p..471. 

^ The central position of the earth was so early an opinion, that 
Tliales maintained it.— Plut. Plac. 1. iii. c. 2. Plato, in bis Tima>us, 
teaches it; AriHtotle likewise, De Ccelo, 1. ii. c. 14. The Alexandrian 
astronomers, Hipparchus, as well as Ptolemy also, though both Philslaus. 
and Aristarchua had maintained otherwise ; and among the Romans, 
Cicero and Manilius assert it ; and Pliny declares that, by *' baud dubiis 
arjniTnentis." it is manifest ** medium esse mundi totius." — L. ii. c. CU. 

II The Cinghalese Raja Vali states, " There are an infinite number of 
worlds, whereof 10(>,UOO lacs of worlds are more precious than the 
others, and 10,0(J0 worlds are still more precious than these. But this 
world, caliud Magul Sakwcdl (the earth), is niora prectous than all the 
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Thiipi __ 

icBte ftQin [he hiunaii mind. 
g Gi«d in the centre of Ihe 
It a moving plan 

n England aa late as llie end of tlie reign of 
a II., that Biibop Wilkins m^e* the lint propoBition ' 
"■ mk ho wrota \o enforce it, to be, " that the tecmhif. t 
od singularity of this opinion can be no taScieab T 
a prove it erroneom."* A little before thie, iIm' I 
m le&louB prelate compaged and publiahed fonrteen pn^ J 
ioni to convince his CDuntiyrneii that the moon majr bo ■. J 
world,* though OrpheuB had intimated the same truth abo« H 
IwratT-five DcmtuneB before.t But the natural fact waa KH | 
inuuedialely nullified by tlie infatuation of making it a 
i^ that it never obtuined a general credit. Orphens himeelf 
Mth«Wiy to this deliroui absurdity,^ which continued down 
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to the days of Plutarch, and would have still prevailed if 
Christianity had not abolished it.^ 

The creation of the stars has been for purposes con- 
nected with themselves, and independent of our earth. But 
that they are seen by us, is a fact which proves that it has 
been one principle of the divine system, botn in our and their 
formation, that we should, by their visibility, be prevented 
from considering ourselves as the only beings in existence. 
The other planets must, from the same cause, be under the 
same impression, and this result could not have occurred un- 
less it had been specially provided for. The perception thus 
given to every one of the wonderful extent of creation, has 
been produced by causing each starry world to be an island 
in an unmense ocean of what we call space ; and by keeping 
this in such subtile tenuity or transparency, that it nowhere 
precludes our eyesight from receiving luminous sensations 
from these celestial orbs, although they are at a distance irom 
us so prodigious as to be quite unascertainable. This sys- 
tem has the double effect of magnifying our conceptions of 
our Creator, and of precluding all disproportioned and inflated 
notions of ourselves ; for if none of the heavenly hosts had 
been visible to us, how greatly woiild our ideas of him have 
been diminished, and how much should wc not have miscon- 
ceived the importance of ourselves, from the inference which 
would then have been unavoidable, that the human race com- 
posed the whole of ezisliug nature.! 

* Plutarch remarks, *' The moon has not lost its divinity (ro 0exov), 
nor the sentiment of veneration forit.*'— DeFac. Lun. p. 1723. 

t How prone the human mind has been to ezafgerate its own im> 
portance and tliat of its little earth, we see flrom the opinions of sucii 
men as Seneca and the Stoics, who had, nevertheless, altogether, upon a 
fair balance of error and trutti, a larger portion of sound mind than most 
of the other philosophers. Seneca says, what his school believed, ** ail 
tile Iieavens, wliich the fiery ether, the highest part of the universe, in- 
cludes; all those stars, wtioee number cannot be told ; all this host of 
heavenly bodies, their sun running his course so near us, draw their 
nourishmetUfrom the earth (alimentum ex terrene trahunt), and share 
it among them ; nor are they sustained by any thing else than by the 
breath of the earth (nee ullo alio quam halitu terrarum sustinentur)." — 
Nat. Quest. 1. vi. c. 16. 

Only 200 years ago, Dubartaa found this old opinion still so flivoured 
and maintained, as to think it necessary to attack it in his yoem oa 
Creation. The passage is thus translated by Sylvester : 

" And therefore smile I at these fable forgers, 
Whose busy, idle style, so stiffly urges 
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Of ilie plsneii which STB conneciod with our sim. It 
them, Mara nntl Venui, are (he moat likely to ha-ve on thna 
■nimitvcl bein^ of tome analogy with thoie which inhabit' 
aat earth. They are aulficmnll; near lhi> lun to have htw*1. 

If diveraitiei, Ihat we cuanoC poaitively infer that that 
in haa the lame Iwdiea of nesh luid blood, u invwit. 
cTitol prinoi[J« here. 
fit identity with a nature liks ours can he premmed aa lo 
~lJBhahilantB of Mercury, on account of ita greater proi- 
JJite.Ihe Bolar radiance ; nor as to thoan of Jupiter, Saturn, 
l^tlraniia, because their remoteneaa and di«ernihte tiecu- 
"Ihe imply great diisimilaritieH la na and to our globe : 
tei can then vegelahle aniiiiala, if any, be the same aa 
aan. Hence ^eir external werlda must be unlike that from 
which we derive our aeuBatiuna and our knowledge. They 
auat levErally have modsa of being, component parte ana 
■Bbatanoe, inipreaeioni, idcae, Bnd inclinationa, yerf differentL 
fiom all that we are conacioue of here. Yel they may, nob- 
withataiiding thja diveraity of thi ' ' ■• - - 

"igBnl tMiii^ 
re entitled 
io ; if t}iey rsuon. it i 
if they think, it cannot 
Iboughts. Their eenai 
DMUial powers, and thi 
Umal worlds, and not tiom oura. 

Their deaitea and purauite will carrexpond with tha Im- 
pteaaiona they receive in their teapective sbodea, aa oun 
itise from the objects on onr surfbce ; and thna we and they 
miut he uhlike each other in knowledge, habit, and nilure, 
vhatever kind of beinga they may be. 

From theiB reflecliona, we aeera 10 bo juelified in con- 
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Hidering it to be «nolher principle of the divine economy 
under which we live, that there sliall not be human beiugH 
at preunl anywhere but on this eorth ; for it is the peculiar 
coufltTUGtion and position of oar planet, ita euhstonces, organ- 
' tisd eUsBes, Inwif aodcoureeofthingB, which, with out bodijy 
I frame and figure, combine to mahe ub what we are. These 
not being the same in any other otb aboTe ns, human natwre 
must be distinguished by Ibeir eflecte, liom all other modes 
of eenlient existence. In the bony, atlerinL fleshy, and 
nertous ayaleme or oor ftame. we resemble the birds and 
quadrupeds about us. But our conliguralion, Umba, and 
oiotivitiea, have no parsliel among these, but transcend them 
with a superiority tliat never can be lessened, except hy that 
wilful debilitation and self-degradation, which gross sensual- 
i^ea or habitual intoxication cannot be continned nithont 
producing. 

It is also a part of the system of our creation, which we 
do not kaow to prerail in any other orb, that we consist of a 
double nature, united in a temporary nnd dissoluble union, 
but which uBTer ends until our present life closes. It is this 
association of our spirit, or thinking principle, with the ma- 
terial body mto wliich we grow, that constitutes human 
nature. It is the continuance of this combination which 
makes our human life ; it is the termination of it which causes 
death. Though eastern stories amuse our imagination with 
lOme magician chamcters, who can dart their soul into other 
Rlndies, ^andoning for a time their own ; yet this, in subei 
t.tnith, we know to be impoasible. The union of the reason- 
"=-5 and feeling mind with the corporeal form that we are 
im with, is inseparable while we live. Not even a trance, 
' > deathlike fit. or any suspension of out senses or sensibility, 
IB a parting of the one irom the other. All such phenomena 
are bat a lecession of the principle of life and lensalion, from 
its exterior organizations into its interior functions. But the 
fracture of the combinatioti is in all cases death; and, once 
taking place, can never be remedied Iw mortal power. It is 
the appointed law, that the union shill form human nature, 
and lis subsistence be human life. There is no life until it 
takea place, and none after it is severed. When the com- 
Unation is dissolved, the body decombines into its component 
elements, which it could not do while its living principle wu 
widuD it This, on its separation, departs, we know not 
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whither. Being no subject of our sight or other senses in 
any other individuals, we cannot, though watching at their 
deathbed, trace its movements when it becomes disunited 
from their material forms. And as we shall necessarily lose 
the power of utterance when such an event shall occur to 
ourselves — for, in leaving the body, i*, quits the nerves and 
muscles of its vocal organs — no communication can be made 
of what is taking place at that eventful moment. 

It is from revelation alone that we can derive any knowl- 
edse of what awaits us, when we thus die away from our 
fellow-beings here ; and it is the glory and happiness of 
human nature, that it is distinguished by having from its Cre- 
ator the promise of another existence, different from its 
present one, in a new form of body, and in some other local- 
ity, and in a new external world. Thus it is another part 
of cur scheme of being, that we shall have a double life, as 
well as a double nature ; but with this distinction, that the 
body with which our living principle is here connected, is 
only to be temporary and dissolvable, but that the frame in 
which our double nature will be renewed to us hereafter, 
will be imperishable, and as everlasting as the spirit itself. 

Thus it has been planned and appointed, that human nature 
and human existence shall have in every one this striking 
peculiarity, that its conscious life shall be divided into two 
unequal portions, separated by death in this world from each 
other. One part, the smallest, our present life ; the other 
part in some future state and region, as it shall be assigned 
to us hereafter, which will not be interrupted again. The 
body we have now is adapted to the transiency of our pres- 
ent existence, and its durability is therefore purposely made 
brief and uncertain. The next investment of our living prin- 
ciple must be as different from our present one, as the qual- 
ityof immortality is from fragility, disunion, and decay.* 

* The great principle as to our future life, that we shall there again 
ttflsume our double nature, and be a body and soul, was one of the new 
truths established in the human mind by our Saviour and his apostles. 
There are many indi<:ation8 that most of the (Christian doctrines had been 
more or less intimated to the primeval times, but were superseded by 
others of human invention. Thus this idea of the soul being reunited 
to a body, pervaded the whole ancient Egyptian nation, as every mummy 
CefltiSes to us; but they lost the truth of the re-formation of the body 
into a superior kind from the elements of the present one, at the flnal 
rflKurreciion, to be the res;ident of the celestial kingdom appolv\\ft4KQx\v\ 
Vol. I.— H 
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We do not know that any other orders of intelligent beings 
are living anywhere else under such a system as this. For 
any thing that we know, human nature may be the only class 
in the universe which has this peculiarity. We have no 
reason to believe that it has been made a law with any resi- 
dents in the other plar.ets or stars, that their existence shall 
be divided into two unequal portions, like ourS) and that these 
shall be separated from each other by a destruction of their 
first material form. We do not indeed know that they pos- 
sess a compound form like our own ; for if they do not, then 
they cannot experience that change which our death brings 
upon us. Our death is attached to our material frame, not 
to our spirit. It is the dissolution of our present body ; the 
separation of that from our living principle or soul : it is not 
the destruction of that living principle ; therefore no beinff 
that is not, as we are, compounded of a material form, ana 
of a vital principle, can be subject to a death like ours. 

The consideration of these laws of our system of being, 
will prevent us from letting the immensity of the universe, 
and of its Creator, induce us to think too meanly of human 
nature ; and from leading us to feel, as some have done, 
that the whole human race are but contemptible emmets in 
his sight, and too inconsiderable to be honoured with the 
smallest portion of his attention. Ancient thinkers had some 
ideas of this sort.* It is a favourite topic still with many 

and chose to believe instead, tbat the soul was to live again on this earth 
after a period of 3.000 years, and to reanimate its former habitual body 
(Ilerod. Eot. a. 124) ; and therefore they embalmed this as it died, and 
preserved it careftilly, to be ready for this re- union, as they did their cats 
and some other animals. This opinion was so fixed, that no pledge for 
a debt was so good a security, or so sure of being redeemed, as the mum- 
mied body of a parent or relation.— Diod. Sic. 8. This idea of a bodily 
resurrection or reconstmction, was so new and incredible to the Grecian 
and Uoman mind, that both at Athens and by the Roman gorernor, Paul 
was derided for inculcating it Both the Epicurean and Stoic philoso- 
phers exclaimed, " What will iliis babbler say ?**— Acts xvii. 18. 

* Some of their theories could not but lead them to very low estima- 
tionn of human kind. You will remember the '' cum prorepserunt** of 
Ilorace: When men crawled out of the first earth, like animals, "a 
mutum et lurpe pecus "—Sat. lib. iii. It wan the dogma of Anaximan- 
der, " that men were first produced within fishes, and were there nour- 
ished like their young fry, as the ancients thought ; bnt afterward, 
when they had acquired strength able to defend themselTes, they were 
ejected out of the fiKhes' belly on to the land. Hence be affirmed finh to 
be the paruiits of mankind, and therefore condemncrd our feeding upon 
them.**— Flut. Syni. 1. viii. c. 8. Tiie Grecian sage was at least as wIm 
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who doubt or diBbelieve a pioviJcnco, aiid I have known ' 
Home Tsluabis minils to be much affected by such nn im- 
pieaaion. In oppoailion to thi;, let us sdrcrt to tho prob- 
ability, for the roasoni which haTe been adduced, that there 
■re no human beingB in the universe but on our globe. And 
if not, then iJie special creation of them on onr Birth onlf.VM 
ia an inilicatioii of lome spscial design in oin exjitence, *o4i| 
B reason for iha particular notice and care of our CreatOti^^ 
But the absence of all certainty that ihets are tntelligl 
beings superior to us in any of the radiant Orbs w 
anywhere else, except the ministerial ajigels, who si 
«ibibiied as in immediate attendance on the Sovereign of M, 
or in the execution of his commands, should alio operate 1( 
liiader us from concluding, that there ia any thing in crelbi^ 
"' n that is likely to divest us of the regard and ci 
ivident Maker, or that has any natural claim to ' 

n^iis sight than any other of his works. Distrust all phi- 
' — (Whera who inculcate such ideas ; and be on your guard 
agamst those who separate nature from its God, or tsach lis J 
laws and phenomena without reference to him. PhEosophen ■ 
are as ^t to err, in manv of their opinions, as other peopl^,W 
and have continually been doing so.* 
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LETTER VI. 

Sacred History comprises the Plan^ the Purposes^ and the Results ofths 
Divine System^ as to Mankind — Outlines of the Great Events which 
have accrued in Human Affairs. 

The sacred history of the world, as it relates to man- 
kind, may be considered under three divisions of our inquiry. 
The Plan on which it has been carried on ; the Reasons 
and Purposes for which that particular plan has been 
adopted, and its execution pursued ; and the Results or 
ends which have already been accomplished by it, or which 
seem evolving from it. 

Our knowledge of the Plan must be derived from a study 
of the events which have taken place ; for it is in these that 
it will be indicated, as the movements of a great army, and 
their consequences and effects, enable the attentive observer 
to perceive the scheme and objects of the commander in the 
conduct of his campaign. 

That a plan has been devised and selected by our Creator 
for his human world, and steadily acted upon by him in 
the course of its affairs, seems to be as certain as any fact 
that is deducible from what we know of him, and from its 
analogies with the certainties of his physical creations. We 
assume that our material world has been a reasoned produc- 
tion of his intelligence. But if so, then human hfe, and 
the concerns which most affect it, must be directed and 
governed by him, because the inorganic portions of our 
earthly system have been visibly made with express refer- 
ence to what is living and sentient ; and all that is so has 
been manifestly formed with a peculiar consideration of man, 
the most sentient and intellectual of all. But nothing was 
more requisite to his welfare and intellectual improvement, 
than that the great incidents of his social history, and of the 
course of his earthly life, should be such, and be from time 
to time so regulated, as to prevent his destruction or degen- 

that any ancient mathematicians, men whose leaders we are so accus- 
corned to revere, should sehouttly calculate upon it as authentic informa- 
tion? 
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bn^on ; to lead Uiiu to lucieasing knuwleilgo . 
ad tha erruts of his own ignotoiice and evil . , 

and ID trace and Rducate his mursl senaibilitieB and mental | 
eamcily. That a deliberatt^d pkn, and a careful eiecntkR 
of It, haa been as necBsaaiy to iiuman nature si to the plan 
elaiy ayatem, I cannot doutit. 

This is one of the concluwons which follow from ow bainj^ 
the ccBBtion of a God of thought and knowledge ; and from j 
□ui perceptioa of that oninincience, that wisdom, and " ' 
benevolencB, which ace so visible in what he has made. 
It is tmpDSEible for my mind to beheTe, Ibat man 
abandoned by his Maker as soon as ha was created. So 
much intellect os^peare in Ibe constmetion of the univerBe, 
could not act so capriciously nor so malevulently. We need 
hii direction and care far more than the niateciil world ; and 
oothitia essential to our wellbeing can have been withheld 
bj anch a Creator. I rely upon the certainty that he always 
acts consistenlly with his own nature, and never in contra- 
diction to it. We can already discern enough of him to be 
■Btistied of his moral perfections and transcendent sagacity. 
These may assure us, that human atfairs have been from 
their commencement a superintended subject of his foresee- 
ing care ; that he has wise designs and gracious ends in all 
that he directs and causes ; and that llio course and conduct 
«f all that relates lo human kind, have b 
cession, justly regulated on a plan of wisdom and ber 
«ver promoting and producing the appointed reanlta. 
raaulrs, like the plan, must be sought for in ihe actual 
and consequences which have taken place. 

But his Reasdhb and Pubfoses in the adopt 
jmiaecutions of his plana, are more difficult of discemment. 
There ia such a largeness of eileat, such a multiplicity of 
operation, such a combination of minntenesa with vastness, 
■uch a gradation of process, and such a reference from the 
present to the fulnre, which it prepares and produces, in all 
ihat he does, that wherever he has not revealed his inten- 
tions, human inference and tonjecture can but faintly and 
iiuperfectty supply the deficiency of the given information. 

We call but do in this, as with Ih^ fabric of general na- 
ture. We must observe, reflect, reason, and infer. It cannot 
be uidawful for us thus to endenvour to trace his laasat 
his meanings in his ways any more Ihan in his works 
H 2 
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it never will be either an undesirable or an improper exercise 
of the mind to do so, if we pursue the inquiry in a reveren- 
tial and deferent spirit, and do not attempt to assert our indi- 
vidual notions to be unquestionable truth. Our best conclu- 
sions will still be but our own single judgment, and must be 
always left to the consideration of others, how far they 
are likely to be true. The greatest point will be to take 
care, that they be always in accordance with that which 
alone is authority on such topics. The sacred volume must be 
our compass and our intellectual pilot in these : nothing that 
is in contradiction to this, in what concerns the laws and 
dealings of its grand object towards mankind, ought to be 
regarded as entitled to our belief. It is my earnest desire 
that my inferences should never be at variance with it, as it 
is the only safe guide we can obtain on such subjects. Di- 
vested of this, we should have no criterion of any truth 
upon them ; but every thing would be in as much doubt and 
obscurity, as it was in the days of Carneades- and Epicurus : 
and oui; opinions on God and nature, if it had not enlightened 
the human mind, would have continued to be as absurd as 
they were, before the dissemination of divine truth had 
given new light to the judgment, new pnnciplcs to the rea- 
son, and new motives and sympathies to the human heart. 

A new form of human nature from that time began to 
arise, in individual after individual, which enlarged in every 
subsequent age, until it attained those new features which 
distinguished the sixteenth century, and which have been 
increasing in beauty, dignity, and expansion ever since. Com- 
pare now the enlightened men of Europe with those of the 
greatest nations of antiquity, and you will find the contrast 
to be most striking. ** 

* The Phenicians were distinguished before the Greeks, who derived 
their letters from them ; and yet the T> rians, when attacked by enemies, 
chained the imager of their gods to their altars, that they might not 
abandon (heir city. Olherii, when they sent their divlnitien to be washed, 
or to undergo a purifying lustrai ion, exacted sureties for their return. 
The Romans, as wise, are alleged by some of their historians to hav« 
had chants and incantations, by which they could draw away to them- 
selves the gods of their enemies. — Plut. Kom. Quest, c. 01. 

Anaxagoras, DemocritUR, and Metrodorus, thought the sun a mass of 
iron, or a stune on fire.— Plut. Plac. I. ii. c. 20. Anaximander talked of 
bis having respiration, c. 21 . The Stoics mentioned bis paHsing throcgb 
a tract for his of intent ; and this was the ocean or tbe eartli, on whose 
exhalatioDs ke/uHs, c. 23. 
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On Eurreying tlie eventi of hniniui history from iho 
6tm, the great outtinea of what has occurred to miuikind _ 
the ages before us, may be ilistinguiahed into EOme gCMHt' 
\ of which the (oitowing shall ba the firil subjects '" 
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it was to remain as long as the earth should last ;* and the 
formation of its primitive surface, and the superincumbent 
atmosphere, into that state which would best suit the nature 
and condition of mankind, as the Deity meant them to be in 
the first period of their existence, with a vegetation and 
animal system corresponding thereto, were first completed. 

This completion was accompanied by the selection of a 
particular part of the surface to be a garden of great beauty 
and abundance, with every plant and tree that would most 
please and gratify the eye and taste, in order to be the first 
residence of the created pair of human beings, from whom, 
in due time, all others were to descend ; but this place was 
to be their abode only so long as they should choose to obey 
him, and be guided by him. 

The next events were, the removal of Adam and Eve, 
upon their disobedience, from their garden of Eden into the 
general world ; and the descent of two races of human 
beings from them, one of which began with an ancestor, 
who, having destroyed his brother, separated from his 
paternal family, and became the founder of a distinct popu- 
lation. With these the first arts that are noticed originated. 
This line in time became united with the other, but the im- 
proved civilization of both led to such a relaxation of all the 
moral duties, that the social world became full of violence 
and corruption, and the termination of this state and mode 
of existence of human beings, was resolved upon and 
effected by their Creator, by the instrumentality of a uni- 
versal deluge. 

By the operation of this destructive revolution, the ancient 
surface and state of the earth were changed, and a new 
surface was in most parts imposed, suited to the existence 
of the renewed human population, for the production of 
which one chosen family was specially reserved. 

But this new population of the earth was appointed to 
begin under new laws of nature, both in themselves and in 
external things. An essential modification of their own vi- 
tality took place in the contraction of human life to one 
tenth of its former duration : and great alterations in the 
condition and agencies of the material world must have fol- 
lowed the deposition and distribution of the new rocks and 

* Genesis iz. v. Jl. 
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■ince inbiisting ; and ihia was, that they should not groi 
up, as they thetiuelves deaireil, in one dense mid unitq 
population, oceupyinE only one country or locality ; but thM 
*ga)i»l their will, they should be sepaAted into VKtiou. 
ftnUliea or portiuna ; and that tbaaa should aeparate fton, 
each other, and settle in parts of the Burfiice, si Torioui . 
fiatances ftom each other, and thete become the heads oc 
ttmnders or distinct tribes and nctiona. 

These dispersed colonies, or little masses of separated 
populaliona, were kept in this state apart frooi each other, and 
made to remain to by the cessation of one general language, 
and by the rise and uae of dissimilar words oi forms of 
■peech necuhar to each community, which went on to iO' 
creaie instead of lessening, as ihs numbers of mankind 
were multiplied. 

These diversities of the human population were ao at»- 
tianed and acted upon aii to form two grand dirisiona of Im- 
man nature, mind and manner. The one a chain of settled 
and civilixed nations otiglnatmg; from each other, or con- 
nected by mutual communication and intercourse : the other, 
■ wilder and moling series of tribes in that which we udl 
the uncivilized conation, keeping atoof from amity or intei- 
mixture with each other, and having peculiar chaiaeters of 
iBri nd and body, different from the more quiet and ouitivaled 

7 the settled nations, the Egyptians, the Assyri- 
jabylanians, the Pbenicians, Persians, and Greeks. 
PCaithaginians aod Romans, Hucceeded each other In ad- 
~ nent and celebrity, while the Chinese, who grew up in 
cular comer of the earth, and the Indian nations like- 
[,. gnduBlty rose into number and civilization. All these 
'^ reaided in Asia, or in those parts of Europe which 
mected with it by the Mediterranean Sea. 

icivilized were, in the meantime, led into Europe, 
IB the Cimmecians, the Scythians, 
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from the Scythians proceeded the numerous tribes which 
formed the German and Gothic nations ; and from the Sar- 
matians, the Slavonic ones. 

Each of these grand diyisions of mankind, both settled 
and uncivilized, underwent great changes and vicissitudes. 
The earlier civilized were in time conquered by those of later 
civilization. Part of the barbaric nations were subdued and 
incorporated by these. Other portions of the wilder were fos- 
tered and increased in that condition, until they were enabled to 
become the conquerors of the civilized : and at length a new 
state of mankind was produced by the destruction of the vast 
Roman empire, and by the establishment, all over it, of new 
kingdoms and nations of a character different from all which 
had preceded, and from these the present highly improved 
state of human nature has eventually arisen. 

Now r submit to your judgment, on this outline of the 
great features of human history, which the events that have 
occurred to mankind thus far exhibit to us ; and looking also 
at the present results and at the prospects which arise out 
of them, as to the future condition of hiunan society in this 
world, whether there is not the aspect of a progressive, con- 
nected, and effectuated plan, the issue of which, up to the 
present moment, displaycT itself to us in most impressive and 
mteresting characters. Is it not quite reasonable to say, 
that human existence is now in a far superior state to what 
it was when the classical nations flourished 1 and can we 
hesitate to believe that their mental and social activities and 
condition have powerfully contributed to make us what we 
are 1 and that human nature would not have become what 
it now is, if the preceding nations had not existed, and felt, and 
thought, and acted as they did 1 Are we not the result of that 
train of human incidents and operations, as far as such things 
influence, which have been anterior to us ; and if so, have not 
these had the effect of causative agencies upon us 1 In this 
view, is not human history a series of successive causations 
and their successive results ; and does not such a series carry 
its own testimony with it, of a gradually evolved and executed 
plan ; and are we not entitled, as rational beings, perceiving in 
our own plans and actions what a designing mind and a de- 
signed scheme and system are, and that these always display 
a reasoning mind and an intelligent will effectuating its rea^ 
soned purposes and appointed ends — are we not, I say, en* 
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titled to consider the train of the grand events wliich sig- 
nalize human history, as the dcv«lopinent and accoinplish- 
ment of a previous plan, whoHC continual object hart been the 
improvement of human nature, and through which this great 
and benevolent end has been gradually advancing by a grad- 
uated progression 1 Tiie present result proves the fact of 
the progression ; and from this tliK sound inference of the 
mina appears to be, that a wisely fonniid and powerfully ex- 
ecuted plan lias produced what we Mee around us. Surely 
thia is what wo cannot but adniiro, if we judge on suiHcient 
knowledge and with an impartial icinper. 

But I have not yet mentioned a still grander compartment 
of the great providential scheme for the formation, meliora- 
tion, and completion of the moral and intellectual nature 
of the human branch of the magnificent creation. Here 
also I will only trace the outline of the facts, that they may 
stand clear of the reasoning with which we shall attempt 
afterward to elucidate tlutm. The subjects which I here 
allude to arc, the formation and peculiarly-conducted history 
of the Jewish nation ; and the connected, conse(iuentiaf, 
and gradually-diflnsed dispensation of t)ie Ciirislian revela- 
tion. I'he first, meant to be temporary and limited in its 
locality, though with effi'cls largely emanating from it, was 
also directed to prepare the means and materials for tlie in- 
troduction and dissemination of the second : and that second, 
aunnounting all competition, as tht* human mind expands and 
improves, has rooted itself in our hitellectual nature, and is 
now visibly advancing, to become, according to all prospect- 
ive probal)ilities, the sacred monarch of the world. 

1'he Jewish nation began by the selection of an aged 
Chaldean, about four hundred and twenty-seven years after 
the flood, and above three centuries after the dispersion 
of the renewhig population, to be the founder of the intended 
new nation. Several communications are stated to have l)ceii 
made to him from the Deity ; and he wiis induced to visit 
Egypt, the chief nation of the earth at that time, and was 
there brought into familiar intercourse with its sovereign ; 
so that whatever had hern imparled to him morn than to 
others, he had this opportunity of making known to this 
civilizing people. He was also led to disiinction among the 
princes ol I'alestine ; and hr lifeHuie, in his son Ishniael, 
the ancestor of one of the most disiinguii>hcd nations of tho 
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east, which has most largely acted on the human mind, and 
whose descendants are still surviving in a very remarkable 
condition ; I mean the Arab people. 

From his other son, the promised Isaac, another pecula- 
tion branched off, who have also been of great importance 
in ancient history, and probably with more ramifications than 
we can now ascertain, the Edomites, or Idumeans, the red 
people of the east. Other stems of oriental population also 
sprang from his six children by his second wife, who were 
sent to settle in the countries east of Palestine, and thus to 
carry, where they colonized, the moral and intellectual im- 
provements which the mind of Abraham had received from 
the divine communications and intercourse that he had ex- 
perienced. 

It is important to notice this diffusion of his posterity, be- 
cause in that we see, that whatever was specially made 
known to him was not confined to himself, but was conveyed 
by natural causes and channels to the most important re- 
gions and populations then on the globe. He was therefore 
like a fountain, from which all his improvements streamed 
exclusively to the world around him. 

It was from the grandson of this chosen patriarch that the 
Jewish nation more immediately sprang, through his twelve 
sons, who became the ancestors of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Here also it was the directed course of events that Egypt, 
as the great civilizer of the human race at that period, should 
participate in all the benefit of the supernatural communica- 
tions which this grandson and his family received ; for his son 
Joseph was led from his abode to become gradually the vice- 
roy or grand vizier of Egypt, and under miraculous circum- 
stances ; so that the Egyptian mind fully shared in the 
sacred knowledge which had designedly been given to the 
Hebrew race. Still more to improve that mind which was 
to become the instructing mind to Greece, and to all the 
other regions with which Egypt had dealings, the descend- 
ants of Abraham were stationed in this country under the 
patronage of its favouring king ; and here for three centu- 
ries remained, till they had enlarged into a multitude, which 
excited the jealousy and oppression of its later sovereigns. 

The attempts to destroy them were frustrated by an ex- 
traordinary interposition of the Supreme ; and then began- a 
train of events which were equally a revelation of himself to 
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Egyptinns, and lo liie subjecleJ tintion who weta now . 
eraftncipaled and conveyi?d to the Ambian desert. In this 
they remained forty yuas, teceJTing momenloaB inatructloD 
Jrom heavBD, nitb wbtch, as Ihey pioved horn place to place, 
bS tbe neighbouring natiooH had sufficient opportuiutieH to 
be acquainted. 

Their forcible wttlGment in P^estine, expressly for rea- 
uma which brought before Ihe hutnui muid in these oiviliied 
eounlries, the great poihts on whioh it naa debasing itself 
and offendingtheonlydivinepowHrthatraailyexiBled, placed 
them at first in collision, and afterward led them into ooea- 
■ionai aniity with the various states and kingdoms in this 
put of the world, the most civilized and improved next la 
that on the Nile, To these they were at times under sub- 
jections of some duration ; and thos the important Pheni- 
cian nation, the great cDlonizer of the i 
of ancieut Eurtipe, was brought into full knowled^, Biid,>l 
abundant opportuaitieg of intercourse with that particulM'f 
race, who were made the recipient and the repositaiy of " 
the divine comniuiiicationa, which in the ancient world w 
imparted to mankind. 

By thus m^ing them in momentous transactions, &oia fl 
time to time, with the leading nations of the world, andwithV 
the main sources of all its civilizations and imptovementi, I 
the Hebrew people were made the inutruraent of benefit tfl 1 
others, while they were made to fulfil the purposes for whioli 1 
thaj were specially designated.' This plao was coMimurf.J 
through all Che rest of their hielory. 

Their most celebrated and active kings were in friend _ 
Ith the sovereigns of Tyre, Egypt, Syria, 
,'tia, and Babylon, until this latter stale, raised suddenly 
p'tedmniniint power by a native N^ioleon of that day, de- 
'ed the Jewish kingdom in its last surviving branch. But 
also provision was made for the benefit of the new Baby- 
lonian empire, by the residence of the cluef survivers of the 
Jewish nation in or near its capitaj for seventy years. When 
ihe Perr =— ■ '^ •. ^ ... ., . ..: ^...- 
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The natinn berame afterward a proyinre of the principal 
Macedonian knigdom, and was so intermiiad with the Gie- 
Vol.. 11. -I 
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cian world, that their Scriptures were translated into the 
Greek language hy the desire of an Egyptian king of the 
Macedonian dynasty. By this version, the whole that was 
known and there recorded of the Deity and of his transac- 
tions with his selected nation, was laid open to all the intel- 
lectual world, as it was thus put into a language which was 
at that time as universal as civilization and literature. 
When the Roman empire spread its dominion from Europe 
into Asia and Africa, and was c6mprohending the great 
majority of mankind under its sceptre, Judea became one 
of its provinces, and soon excited its peculiar notice. Strug- 
gles ensued as to the admission of the imperial images into 
its temple, which brought its religious opinions into discus- 
sion with the Roman statesmen ; and at last that dreadful 
war took place which subverted their magnificent temple 
and national government for ever, and compelled them to 
seek for life and safety by dispersing into foreign settlements ; 
from which they have become divided into those innumera- 
ble fragments of population of various sizes which are now to 
be met with in almost all the regions of the globe, and which 
strikingly fulfil an ancient and very peculiar prophecy of 
their being in their later period in such a state. 

These facts show us, that from the beginning of the 
Jewish population under Abraham to the present hour, they 
have been so circumstanced with the chief nations of the 
earth in all ages, that every inquiring mind in either, had 
the means of becoming acquainted with the same divine 
knowledge which was imparted to the Jews, if it had chosen 
to use its opportunities of acquiring what was thus accessible 
to all ; or if any had been as interested to make such sub- 
jects the object of their curiosity, as some were who travel- 
led into Egypt and India to learn, from the priesthoods of 
each, the science and literature which they were supposed 
to possess or to be cultivating. The Jewish people were, at 
various intervals, greatly mixed, to their own prejudice, from 
their desire of intercommunity, or from the course of affairs 
in transactions and intercourse with the contiguous states ; 
so that the populace of each had repeated opportunities of 
knowing all that the Jewish nation had been taught and ven- 
erated. These things exhibit Judea to have been always 
placed or kept in the situation of being a local fountain of 
divine knowledge, from which channels for its diffusion, into 



the chief kingdoms of ihe earth, were in everj; age lucee*- 
anely made. BHil wete for long intecvaU Buluiistin^. 

Such plana, such rcsulln, and foe lurh an ohiect, WBM 
worth; of the great subject and nf ile Great Author. 

The mlioduction and establishmeal of Christiamtf in tb» 
civilized world, and Its progretis towards abtaimrig the inl^ 
loctual BD^areignly of the human race, belonging more pU'< 
Ikulajly to a later period in the histoiy of numan natote, 
need not bu delineated here : it will come in more fitly nt a 
Ulbaequent opportunity. 

Take now a comptebensive view of what has been ihui 
imperfeelly sketched, and aGcustoro yourself to contemplate 
ancient history as a great aap of s connected eyaleta of 
things, farmed in the divine mind for the course and govern- 
ment of human aflaire, and thereby for the formation of hu- 
(pao nature to be what it has thus far been, and to be yet, 
beyond all that has been done, what it is still advancing to 
be, in thai onward progressioa which is maiiifuBtly ia veiy 
Tigoious movement, and which nothing in man or uattua 

The mighty process ia in full action around us — 1)]» 
Stream of that immense nvei which has been flaninf 
through all past time, gtadaally widening and branching out, 
and increasing everywhere its eSusions and its masses, is 
DOW rolling towards eternity with augmented force and ex~ 
pansion, carrying ua aJI forward while we hve. and sure to 
waft our descenaanls and successors to new imprnvementi, 
new dangers, and rtew destinies. One pilotage wili alone 

'B safely to our course, and it will be our own fault if *B 
not secure lo ourselves its enlighlenmg wisdom and pre- 

Iviiig guidance.* 
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LETTKR VII 

5ni!anil Body. 

Thb iiist part of our liistotical outline has been consider- 
ed in the LellBra r>raur foraipr volume. These laid before 
jon. a generBl sketch of the geological stmcture of the sur- 
I bcB itxka of our g](ib'e, with its ocean and atmosphere, and 
I of (he vegetable and animal classes which were chosen to 
I lie ite actional sccompanimeiitE!, A concise notice was 
1 ttken of the paradise which was formed within it, and in 
I which the firal beings of the human figure and quililies were 
I Btalioned iDunedialelj after their creation. It is fmm this 
L point that we will begin Oiir farther coruiderationa upon 
1 ihoro, and of the designs and course of Providence m their 
I biilDrj and in Chat of human nature. There is a conneiion 
' ' a their hislorj' and that of their defendants which 
W CBuiot be obliterated, and deserves our candid and philo- 
1 aophical investigation. 

Aa human nature spears to have been a special inven- 

[JDn. of the Creator, which does not, as far as we can per- 

I aeive, extend to an;^ other sphere — unless the conttitntion of 

I the jilanets Mars and Venus resembles ours sufficientlr to 

-^— It of beings like ourselves inhabiting their surfaces — let 

Tsl consider, more particularly than we have yet done, 

what it is that peculiarly makts a human being. With juet 

■ VB shall the belter understand the 

le thlnKing on (hew lIUiiBS, or wrllinj dd 



Iftiinil, anil IB midDlain an intFBrli;i of am duel IDWirds our 
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■dlerous and puipOEBB of Providence in the hiiitacy of m 
kind, and iW dealings towartla them. 

The first peculiarity that we may notice is tho intklli- 
QKNT SOUL, which all itiB human race poasesseB, united with 
their material frame. Brutes have both a fleshly aubsninoa 
and mental laculty, sa we before temsrkeil, with leverat pnw- ' 
erties anaiogouB to ours ; but these are bo Limited in atl'-l 
their similarities, and h> witlihettl from advancing beyoni I 
the boutjdaiy prescribed, that their mmd camiot be the same 
mind of iiniualerial being as our spirit. The intellect whJeb. ' 
nan posBesses has, in addition to all that brutes enjoy, so 
sWDy greater powers and i^ualitiee which they have never 
exhibited. DOT can be trained la acquire ; sad the human 
capacity has been sojirogreEeive, and displaj^g such a coutin- 
UOUB improvability, that we are justilied in deeming our 
■out to l>e a distinct genus of intelligent nature, superior to 
every other sentient and perceiving principle (bat has yet 
appeared in our terreBtrial cCHnpBuions,' 

The soul of man ie therefore entitled to a separate and 
diacriminating name, lu much aa a lion or any other quadm- 
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f>od has an appellation distinguishing it from an insect. All 
anguages, at least of civilized nations, have a term of this 
sore ; and as the Greeks marked it by their ^l/v^ny or Psyche, 
and the Latins by their animay and at times by their animus^ 
so in our English language, as in its parent the Anglo-Saxon, 
the word soul has been always appropriated to designate the 
living and thinking faculty, which exclusively animates the 
human frame. Most nations, whether civilized or savage, 
feel it to be a living something, distinct from the body, and 
not ceasing to be when that perishes.^ 

Of this soul we have no perceptive knowledge, except 
from our consciousness and experience of its actions, feel- 
ings, and efifects, as it is too immaterial in its nature to be a 
subject of our material senses. It displays its qualities and 
its capacity by its sensibilities and agency ; and all that we 
know from authority of its essential being is, that it is an em- 
anation from the divine nature, expressed in human language 
as the breath of God. No origin could lead us to expect 
more excelling properties in it, nor more safely justify our 
highest appreciation of it. It is always treated in the Scrip- 
tures as having a sublime relation of this sort, and more es- 

* Tbe immortality of the soul was oneof tbe distingaiiiliinff doctrines 
of Socrates, and the assertion of it formed the great charm of thePbedon 
to Cicero, and to tlie most enlightened Romans. It became Plato's most 
valued worlr, for this reason, and as detailing tbe last conversation of 
Socrates with bis flriends just before he took the sentenced poison. A 
short extract on this point may interest yoa, as showing his mode of 
teaching : 

" S. Answer me, what is that which, when in the body, makes it 
alive l—Kebes. The soul. 

" 5. Will it always be so?— K IIow can it be otherwise 1 

" S. Will the soul, then, always bring life to whatever it occupies ? — 
K*. Certainly. 

" S. Is there any thing contrary to life, or nothing t—K. There is. 

«S. What?— if. Death. 

" S. Will the soul receive the contrary to what it introduces 1—K. By 
no means. 

" a. But what do we call that which does not receive death 1—K. Im- 
mortal. 

" a. The soul will not receive death, you say 1—K. No. 

" 5. Is the soul then immortal ?— Jf. It is immortal. 

** S. When therefore death comes upon a man, what is mortal in him 
perishes, as it is been to do ; but what is Immortal withdraws itself 
ft"i>m death, safe and uncorrupted ?— Jt. This is clear. 

*' S. We may tlien be sure that more than all things, O Kebes ! the 
soul is immortal and incorruptible, and that oar souls wlil be in exlst- 
emse in Hades.**— Plat. PhsBdo, c. 89, 40. 
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peciaJly by out SaTioor and hie apoilles, in aevettd ve 
portant paasagBs, awfully graiid and eicilhig, and naYPt i 
be willingly forgotten. For man is by IheHi repreaentBd i 
capahle of auch improveEnent ae to bn in communinn wil 
" d,' aa to be, or witli the power of sltaining to be, 
ir of divine natura,t u an eventual posacEisor of tl.. 
IB of the Deity,^ and even to became bo un^tioniUiV- 
j2 Slated, that tlie CreKlor can havD soch intellectnal M^' 
}t tntercourte witb it, as to dwell within il, and tA 
inity withit.i Poiaibilitiea, allainabditiBi, 
deiliniea, gtander than Ihean eipreBsions 
lO language can express, and no beingreceivfl.il 
it these ennobling ideaa are uted by those, who also call 
remember our coexlating unperfec liana and er- 
IUI3 ; uiu unwoiihbess, our Enlf-nolhiiigneas, and that state 
of mind and conduct which they characterize aa human sin. 
Both tbeae repreaentatmag compose a picturB of human na- 
ture with vary atriking contrsilB — a snrprising niiiture of 
perfectioDS and defarmitiea ; the ragst brilliant splendour with 
the darkest shadows ; but it is the Rue delineatioEi of ouc 
intermingled character and most mysterious nature ; no one 
that is not abaorbed with egotism but must know it to be so. 
We must all feel wiliiin ua continual indications of both 
these qualities. It is a boyish "meiperience only, which can 
regale itself in the contemplation of its self-elating oicel- 
tencea, and forget or not perceive, the deficiencies and 
Weaknassea, or even worse ptopeneities, with which every 
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mut: lor Ills rcvnrd 1> tiBiuIirul and (lie ttijie Is gmnil. Fmm (^ 
•inntor ilioiB tblnga, he nuy hiveaKWiit hoin Air KU-uul, whikiviild- 
lnf ibeplessureaand Drnammrs oT tba body » Otrrifn lo li, UHnka UEEit J 
bv mayAu far Kreatffr Itiia^ ; and b; deoustiiiE bts aplrJi with 11a tnia 
■nd proper pdarninoDt'.aMbieniperqiiiK, ind JusEln, and ftiniEuds, antf 
Ubeny. and iruili. wEilia br the lime oC liU mlEiwiiin In Hades, ctedy to 
■a obrtiever suniinDnM Cy Itla. Bui mino Is noa trailing me. It M 1 
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(hing that . is better within us, is too much and too often 
allied. 

This is a aiubject deeply interesting to us all, and fit to 
exercise the mind of the profoundest philosopher. It is also 
a study which will carry with it its own reward ; for while it 
represses pride and self-conceit, the brighter elements will 
exhilarate us by the prospect of the improvements to which 
they elevate our thoughts, and towards which we may with 
4ue care be advancing. They will, if remembered, be al- 
ways tending tp excite an ambition to be divested of the 
deteriorations, which, though so universal, are never im- 
moveable ; and which we are continually exhorted to di- 
minish. We have no diseases or blemishes in the immortal 
.principle of our nature, which may not be healed and dissi- 
pated. Reason and self-love concur with rejigion, to invite 
us to make this honourable result the constant object of our 
desire and efforts. We are called upon by the highest au- 
thority to be ever striving to do so ; and we therefore know 
^hat it is practicable. For it is not likely that He who said, 
" Be ye therefore perCect, as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect," would have so solemnly urged us tp such views and 
exertions, unless the aspiration were rational ; nor unless a 
progressive melioration would accompany the persevering 
endeavour. This reflection may satisfy us, th?it the ulterior 
consummation is never beyond the possibility of some future 

realizatioiv 

3ut the perfection of hunian nature seems not to arise 
from the soul alone. The form of creation designed for 
man was, that this soul should be hivested always with a 
material body ; with that species of corporeal form in this 
world, with which it has always been accompanied in every 
species of the human population, and with a superior form 
of it in its future state. Our present body has been a x;on- 
stant and uniform structure through all ages and in all na- 
tions, varying in some parts in the colour of the external 
skin, and in its size ; but everywhere the same in the sys- 
tem, laws, and substance of its composit;ion. But this uni- 
versal body is not to be considered, as some have regarded it, 
as an encumbrance, as an evil, as a degradation, a deteriora- 
tion, or an imprispnment. Such declamation implies only an 
inattention to its uses and offices.* It is an essential part 

* Plato makes Socrates speak in ibis light of tiie body: ^ \Vtu;n Um 
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:ad natiiTe liere, aad contribDIes ai^ ncti 
dl«p«iuably to make us what wc are. And a. Bimilni aa 
pBoiniBnt is to be with out individuality hoiBafler. 
could not be o{ that order of beings timt we oi 
penona and qtialitiea wliich we now po:isesa, witbuut it. 
IB in eveiy respect neceiisaiy nnd bstieficial^ uid nsver l_ 
coDuw otherwisa by its own nsturol operation, nor withoM' | 
oDinpulaion, from other causeg and agencies ejtte 
a^ made (o act forcibly and injuriously upon it. In ita pTOp> 
ST, created, and uninjurod state, it is always doing us aer- 
nces, giving us gratiRcattons, prodacitig and guarding onr 
daily comfort, and the ever rendy inalrument of all our 
motions and manual abilities. Other thmge, by deranging 
and diseasing its admirable func^ons and organizations, may 
c«i»e pain to arise from tbem, but this never originates ftont 
itself m its own unpeivorted condition and eonslmction, . j 
It is the body which principally makes us the ipeditc bak J 
iiiDE that we are ; without it, and aniorinr to being invMtai ' 
with it, the soul ia bat a general intellectual faculty, tha^ 
for aught we know, might as well have been any other kind 
of hving being aa man. If this had been incorporated willi 
the flestily mechanism of a bird, it would have been the 
monarch of the feathered race, but could not hare been 
human being. So, if it had been connected with die fom 
l^ipropriatfld to angels, if they have any hind of malerilk g 
tJBures, it might then have been a portion of the angelie i 
cusses of existence. But it was intended and appomted I 
by the Creator to be neither bmte nor seraph, bnt a hnmni ' 
being ; and in order that it might be such, that specific form 
■nd interior composition, and those peculjar organization 
■dimted to make it so, have been deviaed and provided for i 
And thus the general powers and faculties of oar living and 
thinking principle are trained and modified by oi ' ' * ' 
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that special mind and character, qualities and habits, which 
everywhere constitute human nature ; though with many 
partial and distinguishing varieties, from the local, social, and 
political circumstances with which they are connected. 

But, to effectuate the purpose of causing man to be a hu- 
xoan being such as we are, it was not alone sufficient to give 
him the human frame which we inherit and bear ; it was also 
requisite to invent and compose such an external world as 
environs us, for such imbodied souls to inhabit; because 
our becoming human beings depends as much upon the action 
of other things upon our senses and feelings, as upon the 
nervous organizations and muscular mobilities, by which we 
become perceptive of sensations from them. 

The external world and course of things, which it has 
pleased our Creator to imagine and to ordain for our accom- 
modation and instruction, have been the main subjects of our 
preceding Letters. In them we attempted to present a pan- 
oramic view of the starry system, and of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms which adorn our globe, and are so service- 
able to us, with some general outlines of our geological 
structure. It was remarked, that from these creations all 
our science and all our knowledge have been derived, and 
that we possess no other, nor can acquire any ideas of any 
sort but what are derived from them, and from the operations 
of the human mind upon them, as far as visible nature can 
supply or suggest our intellectual materials. But it is ob- 
vious that every thing about us displays artificial invention 
and composition. Nothing that consists of elementary par- 
ticles, either casually or arbitrarily united, can have been in 
that state from all eternity. But as there can be no chance 
in creation, all that exists must be in a regular arrangement, 
and be a succession of produced and appointed sequences. 

All the substances we see, therefore, display to us the 
will, the choice, and the reasoning of their great Author. 
We must keep the fact continually in our recollection, on 
account of its unceasing applicability, that he has devised 
and selected them to be what they arc, and as they are, in 
preference to their being of any other kind or configuration. 
The same particles might have been arranged into very dif- 
ferent forms and substances, with very different results to us, 
if he had thought fit. But he has determined that they 
should be what we always find them, in order that his human 
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(baud, B3 long as they eiia' 
of Iha same general nature, 
to be hitherlo aa abiding ai 
nod clsesfs of being, as th 
lual rorms snil couras of things which now gumnuid lU, ' 
have nerer varied in ihe sulistance and piinciplea of theil < 
loabe and ayBtem. What is decitluous and subjected to 
death in the argauiied dauea, tenppeara in ita oBiipring witb 
the same nature and character. The rBprodnctive ayatam 
hna been so wonderfidly contrived, as to perpetoale a suc- 
oeraion uf continual similaiiliaB, 90 that death or dissolution 
makes no fracture or cbaam in the great wliole of creation. 
Man, and the world he inlinbits, continue in theu settled 
cDnrae. The human aenseB of eveiy generation have alwaya 
Uie aame eitemal world before them. Thia eiterior unifor- 
mity thus constantly preaetved, amid all the mortality and 
daaCruclion of living things, produces and enmres the con- 
tinual uniTDrmity of human nature, in all ita essential charac- 
ters and phenomena. If natnre had been made to change 
in its gfliietal syBlem and aubstance at appointed perioda, 
the human being would have proportiontibly altered vrith it, 
■nd mast have become very dirfetent from what he haa 
hitherto been and Blill is. Hence it is, that in our next atala 
of eiislence, being destined to revive in » veiy diaaimilar 
e^nomy of external j^enoraena, our souls may became, and 
Trt are asauied that they will be, very different indeed, in 
dmost all respects, from what they are in this their tt 
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These reflections lead us to perceive that man is alto- 
getlier, hoth in mind and body, and habits and character, a 
special device and fabrication of his Creator. It has not 
dnly been determined that such an order of beings shall 
exist in the universe, but tliat he should be made to be spe- 
cifically what he is, in his general nature and qualities ; and 
therefore a very particular frame of body, and a very pecu- 
liar natural world, have been contrived and created to 
make him such, and both are steadfastly continued to be 
what they are in order that he may as yet, and in tliis world, 
be always what human beings universally are. It is clear 
that our external world is a very specific world, because it is 
the opinion of our ablest philosophers that neither of the 
planets appears to resemble it. The phenomena that we 
can descry in or about any of these, do not entitle us to be- 
lieve that such persons as the human beings of this earth, 
are or could be in existence upon them. We are therefore 
a special imagination and choice of our Divine Author's 
mind, and so is our beautiful earth. Interesting and happy 
beings are no doubt occupying the other spheres that shine 
about us, but they are not such as we are, nor do we resem- 
ble them.* 

visible bulk, which \a on all Hiden animated, and filled with lifb from its 
inspiring soul ; and through which it generates and nourishes lives of 
all various kinds. For one species of life is rooted in the earth, and 
another moves abou^ its surface. So that earth is a divine animal, f\ill 
of intellectual and aiiimastic essences, and of immaterial powers.''— 
Taylor's Introd. to Plato's Tiniaeus, p. 416. 

* It is interesting to observe how minds of the most difTerent force, 
tastes, and ciiaracter, yet concur in feeling the benefit and in enforcing 
the cultivation of sincere religion. 

Two books of very oppo-jite nature now lie before me — a volume of 
Mr. Burke's works and the German Prince Puckler Muskau's Tutti 
Frutti. Yet on thif* point they coincide. 

Mr. Burke.—*' We know, and, what is better, we feel, that religion 
IB the basi.s of civil society, and the source of all good and of all comfort. 

*' We know, and it is our pride to know, that man is by his constitution 
a religious animal— Wm. atheism is against not only our reason, but our 
inNthicts, and that it cannot continue long. 

*' Taking ground on that religious system of which we are now in 
Piossesaion, we continue to act oi) the early received and uniformly con- 
tinued senne of mankind. This sense has not only built up states, but 
hath solpninly and for ever coruecrated the commonwealth, and all that 
otficiate in it. 

" This cons'ocration is made, that all who administer in the government 
of men should have high and worthy notions of their flinction and dis- 
tinction ; that tiieir hope skould be full of immortality ,- that they should 
not look to thp paltry pelf of the momeot, nor to tbe temporary and 
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The juat answer of our reason seems unquestionably to 
be, that it is not possible to suppose that any part of crea- 
tion has failed to produce the effect which it was intended 
and ordained to occasion ; because both the end and the 
means were always in the choice, and wholly at the com- 
mand, of their Maker ; and nothing has been made or is, but 
what he determined and caused to appear. 

He knew, before he formed any thing, what it would be 
and do ; and also what he himself meant, and whether his 
object was attainable or not, and also by what causations it 
would be effected. He would not devise and order what he 
knew he could not accomplish, for that would be a self-con- 
tradiction and an absurdity : nor would he devise or apply 
means which would not effectually operate as such. He was 
under no compulsion to fix on any one end, or to desi^ any 
one object, more than another ; nor to use any thmg as 
means which would not prove to be so. Any form of crea- 
tion would be equally creation by him ; and all kinds of it 
that he made, must always have been his choice and will. 

What was impossible to be done, could not be done. What 
would be ineffectual means to perform what was possible, 
would be discerned by him to be so, as soon as the thought 
of it could occur. It is the deduction of our common sense, 
that with his visible intelligence, he would never design and 
attempt what would not be realized, and that Omnipotence 
never would employ inefficient means or causes to effectu- 
ate his desired and intended ends and purposes. 

Thus we may be sure that his creations have in every re- 
spect fulfilled his purposes and expectations ; instantane- 
ously, those ends which were meant to be immediate ; 
progressively, those which were designed to be progressive ; 
m their due period of succession those which could only 
successively occur, and the remote and ultimate, at their 
foreseen and appointed distance. His object and plans are 
manifestly of all these different kinds, and it is the con fusion 
of our minds which confounds them together, and will not 
discriminate their several classes ; not his unclouded and 
sovereign intelligence, in which order, process, gradation, 
and far-reaching thought and sagacity, are signally apparent. 
** Known unto God," says the apostle, " are all his works, 
&om the beginning of the world ;"* and .nothing can more 

* Actiizv. 18. 
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fbreiight of tlie Alnughty, la tne grand systems wbicll tie 
has devised and intioduced for the gradual melioration and 
ultimate jierfection of mankind. t 

Hence our just inference ae.etat (o be, that in every re- 
npect his crealions have fullilled both his purposes and ei- 
peclations, however nnsatiflfactorj boiub results may seem Lo 
us, who form our Iheoriea and antioipalions with so much 
ignorance and mistake, though we do not wiliiilly mean Ihem 
to be cironeoiu. 

What is true as lu all that exist, must be true as to man- 
kind, who are luch impoclaut paita of our earthly whole. We 
may therefore presume that human natute has thui far been 
fulfilling what ha intended and expected from it, in all Ita 
component pails, and in the various ages that have elapsed 

that the human race are atill gomg on to accomplish the fsj- 
ther and ulterior designs, for which they have been created. 
We see that they are not stationary. They never wore so 
excited aa at present ; they never have before bsen so agi- 
iBled. They ate cherishing a passion for change, rsform, 
and revolutionary eipetiuienls, by some of nhlch they will 
ler, inhflrii d 
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promote tua farther 
lent of our being, 
I owu impropriety 
and inutility. It ia our own imperfei'lion to form miacon* 
ceptione of his deeigna, ur of wnat we may think ought to 
be done by him. But our mistakea of jiidgment are a blot 
upon ouraelvea, and not upon him, whatever crilicisro we 
may, with fret^l oi forgetting temerity, direct againat him. 
We may be sure that his plan* ate never uneiacuted, and 
that the jneans which he employa never fall short of their 
appointed iaaue. And as soon as we can discern what they 
riiily have been, and can rightly appreciate them, we ahaft 
admire their wisdom, and ai clearly perceive their success- 
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wonder to all who have rejected oi 
sensible of the fact. We see that it lakes place in a pro- 
gressive growth of form, from our embryo stale to our fall 
putntiiy ; yet no one can discern how jt is eifected, nor what 
maintains as well as establiahea the conneiion. The im- 
material BO narfectly asaociated with the material, so ineepr 
arable, till death disunites tbem ! It ia not merely a one 
living and sentient principle united with » moat aititiDia] 
body, compacted into limbs, organs, and trunk, from innu- 
merable particles of great variety. It was also requisite that 
due meana and proviaiona should be continually furnished 
waA applied, to blend and tu keep blended unceasingly Uiese 
two diesimilat things into a single animated frame in every 
individual, so that the menl^ faculty should have a seusibilr 
iqr in all its external surface, and continual sensationa from 
its eyes, eara, and fingera, and should have full power of 
mjug itod directing its combined form, and every moveable 
tfmmet of it, as its vaiymg will should choose. ^^ 
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It was nJaa nscBssaiy Lo accooipliah two other ends con- 
truy to each othsr. One v/ss, by due cauBRtionn to keep the 
'{odjt and its principle of life associated together in doieand 
petrel jnnction, and in full etiicienay, solong as each indi- 
Tldnd w^ to renuiin on Earth, but no lonaet ; and the other 
Trot, when his term of duration endei^ by other caiuee 
operating likewiie within na, lo sever the conne»ion in every 
one, ao that the vital aensibility, although before eo finnW 
combined with tia corporeal abode, should then without dim- 
cnJtj quit it, Connentcii with these two contrasted eventi, 
two olber as opposing purposes hiivn be<;n also in every one . 
eSectuated, though by means lascrutable by ub. The one, 
that while the soul is within the body the particles of thi* 
body shall never Eseparate ; or be replaced by others as fast 
as ^cn' do BO ; Ihe second is, that as good aa the living prin- 
ciple leaves it, -the particles shall no longer keep tc^elhei 
nor be supplied, but shall instantly begin lo disunite, and 
shall be decompoiiiided into the loinute matter or mgle- 
cnlea wfaich had been aggregated into it. Invatiably, and 
utiEirringly, and universally, are all these curious rasnits 
acliieved. 

Another law has been as fully operative. It was a part 
of tlie creative scheme that in the animated compound, boj 
fore this severance should take place, there should be ths 
power and tneans of causing beings like themaelvea lo be 
formedj in order to be their successors, and to continue on 
earth their species of living forms. All ibete purposes hare 
been accomplished at all periods. The provided means have 
been so wisely chosen and regulated, and so efficient, that 
nutlions of milUons of other imbodied creatures, as well as 
of our oivn rate, have been always eiiating and acting in thia 
'eomponnd form — have each lived the period allotted to iheir 
Class of bemg. and no longer — have nlways died within (he 
tenn of their assigned durations, and have sU possessed the 
devised reproducing power of continuing their species. No- 
where conld means and ends be so precisely and succoss- 
fnl^" adapted to each other. The prescribed period of earthljr 
life is never confined to one eiact year'or day. This is al- 
lowed to vary ; but there is a peculiar boundary to each 
dasa which is never exceeded, Each live and die within 
these appointed limits. No horse can equal a man in lon- 
gerity, and no human being since the delngs has reaehed la 
KS 



aOO years. The usual proportion of even a long life iiwilhin 
B Ihird of thia extent. 

Another appointment of a great end and its auccessful 
production, with unabaled energy, by meatiB and by an agency 
incomprebenaibie by ua, ia, that al! animals sbnll require 
Biulenance from things eitetnsl to themselves ; and that 
material nature ahall always provide a sufficiency of lliii 
' nutriment. 

When we consider the multiplicity and diversity of the liv- 
ing beings on our globe, and what an immense quantity of 
pppropriate food such s totality in all their species is contin. 
lully needing, and has been specially made to need ; and 
yet (hat every one finds what it wants, the mind is asloniahed 
Rl the amount of foresi^t, power, benevolence, and skill, by 
which snch a prodigious and ailapled supply has been sn fully 
tuid so steadily provided. As no animated frame can live 
wilhont its proper proportion, the immense numbers which 
are always living attest the immensity of the provision, and 
Ihat It ia quite sufficient for them ; for if it were not, [hey 
could not be, 

Heia is a purpose, of a magnitude which embraces all 
■snCieal existence on our globe, and has eitendad through 
all the time of its duration, which has ever been fulfilled, and 
(till ia daily iccamplishing, with unceasing certainty and in< 
dividuated effect. Yet how and why plants vegetate for 
this end, and with such dissimilaritieSi no one knows ; we 
can only refer it to their Maker's will and continuing agency. 

Another anccesafui attainment of a vast end, still more 
aurpriaing, because more diificult to be effectuated, appears 
in the design and law, that every human being shall have 
cugana of sense in himself distinct from every other, and 
impressible in all by the outward things and movemonla of 
liature, aflbcting each separately ; and yet these sensorial 
functions, though made in every one at different limes, ac- 
cording to his bulk and growth, shall yet become so exactly 
atilce in all, and likewise be so precisely reproduced in their 
■everal descendants, that the same external objects shull 
always prodace in every one similar sensations. The sub- 
stance which affects my eyesight as an ear of com or as an 
pik-aee, makes the same impression on the millions of other 
hiunMi baines, before whose eyes these Tfigetables have ap- 
pOTTed in aU preceding ages, and who in ever; country ue 
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U pMsenl beholding them. No planl seemB to one s pear- 
tree and to another B.tase. No one mislakes a sheep for s 
jug, ot a Gsl{] for a river. Here again ihe oiactoeM and 
oowitaocy of the individual efT^i^t, ihrongh all periods and in 
■Jl elamee, annonoce the prccinion and wisdom of the de- 
-viwd nteana, and their perfect oper^ition. Every ^B ■eea, 
and erety ear hears, nnalogously to each other in their natu- 
ral conalructioo. A few rare anomalies oceor from occa 
■iinial disease,' or aa to coloors from some accideat tosaiDe 
put of the rieoai organ. t Peculiar states nf the Btmoaphero 
eauae the laminoua fluiit to act in an onasual manner onma- 
farial things ;( but theee onlj mark more utrotigly the won- 
dnftd praduction of the general effect. The proper action 
of tttty tense is so much aldie in all, that we are perpetn- 
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ally employing the eyes of others to see for us, and the ears 
of others tu be our substitutes, and to report to us what we 
cannot personally attend to. We read their accounts, and 
the descriptions of our travellers and naturalists, with the 
same confidence in their truth and justness, that we should 
have in our own senses, if these had been present, and re- 
ceived the impressions instead of theirs. It is only a doubt 
of their moral veracity or perceiving judgment, which would 
lead us to question their relations ; not the least suspicion 
of the exact conformity between their sensations and our 
own from the same external objects. 

It is this identity of all the impressions on the sensorial 
functions of man^nd ; this coinciding exactness in the action 
of the organs of sense in every one, which causes and was 
meant to cause all the individuals of our species to be human 
beings, so closely resembling each other in natural knowl- 
edge, and to be capable of living in society together, and of 
acting with common purposes, and in mutual dealings. The 
least variation in this essential point separates us immediately, 
for no difference of this sort takes place unless insanity has 
begun ; and that terrible disease is usually manifested by the 
fact, that the unhappy sufferer has sensorial impressions from 
some external things, which none but himself experience. 
Some organ of his perception has become disordered, and 
the unity of sensation between him and his fellow-beings im- 
mediately ceases so far as his derangement extends ;* at 

'*' Thus a respectable woman on a Saturday said to her brother, whoee 
wife had died six iiiontha before, ** How plain I now see heron that wall ! 
can you ?"— From this remark he concluded that her intellects were af- 
fected, and on ihe Monday she suddenly cut her throat. — Public News- 
paper, 20th October, 1833. 

Lord Derby, in 1504, had a diseased attack of thin sort. "On 5th 
April there appeared suddenly a tall man before him, with a ghastly and 
threatening countenance, who twice or thrice seemed to cross him as he 
was passing through the chamber. One of his secretaries, then attend- 
ing, saw nothing which amazed him ; when he came to the same part 
of the chamber where this figiure appeared, he became exceedingly sick.** 
He died 11 days after.— Stowe's Chron. p. 767. 

We meet occasionally in private life with instances of diseased im- 
pressions, which do not arise in the healthy fVame. A lady mentioned to 
me a gentleman she knew, who thought he was a fish-])ie. She heard 
him tell his wife to make haste and give him his tea ; for when John (the 
footman) came up, he was sure he would eat him. He was anxious to 
get away before the man returned. 

A pleasing dramatist, lately deceased, frequently thought his head was 
turned the wrong way, and strove to turn it, m ho meant, twck again. 
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Another greu end euential to our social union, and to 
that has resulted from it, his been universally lealiied 
Uie identity of our natural feeluigB. Our nervous Bensibiliti 
and the corresponding emotions of the mind, hi 
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to be and to act as precisely alike as our sensorial organs. 
Assassination and murder everywhere revolt the natural 
feeling.* 

The same pleasing objects excite pleasurable impressions 
in every sane mind. The sun, the light, the cooling breeze, 
the vernal leaf, the rosebud, the expanded flower, the song, 
the lau^h, the merry melody, the smile, the gentle motion 
of the limbs, the fragrance of the perfume, the daily food, 
and the friendly human voice, all raise in us gratifying feel- 
ings as soon as they affect the corresponding sense ; savage 
or civilized, young or old, the natural effect is alike in all. 
Pleasant feelings will accompany the perception of them. 
Even the storm and the whirlwind, amid the terrors which 
attend them, convey also an intellectual gratification, f None 
survey the ocean without a feeling of its grandeur : none 
gaze upon a vast desert without dread and awe, and some 
uneasiness.t None behold Alp-like mountains without an 
impression of their sublimity. Until wrong habits harden or 

* The Greeks had a refinement of phrase on putting persons to death, 
which marks the repugnance or the reason and nensibility to the destruc- 
tion of a fellow -creature in any mind that has not hardened itself to the 
practice : they called it making him mild and quiet (xpt7arov). This was 
a contrivance to avoid bringing before their moral sense the actual bar- 
barity. Hence Aristotle writes, that in a treaty of peace between the 
Arcadians and Lacedemonians, the latter inserted an article that the 
Arcadians should make none of the Tegsans mild or quiet (uri6eva 
Xf»7(xrov), for the aid they had sent to Lacedsmon, meaning, and being 
understood to mean, that they should put none of them to death.— Plut. 
Quest. Kom. c. lii. 

t Dr. Drake has happily expressed his own emotions on such occa- 
sions : '* Still more fearfully, yet not loss gratefully, do we experience 
this mode of mind, when the winds revel around us, and shake, as it 
were, the solid earth. We enjoy the feeling which they excite ; and 
listen to the elemental U))roar with a high and severe delight. There 
are, in fact, a mysteriousness and an immateriality about their being which 
stir within us thoughts the most awAil and profound. We are conscious 
of the immediate presence of an agency, to us illimitable in its power, 
and yet unseen. We hear its sound, and shudder as we hearken ; fur 
its accents seem to dwell upon the ear as if they were those of the pas- 
sing Deity."— Dr. Drake's Evenings, p. 19. 

% Even Napoleon felt this, although so familiar with the horrors of 
war and battle. Las Casas mentions, that the emperor remarked to 
him, that the Dkskkt had always a peculiar influence on his feelings. 
He had never crossed it without being subject to certain emotions. It 
seemed to him, he said, the image of immensity. It showed no bounda- 
ries, and had neither beginning nor end. It was an ocean on the main- 
land. His imagination was excited by the recollection, and he took 
pleasure in drawing our attention to the observation, that the word 
** Napoleoir meant "The Lion of the Desert"— Las Casas, v. Ui. p. Of. 
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fidae theories pervert the notutal aeiuibiliLieg, the cruel re- 
Tnlta UB, and the kind ittracta.* 

Here, again, the forming plnns of the Creator hsve been 
nicceaKfully completed, although here dao the mode by which 
he effects this niuaculous uniforraitj, eludes our acuteet 
penetration. Riches and poverty, civilization and savage 
life, shke present these natural feelings to us. Sirveie u I 
thvprivBtions of their adversity may be on the poor, ^et >till 
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nmratiTPS mmiy a pipasing pDrtniilure of the t 
chiraclec :* bII attesting the pbilgnlbropic principle which 
actuated (he Fraiaer in caueing these feeUngs ; and the per' 
fection of the pian and moani by which he has ao generally 
effectuated hi» inteniions. The Tery anomaiiea which eli«, 
are but like those exceptions which verify the general pnn- 





ei[da, became Ihey uouh not Crcna the natural nnu, but from 
[he lempontry and utificial circunulancei of bia politicil 

Another naturaj uniformity l«m besii prmluced in mir tnntital 
action! And leasmring, infecring and judging. We do not 
alwsjs come to the same caocluBiona, bocaum our knowl- 
edge and Required ideu on which our thinking faculty 
operatos. vary in amount atid applicabiiily. Bui we always 
jreaaon, infer, and judge in the Bame manner, and on reaein- 
Illin^ principles. When self-inletesl, fslseliood, paBsions, 
habits, nnd prejnesessiona, oi such like dtsturtunE causes, do 
not alter the primitive tendency and tnisrstiona oi our nature, 
we think very much alike. If we t^e up the Proverbs of 
Solomon, «ri tie a abme 3,700 years ago, — if we read thesen- 
teotioua aphoriams of the AraHan Poets before Mohammed 
appeared among them, or the Rose Garden of the Peraiatf 
Bsadi, the Runic HaTamaal, the moral Orations of iBocratBS, 
the veraes of Phocyllides, ihs Ethica of Ariatetle, llie Offices 
of Cicero, or the worka of Timour the Grpst, or of the &n- 
peror Akbar, — if we look into tha Sanscrit moral wrilera, 
B[ the voicelesB litarature of tha inaulaled 
caling Cbineae, — if we note the conveisa- 
ks of the nBgro in his torrid plaina, or the 
^ , . lia snow-built hut, or the war-ioving New 

IfHslanJer in hia pleaaant, but uncultivated iaiand — -we toee^ 
asuiptimng identity of thou^t and judgment, on tba. 
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They seem often like one man moving from region to region, 
and from one century to another, and penning down in each 
the same deductions, the same opimons, the same moral 
reasonings and results.* How this has been accomplished, 
I cannot explain satisfactorily to myself; for the smallest 
exertion rouses individual will to debate and opposition. 
Yet amid all the discord and battle of individual self-will, 
we have been so formed, and our life so arranged, and such 
eflfective means have been put in action, that no one natu- 
rally contends that two and two make five, that vice is be- 
coming, or that virtue is a disgrace ; that to be a fool is a 
creditable, or that a knave is an honourable character ; 
though artificial habits and ideas may be adopted, which 
ingraft variations that make some wrong actions laudable, 
while such impressions influence. i 

By producing so etfectually these designed uniformities, our 
Croator has made abundant provision for our being all human 
beings of the same general kind ; and by subjecting every one 

* A beautirul disnuasive againnt envy by the Persian poet Jami has 
just met my eye, ^vhich I will aild as one of the instances of our sioii^ 
larities of thought and moral judgment :— 

*' Fate once gave me this disinterested advice. Indeed, there is not a 
single di8])ensation of Providence which, if properly viewed, will not 
afford an excellent lesson : Never (said she) repine at the good fortune 
of others ; for many arc they who wish to be raised to your situation.** 

The Persian original of Jumi is very elegant and forcible.— Gladw. 
Asiat. Misc. p. 30. 

The poet of Bokhara, Rodoki, presents to us an identity of thought and 
feeling with Solomon, in the following fine distich on a contemporary 
friend and poet : — 

*' Muradi, alas, is dead ! But no ! he certainly cannot be dead. It is 
not so easy for death to triumph over such an illustrious man. He has 
only restored his noble soul to our universal Father. He has only 
resigned his sordid body to our universal mother." — lb. p. 32 

t Piracy and robber)* of strangers are instances of this sort. When 
these have been artificially made the sources of subsistence, the mind 
trained to them from childhood loses its natural feelings against them, 
and yet often shows the rudiments of what has been suppressed by the 
bad habits. Thus Lieut. ConoUy found a strange medley of hospitality 
and natural good feeling combined with this exotic rapacity in the Toork- 
muns of Asia. " Your person is sacred, and your life dearer to him 
than his own, while you are imder the shadow of his tent ; but the 
very man who gives you bread in his tent, will not scruple to fall upon 
you when you are beyond its precincts. Perhaps at the very moment 
you are eating his salt, your host is thinking how, on a ftiture occasion, 
he may transfer a part of your wealth to himself.**— Conolly*8 Journey 
in the North of India. But a Mooselmaun who had been robbed by 
some Bedouins, said, " afterward, having nothing, at whatever tent I 
stayed I got food and a welcome.^— lb. 
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ToluntaCT' ttsn^rormation. The loat or aband 
grown up in a foreit apart troiu all human societr. None he- 
eame so under the uaual lawa of human life. The man that 
ia bom and bred among hia fellowa, of whatever sort, can no 
more become a monkey or a wild beast, than a hocse or a 
parrot can identify itself with a nan. 

By an Individual process which we cannot detect, every 
animal ta aasiTnilated to its apeciea, and kepi from uniformity 
with an^ other. This system ia pscuhaily pursued towards 
man, with undeviating succpsb. Every division of hia pap- 
ulation has all the maiii features and qualities of a human 
being, and not of the brute animals about them. Each meets 
the other with this impression and certainty, and acts towards 
the other as such. So the cultivated European approaches 
the nnked Auatralian and the poorest negro ; and such they 
inutaatty tind each other to be ; though doubt of each other's 
pnipoaes, and fear of each other's hostility, from their re- 
ciprocal ignorance and strangeness, and the 
each other's passions, ina^ soon put them u 
deaiUy hostility and vindictire battle.* 
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lb Ej^totiUon of the Diaine Plan, uj /& w knini-'tedge, atmatjons. 

It was another part of the plan of oar Crealor, when he 
BetlJed his lyateni of human nstiire, ibat we ahould be all, 
in every age and countiy, and of every con<]itiDn, uniTeTully 
andwitliaiit aiceplion tieni into thiswotld in lolal ignorance, 
And deatinite of ideas. The prince, (he beggar, the aaiaee, 
and the most cfFiliiod, toma into eiistenca in perfect equality 
and uniformity in ibis reapecl. The aajne mla of nature 
operalss to thie end now, aa operatad in the lime of Noah, 
Theaens, and Semiramia. It has been likewise as invariably 
ordained thai we shoubl acquire all our ideas from oui own 
Benaations and emolione, each for himself, ai eitemal ihinga 
act upon us ; and that we should thua derive all the knowl- 
edge we may pOBseas fiom the tnalerial aubstanccs and eiist- 
encw which are about ub, which eiiat independently of us, 
and which have no necessary or iodiapenaable conneiion wilh 
<Uiy indiTidaal. Plato imagined, uid has made Socrates in- 
tiinBle. from whom he may have had the notion, that we 
have all been living in ^re-eiistent states, and come into 
bung here with muids ready stocked with ideas, which 
events and things in this world ordy recall and reawaken to 
our reminiscence ;' and it is a rooted opinion among the 
Hindoo varieties of population, that we are born here out of 
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B preceding Ufa, a.nd die but lo tr.imiiiii^a.Le into another.* 
Bui these are mere dreams, whicli no realities warrant, and 
■leaerve no ccmsiderBlion. 

We know not whan out aoul was first created, but we may- 
be all lure from our ppraonal experience, a»d from studying 
our filial babes, that it comes itilo human life witliout form 
BOd void, unshapsd and empty, with as little furniture in ill 
mentil capacity as it has apparel upon its soft and beautifid ■ 
body. 

None of Ibe subjects of our meftiory, rone of oor imB^» 
DC inloilecliial perceptions, originate to us from our interior 
nature without the concurrence of something that is exterior 
to ns ; none, as Uit ns I can judge, ate intuitive within us, 
though some Gemun paycliologiala have endeavoured to ei- 
'cept two or three abstract eorceplions fronn the general 
blank-t I think thsy are deceived, and from an B.nxir,ty to 
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Btart new ideas, deviate largely into the fantastic ; but if 
they were not wrong in their a priori theories, the small 
number of what the most reasonable of their speculatists 
contend for as connate with hmnan nature, makes very little 
difference in the vast totality of our unquestionable igno- 
rance.* 

We have a wonderful capacity and sensibility for receiv- 
ing all impressions from without, and for instantaneously 
forming perceptions from them. Our minds act in this re- 
spect with a celerity which we cannot follow, even in thought. 
But they are vacant until the exterior cause acts upon them, 
and our sensorial or^nizations are the channels which have 
been provided for this surprising agency, and its marvellous, 
though quite inexplicable effects accruing to us. 

The appointed system is, and has ever been, that all our 
intellectual treasures shall be derivative to us, and shall occur 
to us after we have begun our human existence, and from all 
that we experience while it continues. We see that the body 
grows into its assigned shape and maturity from the exterior 
matter which accrues to it, and of which the stomach and 
circulating vessels are made the recipients. Our mind, in 
like manner, increases as progressively in its sensations and 
perceptions, and derives these from the impressions of other 
things, which are not a part of its original self, but which 
are suljsisting externally on our surface, and excite our con- 
sciousness of them. These also we did not form, nor so 
place, as to be the instruments of our knowledge or within our 
observations. They have been made and stationed there by 
the same power who created us, and by their position and 
contiguity, we see that they are where they are, expressly, 
among other results, that we may have this knowledge and 
these impressions from them. 

On this system of our nature, it is obvious that the soul 
would have been nothing but its own naked vitality and ca- 

It is wonderful and glorious that I possess this original, self-active power 
of forming ideas out of conceptions A prioriJ* 

When will the German mind, always so valuable, and once so sound, 
descend or subside into the realms of correct reason, sober thought, and 
steady, good, common-sense judgment 1 

' How wild these German metaphysicians can be, we see fbom Flchte, 
one of the most celebrated. " About 1786 he declared, flrom his profes- 
sor's chair at Jena, that in five years fVom that time Christianity would 
cease to exist, and that reason would become the religion of mankind !" 
— Theol. Rep. Dec. 1830. 
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ptWlitics, if il hsci bepn left 10 itself 
world or Dtber lad not been (Wiaed 
to [unuBh it with all thai ceallj m>ke 

There is nothing in Ducselves to ci 
Out mind or body no snoie makes a tree or ui aniniBl thaa 
it nukea b man. Their eiistence is therefore as indepeod- 
ent of us at ouis is of them- We can plant, breed, and 
leta in various ptacea, and change the localization oC whal 
we niuluie by our activity, but we cannot originate any} 
hence, as il was necessary that there should be an external 
wodd of same kind or other, in order to giTe ua knowled^ 
and that intellectual personality which ariap^s from il, so it 
was equally indiapeDsabls that this shoold be provided for ua 
by some power capable both of devising and providing jt- 
This has been accomplished. There ia such an eitemal 
world daily before us, which we have had no share in produ- 
cing, and it is thus an evidence aensoiially to us, that there is, 
williout ua, an intelligent, contriving, and most mighty power, 
-who has viaibly been exerting his omnipotence in this rasped 
for our use; (or as we did not form the earth we hve in, not 
did that form the human race, there must be a CDmmoTi 
framet of both, who has benignly created each, and most 
skilfully aiid beautifully adapted the one to the other.* 

But what, of all the unbounded posiibihties of things and 
forma, which the almighty Creator conld conceive and make, 
this world should be framed to be, and therefi 
bowledge and sensations from it ahould cq 
■equenily what sort of intellectuHl beinffs the human rae*-, 
should become, were points which our Crealo 
tannine, wbeo be made both us and our globe. 

All these things would depend solely on hi 
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would be settled and resolyed upon by him, according as he 
detennined what we and our world should be. On tms sub- 
ject, a very important part of our sacred history, a few ob- 
servations shall be submitted to you. 

Our Creator settled what the ideas and knowledge of his 
human race should consist of, by selecting and forming the 
external objects, from which our minds were to receive their 
impressions and influences. By these, through their agen- 
cies upon us, he becomes the former of our minds, as well 
as of our bodies. His creations represent in material things 
his ideas, and, by their effects upon us, convey these ideas 
into our mind ; and as we study the science which they 
display, we become participators of it. His thoughts, as ex- 
hibited in them, then become our thoughts, and a similitude 
is thereby begun between the human mind and his almighty 
one. By their instrumentality, he causes our intellectual 
spirit to resemble his own, so far as we study and make our- 
selves truly acquainted with his external nature, and its laws 
and operations ; for we cannot gain any knowledge from 
these, but what must be the process and thoughts of their 
Maker's mind. This cannot fail to be the result to us, be- 
cause we can only know what exists ; and nothing exists 
but what he has planned and created, and his creations are 
the product of his divine deliberations and will. Hence our 
knowledge of them will always be the acquisition and 
knowledge of such of his ideas and determinations as he 
has chosen that visible nature shall represent and com- 
municate to us.* 

* Some beautiful lines of Pope occur at this moment to my mind, in 
which he says, that the man, who 

"Looks through nature up to nature's God, 
Pursues that chain which links ih' immense design ; 
Joins heaven and earth ; the mortal and divine.** ^ 

This observer — 

" Sees that no being any bliss can know, 
But touches some above, and some below ; 
Learns from this union of the rising whole, 
The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 
And knows that faith, law, morals, all began. 
All end, in love of God and love uf man." 

Then, as he finely pursues the theme, 

" Wide and more wide th* overflowings of the mind 
. Take every creature in of e.very kind. 
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" Thus iL 19 thai he lajs the foundation of lliE liumui . 
becoming assinulated to tiis iiuiul. On this pUa of oui de- 
nring OUT knowledge ftotn liiii works, and having it from bq 
other BOOtce, and being eiirtounded with these and by nothing 
else, except our own additions, tlio mom we know of iheai, 
the more we know of liimeelf, and the more our ideas wilt 
be cimilnr to his, so (nt as they are justly formed from wha^ 
he h«s made and actuates. , 

Every new world will, as it becomes duly known lo at, 
augment tbis similitude i and this will he enlarged as WB 
combine the study of his ways end of bis reielatiana, with 
that of hjB works. We shall find K'tti to be as active and as 
diiCBrnible in bis proviilenlial aa he ia in hia natural opara- 
tioua, if wB cultivate that divine philosophy whitli I am roc- 
ogmnending to your attention ; more especially if we study 
hIso his own exposition of his wishes and mmd in his com- 
mlDiications te ua. In proportion to oui succoasful progiBM 
in these contemplations, we shall Gnd tinman nature to be- 
come more and more that image and likeness of himself, 
which, at our creation, he declared that it should be ; and 
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s. To this petfeetion the great spirits of our race 
tbenuelves to aapire.' 

tliis view of the origin and nature of our knowledge, 
shall perceive that it has been as specially devised and 
□vided foe us, as our limbs or senses are. 
The provision, mdeed, limits as welt as suppUes 
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need not dissatisfy us, for though we are confined to what 
we thus have, the quantity to be attained is far more abun- 
dant within its limitations than any human beings have yet 
acquired, or are ever hkely to possess. The supply sur- 
passes the power of our allotted duration here to accumulate. 
This attainable knowledge has been limited to those sensa- 
tions which we obtain from this external \i(orld by means of 
our five senses, to the perceptions and emotions thence 
arising, and to the action of our soul upon these materials 
in its exercises of memory, reasoning, and imagination. This 
is certainly a very special limitation ; but to prevent its being 
detrimental to us, nature has been made so surprisingly mul- 
tifarious, that we never shall exhaust it. The most numer- 
ous class of our sensations is that of sight, and this is con- 
fined to the agency of light upon the visual organizations of 
our eyes. All the knowledge which we derive from these, 
is but the knowledge of the effects of light from the outward 
object on our ocular nerves and on the soul in its association 
with them, from their affections or sensibilities. It has been 
fixed by our Creator, that the largest portion of our knowl- 
edge on earth should be of this luminous and nervous origin 
and nature. This agency gives us a full notice of Uie 
existence of external things ; and excites our soul, by the 
instrumentality of its visual mechanism, to become conscious 
of clear and exact images of exterior figures, and colours, and 
motions, and positions. It causes our mind, by some unknown 
process, to perceive these ; to form distinct and appropriated 
images of each object ; to remember them, and to think upon 
them, and to reason and fancy w^ith them as we please. 

All this is obviously a very artificial result, and composes 
to us a very artificial species of knowledge, and yet it answers 
all our purposes of life, thought, and comfort. In some 
mysterious and inexplicable way, it occasions each of us to 
have in our minds an ideal world, exactly portraying, ac- 
cording to all appearance and probability, the extern^ and 
substantial world, from which we have derived our intel- 
lectual copy. It is on this interior copy that we usually 
think and act. We refer to its original, and compare it witn 
that, whenever we choose to direct our optical organs to a 
re-examination of what we have already perceived from it. 
By so doingi we correct and improve our mental images from 
it ; but no one seems to have any knowledge of the external 
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If our unagerical percFptba of an; Ihuig 13 imperTecCly 
iDHde, oar knovplod^ of it will be as defective, and therefaia 
nntroe. In mosl things, we ail appear to form eoTTBcllj an 
inlerior conceptino of the same tiiiHgi i yet individual dif- 
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Lhe sense, but from hasty, maccnrale, or insufHaient ob- 
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during our human life, is that which ansea to us from tHe 
BonsBliona of sound ; a most rich and valuable invention and 
provision for our delight and benelit ; for lo those wo are 
indebted for our apceeh and music, both inestimable, and 
bath given only Co the human race, sb no oUibi Btumal cui 
BO produce and use them ; though all seem to hsve the sense 
of hearing, and all quadrupeds and birds, and manj insects 
and reptiles, - ' ' ' ' 
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of beings, and from the other brute animals ; and sweet and 
delightsome are their natural melodies ; hut they aie so 
nniform to each, sn simple, so limited, and so unvaried, that 
allhou^ ihcyhave a musical elTect, and may have suggested 
Ute invention and use of vocal music la mankind, yet ihey 
base no claim lo the soul-moving art and science which wa 
J this appellation. In those birds which sing. 
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the power and the notes are of the same instinctive character 
as their migrations and other habits ; they neither invent, 
compare, arrange, nor diversify their strains. Each singing 
bird has one, oftenest bnt one succession of his pleasing 
notes, wliich he is always repeating, and which his descend-* 
ants in like manner reiterate without any change or addition, 
and appear to have done so from their creation to the pres- 
ent day. The philomela of antiquity was the same, and but 
the same 

" Sweet bird, who shuns the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melaucholy,** 

with the same plaintive tones, and in the same evening por- 
tion of our natural day, as the bulbul of Persia, and the little 
nightingale of our lanes and groves ; always interesting, but 
never miproving. Nor have any feathered warblers ever 
been found to sing intentionally together, and to attempt a 
duet or a trio in unison, or in adapted harmonies. Both speech 
and music may, therefore, be considered as the donations of 
our Creator exclusively to his human population, and as 
specially intended and devised for their use and enjoyment, 
with a specific construction of the nerves and muscles of 
their lar3mx, in order that they may have the faculty of 
mutual conversation and of vocal music ; for the gift seems 
to depend more upon this part of our body than on the mechau' 
ism of the ear, as several animals discover a gratified sensibil' 
ity to human music, and many are perceptive of the tones 
and even of some of the meanings of our voice, though utterly 
incompetent to imitate either.* 

But universal as speech and music are, and though in 
some form or other mankind have been using them, ever 
since they began to inhabit this terrestrial globe, nothing in 

'*' " Theophraatus remarks of the hearing sense, that it is more than 
all the others connected with the passions of the soul, for nothing that i» 
seen, or touched, or tasted, brings on us such excitements, distorbanoes, 
or sudden frights, as those which occur when some noises, and sounds, 
and shrill echoes fall on the ear. But it is still more applicable to the 
reason than it is to the passions."— Pint, de Andit. t. i. p. 65. From 
the possible effect of selected vocal tones on the mind, Plntareh tells us, 
that " the sophists, in order to allure and interest their hearers, took 
great pains to soAen and modulate their voices by the sweetest musical 
accents, and soothing tones, and liarmonized roodiflcations which they 
could practise." By thin artfVil manag«nent, th^ won the anention of 
the young to their captivating elocution.-— lb. 07. 
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I of saoiid, and we have traced 
id vibtntBTf impniBee, and bavs 
ascettimed many unportsnt Uwb to which they are snb- 
BETrienl ; hut dl that ws have dJBcdvered oa Ihia anhject 
finnishea us with no teal elucidation of the origin and causa 
of (be phenomena. We know not what Bouiid is ; it ie bb 
, yet but a name, to which wB apply the ohiervation^ and 
reasoningB which wo hare made upon the effocls we ex- 
pedience upon it ; but of whicji we have in tmth discerned 
no more, than that our audiloiy organs feel soch senialions, 
and that qur aoui makes such perceptions, from them ; but 
the hidden causa remaina jutt as concealed from na as it has 
always been. We designate it by the name of sound. We 
have traced one most curious relatinn -which it has with light, 
and we can as yet get no farther. It may be the luminoos 
fluid itself, for what we know, which is now found to have 
undulations with some analogies to those of Bound, or it may 
be the eicctrii: fluid, or it may be something ebe ; wb can- 
not tell what it is ; we can only call it by the name sound, 
and apeak of it as auch. Its invisibility precludes at preseoC 
all farther knowledge of il, and we must leave it to our 
posterity to And out, if they can, what it really and ipecifi- 
cally U, and whether it is, as we suj^xwe, a distinct and nU 
gentria seinething, or only a modiflcation or [{UBUty of some 
of those ethereal subjects that we are a little more acquainted 
with. 

These two senses sapplv us with by far the largest qnantily 
of our knowled£[e of all ijesctijrtions. Our taste and smell 
add also that wliich arises frmn the impresBtona made npon 
t Iheii peculiar organs \ and the sense of foBling, which by an 
admiiible distribution of our nervous fibres is diffused over 
all the surface of our body, and which is made particularly 
minute and delicate in our Sngera, contributes likewise, from 
their sensitivity to heat and cold and contact, to increase the 
nambHr and vaciety of our intellectual perceptions. It ii B 
kind pecuhority attached to all our sensorial organs, that 
Ibeir action and tfie acquisition of the knowlet^e thence 
derived, have been made pleasu table to us. Continunl com- 
fort ii the result of the natural action of all oitr bodily powers 
~~id functions; and thus the formation of our knowledga'~ 
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but a succession of placid enjoyment accruing to us as it 
occurs. 

But all the materials and causes of whatever knowledge 
we may acquire, are those which have been, without any 
concert with us, chosen and appointed to be that knowledge 
which human beings should possess. 

We may attain as little or as much of this as we may 
please, or have opportunities of gaining ; but we cannot have 
any other. All its constituent elements, all the sources and 
means of it, have been specially chosen for us and made to 
occur to us, or to be always accessible to us, in order that 
it may form us to be that particular kind of being which^akes 
a human nature. 

Our pains and pleasures have been also the subjects of the 
divine consideration, choice, and appointing will. None of 
these are native in the soul ; they all accrue to it from iU 
body and from its present external world ; and they only 
occur to it so far as they have been provided for, and as 
special organizations have been made in our body, in ordex 
that they may take place. 

Thus the most frequent and repeated gratification which 
we experience during our human life, is that derived from 
our daily food. This occurs to us every day whenever we 
eat, and never ceases till we die. But nothing has been 
more specially, carefully, and exuberantly provided for us ; 
and this pleasure arises entirely from a most artificial fabri- 
cation of functions and organs within us, for the express 
purj)ose of occasioning this effect. The pleasure was not 
necessary to the benent. The sustenance which our bodies 
required might have been made to pass into us like the air 
into our lungs, without any sensation or gratifying effect. 
Even what we take might have been received by our mouth 
and stomach without any attendant pleasure. But it lias 
been the choice and kind determination of our Creator, that 
continual gratification should attend the means of our nutri- 
tion, and mat our food should be pleasurable as well as use- 
ful to us and to all animal classes, and that this should be 
the main supply of our sensorial enjoyments. 

But to accompHsh his own wishes in this respect, and to 
cause this satisfaction to arise continually to us, very great 
exertions of contriving thought, curious mechanism, and ex- 
tensive adaptations were required. He had so to arrange 
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both the mental gratilicatiou and the bodiJy utihtj Bhould 
occnt (o UH, from whaj. we bhoald pot for llmo puiposeB into 
OUT mouth. Haling thus ptovidod the meiuis and certainty 
of oui having this grateful sensibility and benefit, ths more 
difficnll und complicated deTising and operation Were then 
performed ; and this waa, so to construct and compose 
:*|]filcient number and quantity of eiternal things, and with 
~ h praperties, that they Bhonld serve us for pleasure-^v- 
■hmant. Had he chosen this lo be only one tbing-, bke 
_ the performance would have been, tnougli 

wonderful at all times, yet tomparalively easy. He I^ 

E referred this simple mode of agreeable nutriment for the 

things than one, but the general appointment of their nature 

. is a ve>y limited unilbrmity of food ; as the nntrition of Um . 

' vegetable classes arises solely, or nearly so, from the com-* J 

I turn elements of carbon atid water, under the due influenctf 1 

p«f .the proper degrees of heat aiul light, which all otganiuA I 

^«feeingB require, — man, animal, or plant. ■ 

For his human race our Maker has been pleased to eieT(;| 

on this paint a most generous benevolence, most pointed^ 1 

and intentianally for the eipresa and single objedt of causiwv 

to us a rich variety of mnltibrious and diversified gratifioif^ 

It would be tedious and scarcely passible lo enumerate all 
the vegelablei. and animals, and Holds which he has, made 
lo be eatable and digestible by our appropriated organs ; sa- 
lubrious as alimentary substances, and pleasurable to us in 
the act of feeding and deglutition, as well as generally so to 
oar eye and smBll. They invite us by their appearance for 
the most part, and they delight us hy the sensorial enjoy- 
~ which they eicite. But what a mnltiplictcy of inveit- 
- ' foresight, what a minute contriving, what varied 
ate workmanship werB necessary in order to make 
things such that they should produce these agree- 
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pu-t of our Siarae was at essentia] to the prut 
effect, ax tbe DBnous matter that waa so distributed, Oi tba 
natural substance which is lecBiFedinto it, Kerrous mUtra 
nlone, of itself, without this specially-adapted poaition and 
organiiBtion of it, will not give ns the pleasure of taste. Onr 
Sugera and outward skin are full of the most delicate nerves. 
' But though Turks and Arabs and some savBge nations dip 
(heir haws in all their food, and talte it thus without using 
' ' In, yet none of them feel any pleaetu'e from the 

itact of their most gratifying vianda. Thus ■ 
most beneficenl trouble has been taken by our Creator, for 
Iha aole porpote of providing for us a tiever-oaBaing source 
of daily enjoyment, in a moat multiplied form, from out nu- 
tritive food.* 

But the grand and perennial fountain of all oar knowledge 
of aitemal nature, in all its departments, must be ftotn its 
aenaorial impressions on us ; and the Creator has appointed 
*o all, that sensation in the soul, from the apccial occaniia- 
,ions of the five senaea, which he has made a part of every 
luman Irame, shall be the origin of all our physical koowl- 
idgB. Lord Bacon was, therefore, as philosophically right 
in Diging mankind to build their science on experimental in- 
quiries, as the modem Germans aod others ate wrong in 
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hbaxinng la raise up an apmin arhool, ond lo nti 
ragrade into ihe iHrbal aubtlatiea and ideal notllijiga of [lie 
OMolete schootmen and of (he Aiielatelian lozician, who at- 
piei in good bbI forms aud teruiB in meiaphysicnl baltle, 
inBload of looking iMo nalure for faetE, and patiently waWh- 
ing and doliciog her real phenomena, and of rsssoning justly 
[loai these. It is not Itie law of tlie Creator that sum ' 
knonledge sliall accrue to us in any other way than fram 01 
eiporiniental invostigntiona, and from the wttrtanted infer- 
ence which a careful judgment deduces from Iheae. 

The ancients would nut submit to the labour of such ii 
qniiies. They were actuated too much by rainglary to i 
to. They wunted personal display and popul&r admiration . 
vid rhetoric and disputation continually furnished theie. 
Honce few took the paths of eiporiment, or made knowledge, 
for itself alone, the object of Iheir pursuit. Aristotle, in 
his Natural History and Politics, set an eiample which hia 
other works counteracted : and the Alexandrian astronotnwi 
obserted the stars. In the other sciences, nature was not 
■tallied In actual eianunatian, except bj some in thi 
omy of the human frsjoe ; and there experiment » 
leinpled (0 be practised with an atrocious cruelty which Ihs I 
mind shudders to read of.' 

But here again the uniformity of our moral feelinga, 
of our moral jierceptiens, our moral judgment, and all 
Ihut unite to constitute in us a moral sense, slrikinr' 
appears to have counteracted the barbarity, and prevented 
from becoming general or pennanent. Though one sect 1 
gued for it, yet it was stoutly opposed by others, and by 00 
mOD feeling, and only brou^t discredit on the art of anatoi 
.itself. The empirical branch of the profession zealoui 
and justly reasoned that the agonies a 
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death ot men under such dissection, could give no true knowl- 
edge.* Celsus adds his reprobation of the cruelty, and there 
is no part of the human population that would not concur in 
prohibiting it, — with such unerring similitude do we all think 
and feel from the moral constitution of our nature. 

No separate chronometers can act with more according 
precision than we are framed to do. The agreement be- 
tween the thinking minds of all nations, on the great ethical 
principles of life, is surprising, considering that every one is 
born a distinct and self-forming individual. Some may rob 
and murder, or seize their fellow-creatures for slaves ; but 
every one dislikes himself to be robbed, murdered, or en- 
slaved, and fiercely condemns and resists the immoral action 
when attempted to be practised on himself. The seducer 
of another's daughter or wife feels the act to be an abom- 
ination when turned on his own, and vindictively pun- 
ishes it. All who practise vice themselves, perceive it to 
be revolting and degrading in others, and despise them for 
conmiitting it. Wonderful has been the creative plan and 
management by which these results have been so steadily 
and are yet so universally produced ! 

You will perceive by these remarks that our sensations, 
perceptions, and knowledge, peculiarly arise to our mind by 
the instrumentality and af^ctions of that internal part of our 
body which forms its nervous system. Without our nerves 
we should not have a single sensation nor a single idea.f 
But what is still more extraordinary is, that it is not nervous 
matter, merely as such, which occasions them ; for it is one 
of the surprising discoveries of our contemporaries that we 
have two distinct descriptions of nerves within us ; those to 

* " It is much more probable that tbe inward parts are changed under 
such tunrible wounds and butchery. Upon dividing the diaphragm the 
man immediately expires, and so the mangling operator sees only the 
bowels and thorax of a dead man. Thus the physician cau only boast 
of cruelly murdering a man, not of knowing the state of viscera during 
life.**— Celsus, Hist. Mod. 

t " In tbe higher manifestations of life, nervous matter is invested 
with the most eminently vital attributes. It is the exclusive seat of the 
various moden of sensation, and of all the intellectual operations. Its 
two ofnces, of conducing motive impressions from the central seat of 
the will to the muscles, and of propagating sensations Orcm the sur&ce 
of the body and the external organs of sense, to tbe sensoriura com- 
mune, have been, of late years, shown to reride In distinct portions of 
nervous substance.**— Dr. W. C. Henry's Report on tbe Fbyskdogy of 
tbe Nervous System, in British Assoc. Rep. for 1833, p. 01 
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which we tme all our aansatiuni, arid those from winch 
none originatfl, but which are neives of moUua only, not of 
feeiing.* 

The latter pjodace msd p(^r^orm all our voluntarf and in- 
Toluntaij' movements. The former provide ua with all dik 
inteUeclual impreasiona nud Benaibilitiea. Whit tbiM difln^ 

OT airatigementB ia so varied and modified tx li 
motivity without aeuiation in the one, and eensation withmt 
the motive uSce in the otltet, our men of Bcience have not 
yet BBceitained ; but they have dislinguiahed aheady 
unportajit facts as to thia department of our maat artificial 
nature, of which you may hke to have a brief notice here. 

The Bans is gradually formed in our fcetal state, and 
^dually enlarges afterward ; t but it is in itself genetaUy ao 
Insensible, that large portions of its important parts maybe 
cut away during life without causing paui or emotion. t Tha 
total abaliaction of it produced insetisihility ;t but yal nith- 
Ont this loss and stale being accompanied by immediate 
death.ll The memory and our apootaneous volition are 
thoDght to be most connected with the lobes of the braiii.f 
• " Ttas banmir of this discovery. doDHIIns tita most Imponinl aceei- 
stonlonhjulolOKlcil knowludgo ilnca ibo titan of Hsrvey, betoins oit- 
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Yet its anterior lobes may be destroyed without the senses 
losing their power of receiving impressions, and without the 
still-hving creature ceasing to be conscious of them.* " The 
anterior or frontal part of the brain is hence inferred to be 
the seat of several intellectual faculties."! The functions 
of the eye depend greatly on the part called the tubercula 
quadrigemina.^ 

The Cerebellum, at the back part of our brain, is most 
connected with our bodily movements, i 

The Medolla oblongata is essentially concerned in the 
functions of our breathing, which cannot be continued with- 
out it ; and it co-operates in what is performed by the spinal 
marrow. II 

It seems to be the most important p^rt of the brainous 
system in all the functional operations of our frame.lT 

** The vital offices of the Spinal medulla are now reduced 
to conveying to the muscles the motive impulse of volition, and 
to propagating to the sensorium commune, impressions made 
on the external senses.'""* " It does not originate muscular 
motions. It is divided by a double furrow mto two lateral 
halves ; and each of these is again subdivided into two col- 
umns, one posterior and one anterior."tt The sensations 

* " Animals tbus mutilated, feel, see, hear, and smell ; are easily 
alarmed ; and execute a number of voluntary acts ; but cease to recog- 
nise the persona or objects which surround them. They no longer seek 
Ibod, or perform any action announcing a combination of ideas." — ^Dr. 
Henry, p> 66. 

t *' Its removal occasions a state resembling idiotism, characterized 
by the loss of the power of discriminating external objects ; which, how- 
ever, co-exiflis with the faculties of sensation."— lb. p. Off. 

+ " The tub. quad, preside over the motions of the iris ; and their in- 
tegrity veems essential even to the functions of the retina." — lb. p. 90. 

$ " It may be regarded as nearly established by modem researches, 
that the cerebellum is more or less directly connected with the flinction 
of locomotion. Rolando found that injuries of the cerebellom were 
always followed by dimmitihed motive power." — lb. p. C8. 

II " The medulla oblongata exercises the office of orit^inating and reg- 
ulating the motions csfiential to the act of respiration." — lb. p. 91. " It 
i<* continuous in structure with the npinal marrow, and enjoys, by this re- 
lation, the Hame function of propat^ating motion and sensation ."—lb. p. 72. 

IT "The cerebrum may act without the cerebellum ; and this latter or- 
fran continues to regulate the motions of the body, after the removal of 
the cerebrum ; but the functions of neither survive the destruction of 
the medulla oblongata, which seems to be the common bond and central 
knot, combining »11 the individual parts of the nervous system Into one 
nr hole."— lb. p. 72. 

♦Mb. p. 74. ttlb.pi.7a. 
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from eKtemal things are conveyed to ilia soul by tlm , 
rior columns ; and by the anisrior ones, its will dirooU sf 
produces the movemonta of u» limbB md body.* 

The narvoae roots and Iheir continued fihre« 
gions qiring soparalcly from these dislincl columm, i 
carry with them, as they spread and branch, their sererai 
properties ntid functions ; the one sensorial, the other mo- 
r tire.t " Thera is no necBasary dependance of the motions 
of the heart, and the other involuntary musclei, oi 
marrow, "t 

Of the Neit'Bs, some are nervos of motion only, and ua, ■ 
confined lathe pertormance of it ;{ others, and a large nuatJ I 
ber, nre nervRS both of motion ajid sensation, which procead >' 
in then- distinct colniQn<) from the spinal m«diitla~,|| a fan 
nerres minister to the senses of sigh^ smell, and heaiit^.^ 
Here again is a remarkable instanee of the designing and 
ftetitioua structure, aiid specific comjioEitiDn and ^propria- 
lion of every part of our fraran, "The olfactory, auditoiy, 
and optic nervea, are gifted with a sncdal sensibility to A* , 
objects of'the extern^ senses to which they reapecliTatri— 
minieler, The one receives sensations from what U odoOT, J 
and from thai only ; the second from saund, and From souoa I] 
alone; the third solely from the imprasaions of sight j b«t 

aesjinainalallB-llii! propigWInnaf moilon In Its aalerior columns, lbs 

t "TliBI.(iichs|HnBi nurrs la rnmlshed null a dDiitrle UTlu of nola; 
on act dT wlilirb tiavg lUdc orlgla in llui anmrlor medullary colamn, 
In ihe pmiorlnr. In cuimiiuflSM rr Ibli analoiBloal donil»- 
he spinal latra are norvei of IvniAild niselluaa, lanialninf, 
line ahaaih, dttUan luiniliuioaa aiamsm* Ihim boih cslumna."— 

BjJ-Sl. 

'The clan or aeria eisreiilDg lbs sln^e offiea oT tanTejinf 

" ikeiilb, ponlodaraortbasevBDii^ 

of Ills elinib, vlt the (losmphsrjB- 
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attLoiigh exquisitely SEHsiLiie ui^ tliosa several things, nelthSi™ 
of ihem has any aeiuutlian, sjiy feehng from (he touch. 
These nerrea are iusentible to ordittaiy atimulanl*, and pos- 
less an exclDaive sensibility to their rtispective objects — 
odorous tnatler, light, and aerial undulation."* 

The remainder of the oarves form the ganghonic eystem, 
01, according to Bichat, ure nerree of organic life. These 
are comprised in the great eympatlietic nerve, and its asao- 
cJBied plexuaea and ganglia ; but the functions of these aje 

I have submitted the obseivacions and facts in this letter 
to your attention, id order that by studying yourself, and the 
orig^ of the knowledge and iilcas which yon already poaaeis, 
you may perceive, and personally feel and iieep in mind the 
grand truth, that human natme is nut a coitual, an undeaign- 
ed, or a common or necessary course of things, or could 
have ariaen in that way ; but that it is in all respects aa 
moch intellectual as bodily, a special, a chosen, and an arti- 
ficial mode of being, devised by its Creator to be so j and 
specifically formed and caused in every one, by a vast aerieH 
and complication of specific agencies and caaBations, aoc- 
cessively operating to produce the very compouiul and par- 
ticular results which appear in onrselves aod in all. It is 
thia perception and conviction, that we are such factitious 
reanfts from such special provisions purposely devised, made, 
and arranged, in order to cause us to be what we are, that 
trill give us the more adequate and intunate sense of the 
crealuig mind and power of the Deity ; which will most 
strongly lead the nnderatanding to a due recognition of him, 
and to an habitual adoration and attachment to him aa an 
indispensable BKiLrTv ; without which, such a world, and 
such an order of beings as ours, could not have come into 
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My DE*n SON, 

Tbu« far we have been tnitrejing some of tho great prin- i 
emles on which hmnnn nslure has been coDslimted, and 
which have bean found to opeiate, ateadUy aud efficaciously, 
to fijfil their di\-ine Aalhor's inlenlions. None h»VB failed : 
they are coritinuing ta act now as freshly and aa vigorouEly 
a* ever, but ivitli more abundant rpsulls, us the human mind 
improTCB from their agency, and aa onr enlarging population 
and ailivily are diversifying and multiplying the objecti and 
saeceas of mnn's emulating ami highly cnllivBtBd apjrit. I( 
ia the operation of-auch nnneiples which fams the real »-., 
cred hiiloty of the world ; for thi*, in iti incidenta, ot^ 
elacidatea Uie worltinga of ihe intellectual apritigs and freely- 
combined mecbaniam and eslabliahed powers, by which 
human beings are actuated, their Ironsactions produced, and 
their iniproTotnenta efTectaated. But what we have boen 
cmtemplating U only a part of the great system of our 
tetTeatria! nature. Other inlerealing portiona of the dJvinn 
laidered, and one of the most important' 
base vfilJ be the anbjecl of the present letter. 

BliaB been appointed from the origin of our race, that it 

Md he divided into two aeiea of diffBrGnl lemperament 
Vcharaeler, with a correiniondiag distinction of powers 
'id'qualities in each. Tills lias been made the law of (!i0 
wttaie animated kingdom ; but it is among human kind, that 
ita Moral and intellectual operatians aie most psrspicuoualir 
dinla^ed. 

This aino has been adBlihonilc choice, and not a neceasiUr, 
Each tndividnal, bke each plant, might hare produced its 
own successor ; or if ihere were to be two such species of 
in beings, each sei might have evolved a descendant 
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Pyrrha were fabled to have thus produced the new race of 
mankind from the pebbles which they severally threw be- 
hind them.* 

On this plan there would have been two sets of himian. 
beings, as separate from each other as eagles and pheasants 
are ; but this mode of origin would have soon sprung up into 
divergences, the consequences of which we cannot calculate. 
One effect, however, we may say, would have ensued, that 
neither sex would have become what it now is. Each would 
have differed so much in habits, nurture, and feelings, from 
what they now are, and from each other, that they might 
never have associated in sympathy, nor have long continued 
in amity together. 

To prevent the disadvantageous result of such a division 
and distinctness of origin, it has been made an unalterins 
principle in the divine creation of human nature, that aU 
mankmd shall be of one blood and of one descent,! with 
perpetually attaching sympathies thence arising towards each 
other ; and therefore Uiat both sexes shall be bom from the 
same mother, and have the same father : although such an 
appointment required a most peculiar and comphcated con- 
trivance and creative sagacity, in order to carry it into uni- 
versal and unceasing e^ct, through all the successions of 
the human duration. 

Most special, indeed, must have been the devised provis- 
ions to ensure such a perpetuated result. For that it might 
never fail, it has also been necessary that the two sexes 
should be kept alive in equal number, and therefore be bom 
so as to preserve this mutual proportion with each other, — 
a circumstance which the Creator made more difficult to 
himself by his laws of death, taking each away at all ages 
of their earthly eidstence, and by his assigning to them such 
different forms and offices of their bodily structure. It so 
happens in life, that from their more violent or consuming 
habits and occupations, the general mortality of males ex- 
ceeds that of females. In order to prevent this consequence 
from altermg their average equaUty, it became therefore ex- 

* See Letter XVI. of this volame, note. 

t When St. Paul expressed this truth to the Areopagufl of Athens 
(Acta xvii. 26), it must have surprised them as much as his declaration 
of the final resurrection, for it formed no part of the theories of any of 
Ihe ancient philosophers, nor of the popular mythologlei. 




gldient ihat rather more of the male six nhould b 
y Huch an arrangement, the [ittle mequsJitiea of births and 
deaths wouJi! correct each other, and the balance be preserved 
between these two ekssca of the human population. 

Now, on reference to the alatiatical tables o! our awn 
nation and of Emupe on this aabject, we find all these lawi 
uid proYJaiDns eierywhere in eBacliYB operation. In Eng- 
land and Walea, and in the amaUer adjacent isleB, tha two 
■eiei come into eiistence in nearly equal numbere, and with 
the difference in fsTour of the male tex." In France and 
elsewhere, we obaerve the ssine result, f Tbe calculaEkn^-, 
of the proporlioDB of births, in various countries, 
average numbeni to ns that difier m each, becsuH 
of the deatha have airailar yariations.t For we find ihrt' 
RHire malei die within any particular period than femalsigf 
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kUhough on ihis point, fioin rircumstances p , .. 

liieie are local direiaities.' But amid all the fluctuatimM, 
eithsr in the nUivitiea into human life, or iti the depaitucea 
fonn il, the eilEting numbers of the whole popuktjon in 
metj civilized country where nalute hae her undistuibed 

' cqieratlan, ace as nearly upon a level as to each sex, as, in 
mch Bii ever-Boating neriea of moveable incidsnls, an equaliiji 
Ean be maintained, f 

f Here, again, human a^acity is baffled in its attempt! lo 
diicern, not only how it is that different seiea can proceed 
□ the aeme parent, ^nd tbat a maternal one ; but likewise, 
■ ■■ 1, that 11 
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«quRlizaticHi cDiiBl,ajit]7 and bo uDiTersally ; liut yet no mors 
than U nBceflsaiy for tbia porpme. 

TTiis is another inatauce of a purpose, imnienBe in ita 
lai^ensBH and expanee of oporatiDn aad in ita undeviating 
etralinnity, unoeasmgly and moat precisely aucanipliahed. 
No science can trace the laws or meaoa by which such ra- 
aulU aia elfeclualed ; we can only perceive that a moat nice 
sdjuilmeDt of millions of millions of particular incidental 
circumstances must hive been made and austaiaed in wder 
10 produce them. 

It is with pain we read that there are aome countriBB, 
^rtiich human scllishneea and crime intetfeie to counie 
the appointed system of Providence in This reaped, bj . , 
Ihlly destroving their fem^e babes.* Infanticide piBiaOei 
in the Sandwich Islands and in New Zeaiand.f It still 
throws a dark shade over the national cliaracter of China.J 
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iiiddil to both saies in tlie Society and SuiM 
Idanda, but is giving way as the missionaries succeed is e^ 
fusing the opposing principles of Cbrietitmitj.* Aa the cus- 
tom of eiposition diagraced both ancient Greece and Rome, 
and the foimer eastern stales, we are entiUed lo say that it 
H lhi» beneTolent religion, the aacred friend, pioleclor, and 
emllfir of the female aei, which alone can reacue human 
nature from such abominations ; for we know in our limea, 
even, that Roueseau could abandaa his own oETspring ; and 
we learn thai Turkieh women, though very matental to those 
whom thej choose to rear, yet wilfully intercepl what they 
are too indolent to nurse or educate. t How soon, without 
Cbristiaiiity, would such wiakedneaeca niread eren amons 
DurBehres. sines wtitinga recummendtng them have ventured 
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Wh«l objects haa the Crea 
establish, and by execuling 
digtiDction, which required so 

Elication of means, in orilfr to produea and to perpetuate it ' 
t would he presumption to aay that we can eiplsin all Iho 
great purposes of hie foresight in thia pan of his pl( 
we may not indecorouBly allude to some of the reiults whioh 
ajnieat to have issued from it, and to have beeo 
^ly accomplished, as they ate invaluable and moat felicity-. 

Oao effect obtained by it, and loo important 
qoencBB not to have been intended to follow 
been, that the yoong [ace shall always, in the first part of 
ita life, he nursed and reared by the female class, and not by 
the male parent ; and that there shall be in this same class 
those peculiar moral inalincte and sensibilities which we so 
well know and so highly appreciate as the maternal feelings. 
These ate of a distinct nature from that regard which fomia 
the paternal alfection, and seem to bo additional to it. The 
mother has all the love of the father for her ofTspiing, but 
has also mors than this— a tenderness of affestion, an in- 
iltachment, a mental sensibility, which identify her- 
with them, and make her feel as they feel, and aympa- 
and harmoniie with them in a manner and to a degree 
, . h the father doea not equally experience. It ia difficult 
'describe (he difTnTcQce, hut the atlentiie observer of hu- 
~ life can hardly fail to perceive it. 

.e father loves his child, but it is still as a distmct, 

rh dear and highly valued being ; with the molhor her 

"a continuB«o be a part of herself. As they were so 

their birth, they are so, as it were, afterward for a 
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long season, and until, by diver^ng into great dissimilarities 
as they grow up into mature li&, they lessen or destroy the 
unity. The child also has for some time sympathies of the 
same sort, and runs to the maternal bosom, as the young 
opossums take shelter in the mother's pouch, or the pleasing 
chickens under her covering wings. * 

For these feelings have been, by a surprising extent of do- 
nation, created also in birds and quadrupeds, in the whales 
and phocee, and in some other species of the animal kingdom. 
In these we can perceive similar results from the same im- 
portant distinction into male and female classes. These 
genera have the advantage, — it is not too strong to say, — 
le blessing of the mother, as well as human kind. 
. In these, and in some insects, as the earwig, t and proba- 
bly in many more, the mother animal has those sensibilities 
of regard, care, anxiety, attention, and watching, and pro- 
tective guardianship ; and that desire to feed and foster the 
young race that is to succeed the parental one, which the 
male has not been intended to possess, and does not exhibit. :]: 

* The Persian nurses have the custom, during the labour-pains of the 
married ladies, to sooth them by siiiginK verses, which lessen their suf- 
Ibrings by an appeal to their maternal feeling. Three of these nursery 
poenis have been thus translated : 

O thou sweet and gentle child ! 

Why thus long delay 1 
Pure thou art and undefll'd ; 

Prithee, come away. 

II. 
Cherub ! what hast thou to fear? 
Love and joy await thee here. 

Sweet ! no longer stay ! 
The water is warm to bathe thee ; 
Thy raiment is ready to swathe thee ; 

Then why this long delay 1 

III. 
Thy mother's feir bosom is throbbing with pleasure, 
Impatient to yield thee its balmy treasuiP ; 
And thy cradle is ready to rock thee to rest, 
Come away, then, and let thy fond mother be blest. 
Come away ! come away ! 

From the Persian MS. (p. 48) Kitabi Kulsum Nanet, translated by Mr. 

Atkinson, and printed as ** Customs and Manners of the Women in 

Persia. ** 
t See vol. Sao Hist, p 358. (Family Library, No. xxxii.) 
t Yet there are occasionally instances when the male bird takes the 

place of the fiunale when she goes on a flight for fbod or comfort. Tli* 




or THE VOBLD. 

CoireapondeDll}' with theee faelinga, the female dam of 
ill the anhaa] tribes aje, witbout eiception, the bodily neila 
or homes in which the new seriea Uiat are tn replace their 
predeceaaars lae always formed in tlieti' oval state, and ■□ 
theii living figure in all that ate viviparous, — never in the 
male. This was the original plan, and it has never changed, 
noreieT failed in ila ever-evolving proceaa. It ia the mother 
that replaces all whom death removea. She has been n^ 
painted to be the renewer of the dying world ; and ahe la 
always restoring thet human life which, by the primeval een- 
lance, is in'lividually withdrawn &am this its temporaiy 
abode. If the female aei covdd cease to ecist, or did not 
perpetually arise in the due proportion, animated nature 
must terminate, nnder its present system of being. The 
mala aei eould not continue it, but with their life-tenancy all 
■eutient vitality must expire ou our globe. From our mothen 
we all derive oui' bodily slruclures as well aa our earliest 
comforts. If they had only lived till they had given birth 
(0 theii oSapring, and then always departed, [he discontinu- 
ance of human eiiatence would have been as inevitable. 
What babes would survive without a female nurse 1 That 
we are honiau beings of flesh and blood and that we grow 
op into a stale and age in which our fathera can take care of 
ns, we owe to nur mothers. Tliis consideration should res- 
cue the female aex from dl ill usage, depreciation, and id- 
gratitude ; and shows the importance as well as the justice 
of their partaking our kuidest recoUecCiona, our intellectual 
roapect, and every attainable advantage and unprovemehl 
which our eei can impart. In beueGting them, we confer a 
favour on the future races of our human nature. We can- 
not degrade them without degrading our own sucaesaata. 
But who can ever fitlly repay the obligations thejr are under 
to their maternal parent? These ace too fazmliar to us to 
, ; bd adequately appreciated.*^ 
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It has been a farther part of the divine plan as to the two 
sexes, with no exceptions in nature at large but such as 
make the general law more manifest, that the female class 
shall be weaker in body and more timid in mind, and with 
less vigour of spirit, and less power of continued labour, and 
be less violently active than the fiercer portion. In most 
brute animals this rule predominates. In the human race, 
undeniably so. Women are in all climes and periods, and 
in every condition of society, feebler, gentler, milder, and 
more timorous than man, — more fond ol quiet, more peace- 
able and placable, — more kind ; and so much less habitu- 
ally vindictive, cruel, and relentless, that when left to their 
own feelings, and not goaded by excited passions, which 
shake the reason or change the natural state, these vicious 
emotions are no part of their general character. There are, 
certainly, individual exceptions to this exemption ; but fe- 
male resentment is rather irritation than revenge, and is 
more transitory, soothed more easily, and sooner laid aside. 

Their frame and composition of body have been made to 
suit and favour this distinction. They have not that firm- 
ness and tension of muscular fiesh, nor that harder or in- 
creased density of bone, which promote masculine strength 
and powerful activity. There is a delicacy in all their struc- 
ture which enables the eve of experienced science to dis- 
criminate their general skeleton from that of the male.* 

These distinctions between the sexes, in their intellectual 

artificial suppression of them has been removed, appears strongly in ihe 
SociKTY Isi.AND-<, where infanticide was »o common, as soon as the nii»* 
sionarics tiad ])erHuaded them to relinquish thesho<;king crime. 

"Wlien ilie natives of these islands embraced the C'hristian religion, 
they immediaiely refrained from tliis practice. The inlknts then spared, 
as they grew up, kindled and chcrislicd emotions in their parents' besoms, 
which they had not before experienced. They became, in general, exceed' 
ingly/ond q/' their children. I have seen a mother or a lather who was 
known to liave murdered several children, fondling and nursing a liitle* 
babe with a degree of tenderness that, without wimesaing. 1 could not 
have believed would be felt by individuals so hardened and insensible as 
they had formerly been. As parental affection increased, they began to 
view with abhorrence a crime, their former familiarity with which was 
now surprising to themselves."— Ellis, Hawaii, p. 329. 

* Besides «• the difference of stature and of the siae, strength, and form 
of particular bones, the different proportions of the shoulders and pelvis 
in the two sexes are remarkable. In the male the shoulders are broader, 
and the pelvis more narrow. In the female skeleton, the whole has a 
more feminine appearance ; the bones are smoother and more delicate, 
with much less roughness from the impressions of the muscles and sur^ 
rouading parts."— Dr. Brisbane's Anat. of Painting, p. 14. 
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iheir bodily nxlute, indicile to ub iJiat it has 
part of the divine plan, ihat humiui nature ehould es- 
lly uid ll]^waya be in these two ditlereiit churactera ; 
ey eeem to present and Memplify ia our race the &CE 
analogous diiaimilari^ which prevails in the bnit«'4 
" ■■ "' 'mated Ida is distinguishable into two 

1 ordeii and genera. ' 

In all coontriei, in their natural state, and until altered by 
artificial means, we find gentle animala and fierce ones — the 
mild and the violent, {he peaceful and the assailing, the de* 
stTDctive and the hannless. The one boa some uaralle) in 
the savage state of human life, which displays the mascu- 
line principle in its fuller action, urunodified by in feebler 
conipanion. The other resembles more man's oivilized and 
mshorated statF, when milder influences have eslabhohed. 
their power, and led him to subdue and avoid his leroeioiu 
energiea. It presents a close analogy to the feminine chai- 

It is curiouB that a disUnclion of the same sort ejiati in J 
ths evei-Bcting forces of material nature. The ethereal 
agencies which everywhere actuate it, appear to us oi tm.^ 
Bnts^nist powers of these contrasted kinds—the one 

ling. 

things together ; the other 
them ; the one impulsive — the other < 
BUtraliiing the action of Ihs mote violi 
' ' ualities there ate clearly two clMses, witi ^ 

IS like these ; and of these, one kind is) ' 
apparent in the males, and the other it 
..nlea of out species. These also we may call the atl 
D^cnd the repellent, the nniting and the separatiiie; 
)l these which came us to like and to dishke. We feel 
in wiiat we love, and in what we are disposed to hale ; 
Lt we seek, and ia what we shun ; in what gives us 
e, and in what produces pain. We desire and lire at- 
rted by the one ; we repel and are repelled as the other 
~ a. The more our reason improves, the more thereby 
3 affected by the difference. The mild, the gentle, 
JLkind, the peaceful, Che courteous, the meek, the (br- 
Vg, the reconcileable, the compassionate, and the benevo* 
O)'*]*^ please, and sooth, atid attract tia. The fierce, 4 
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the violent, the impetuous, the sturdy, the revenffeful, the 
proud, the arrogant, the malignant, the ruthless, the tyran- 
nical, the implacable, and the oppressor, as invariably dis- 
gust and alarm us. We recede from these by an instinctive 
aversion or mistrust ; while we should fly to the other for 
repose, for happiness, and for safety, and with unhesitating 
confidence and irresistible regard.* 

It has visibly been a principle in the creation of mankind 
that there should be these two contrasted species of the hu- 
man nature, and that the more violent qualities should be 
attached to the male class, and the milder to the female. 
Savage climes most exemplify the distinction. There the 
manly population commonly resembles the fierce and preda- 
tory of the brute orders ; while their women are found to 
be of a far more quiet, harmless, inoffensive, and friendly 
temper. Man is in these wild regions an irritable and lordly 
tyrant. The woman is the toiling slave, the beast of burden, 
the submitting sufferer. She is kept aloof as an inferior 
being, and is frequently massacred without pity or remorse, 
whenever caprice or anger excites her male master or hus- 
band to perpetrate the cruelty, t 

* I am rather inclined to believe, that the different characters of the two 
sexes do not arise fh>m tlieir bodily fhimes so much as fVom some essen- 
tial peculiarities in the spirit itself of each. For this reason T concur in 
Mrs. Jameson^s forcible remarks. In 8t)eaking of femaleartists she says — 

" There is a walk of art in which women may attain perfection, and 
excel tile other sex ; as there is another department (torn which they are 
excluded. You must change the physical organization of the race of 
women, before we can produce a Rubens or a Michael Angelo. 

" I wish to combat that ofl-repeated but most false compliment, that 
genius is of no sex. There may be equality of power ; but, in its quality 
and application, there will and must be difference and distinction."— Mrs. 
Jameson's Sketches, v. ii. p. l-2(). 

t We are not surprised when we read that in the Feejee Islands, ♦♦ when 
a chief dies, his wives are strangled to accompany him to the other world ;** 
nor that, in New South Wales, though the wives of the black uatives cariy 
for them their weapons and provisions, besides their little children, and 
make ihcir opossum cloaks, and do all the household work for them ; yet, 
whenever the husband Is in an ill-humour, he takes his club and wounds 
her head or some part of her body ; because these are savage nations, and 
the actions correspond with their stale. But that the Chinese, once held 
up to as as superior in civilization, should yut degrade their women, really 
proves that they are but little better than their wilder neighbours. 

Mr. Gutzlaffsays of them, '* that neither the concubines nor the legiti- 
mate wives are allowed to sit at the same table, nor even to appear in the 
presence of their lord and master, either in the company of flriends m 
itrangers. Among the lower orders, the females of the most savage nik 




B be the standard of tuiHiBn natun 
erfections^ which woiild keep it n 
altMnaWo and inleaded perfaclioD of b humB 
faither {dan seems to have bean, that each 
the other's eiceUences, and impact their own. This ^Icea JH 
plus in ciTilized life, and in that mutual society and BEatcef ' 
feeling which this brings on. •> 

Theie the female gains hsF Just auemjeney in her family, 
home, and iu the form of wife, daughter, or eister, modifies 
the eletnet temper and fierce activity of her male asigciatea. 
Thete become iben more and more sensible of the tendec 
■enaibililies, and of Ihoae benevolent sympathies, of which 
the human spirit is naturally eusceptible ; while ibe womw-u 
acquires ateadinesB, firmness of nund and principle, Bud It,^ 
beueQcial elevauon of thought, and a larger power of 
and determination. 

As this mutual aoency Frances, the civiliiation of aociaty ' 
becomes mote perfect ; each is happier ; and the humU . 
character in both is seen to rise in valoe and in beauty, . 
puri^^g itself from its selfish defarmities, and cultivatbg, 
BS witli a renewed nature, all that is amiable, eimobUng, a " ■ 
beneficent. The female mind peculiarly tends to prodo 

■ " "is welcomed inelioiation. for wo daily as* f 

1 seeks to obtain ivhat it -wishes, by per- ' 

m force, by ncquiescing patience inoteacK 

iting violence, as a gift and kindneis, and not by 

' or compulsory demnnd. It hits a natural tendency 

quickly ; 10 affection, pity and the sweet charities aC 
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life. It has r buoyant gayety of spirit, wliich diipelt M 
humour both troia iteelf and those about it. It eeeka foi a 
protector, instead of deeiring to subdue, and ia happy to 
sUeld sad eave all that are distressed, and to intercede when 
BBveiity threatens or wrath endangera. It has a gratification 
in having a friendly supporter, whom it can lean upon, leaort 
to, and DOnEde in. It has even a pleasure in dependaace, 
if the govenuneDt bo mild and not unkind. It admirea the 
courageoua qualities and noble ener^ea of its male asaociate ; 
but seeks to regulate theui, unasaumingiy and imperceptibly, 
t» its geuller temper and compaseionate feeluigs. To charm ' 
the frown into tho amile ; to win the master to be the friend ; 
to warm his colder heart into the farmly sympathiee ; to at- 
tract his notice ; to eicite his love ; to please thoie she is 
with ; to be duly appreciated and kindly treated in her 
domestic circle, are the natural vrielies and efibita of the 
(eminine moiety of our social world ; and aa they prevail, 
the female nature rewards the attachment which it thua 
excites by a fidehty, a disintereetedneas, and a tenderneas, 
which it ia its own generous pecuharity an earnestly and so 
lastingly to maintain and to bestow. 

The full richness of the female nature has not yet been 
brought out, Intereating, amiable, adioirable, and beaatiful 
aa it has displayed itself to be, yet it is capable of becoming 
even far more so than it is. At present, its engaging fea- 
tures are rather divided among many, than exhibited in one. 

There is as yet no perfect Venus de Medici, in mind and 
moral qualities, any more than in actual form, in all tho 
totality of loveliness. The sculptor and the painter can rep. 
resent a combination of feature, tigote, expression, and de- 
portment, more perfect aa to bodjly appearance, than can bs 
so completely met with in aev single individual ; and a pos- 
sible union of the beauties of the heart, the intellect, the 
taite, and the virtues, may be imagined in a still greater 
degree than those which we have personally witneased. I 
believe that this improvement is not oidy attainable, but is iu 
an actual proeeas of attainment. 

In tliose countries where civilization is most refined atul 
complete, the femide character has been steadily advancing 
in a manifest progression ; always amiable and beneficial, it 
is mote so now than it ever has been ; and it appears to be 
■dtamuiig both at tlia uaaftil uui in tha iii(are8liiig4 il £U- 
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HAace, while the mao la HavagSf the womsn is DncnltivaCBd. 
wtien ho is atatranary, so is aSo ; when he i» proBigHle, Bhe 
sinks to dfibaaement. But let him only etevato himself, and 
aanclion her HlevaUon, anrt she will ever he emnlous lo be 
honoured by him, and to be a blestimg to him. Her inCel- 
lectnal b^autiea will sltrtict nnd guide him to new exc«I- 
tencea, and Ili^so will be patternB la her, and raise her 
iiiatBtin^ dociiiticE and desire of his praise, to make hm a 
ftiiy of kindness and comfort to him, and a brillit ' 
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slaves, and his inferior gratification ; he had no toleration 
for her vanity, though he so freely indulged his own. In- 
deed, how could he, to whom the character of mendacity 
became proverbial, value moral qualities in his wife, which 
would make her superior to himself 1* The conversation 
recorded of Socrates with Theodota, in which he professes 
to teach her how to make herself valued, mentions nothing 
that is either moral or intellectual, — a striking indication of 
what both Athenian men and Athenian women were, and that 
even their philosophers had no desire to improve them.f 
The Roman mind, with all its sternness, and even fierceness, 
had more becoming feelings on this subject. The Romans 
evinced on many occasions a higher appreciation, and a more 
confidential, respectful, and affectionate treatment of their 
wives and daughters, and derived all the benefit of this 
wiser conduct, by that superiority of moral and intellectual 
energies and character, which virtuous and cultivated females 
have so often elsewhere formed, and will always promote in 
those they teach and nurture. t The Persian ladies of rank 

* Lncian fully agrees with Juvenal and others, on the " Grecia men- 
dax/' But one or the circumstances that have most struck me, as show- 
ing that lying was the inveterate habit of the Grecian, is, that Plutarch 
says, " I praise these customti of vowing in our prayers, as neither unbe- 
coming nor unphilosnphical, to live a year without wine or voluptuous- 
ness ; to worship God during the abstinence ; to refrain/or an anointed 
time from cUl lying ; so watching ourselves as to speak truth in our 
childish things, as well as in all serious ones." He adds, that he tried 
this for a month or two, and recommends, that by this gradual practice, 
they should gain the power of doing longer what they vowed to do.— De 
Cohib, Irac. v. ii. p. 825. That to speak truth should need a solemn 
vow, and that this should be difflcult to keep, is too expressive to require 
any comment. 

f XenopU. Airo. lib. iii. c. 11. But what must some Grecian ladies and 
their husbands have been, to have made Phocyllides think it necessary 
in his time to insert among his moral precepts, " Let not the mother de- 
stroy her embryo babe ; nor let that, when bom, be torn by dogs, nor be 
a prey to vultures," lib. v. 172, 3. This assimilates Greece to China in 
this depravity. 

i ,1 need not refer you to the Lucretias, Cornelias, and Portias, and other 
distinguished ladies of ancient Rome ; because with these, you and all 
reading persons are well acquainted : Livy gives many instances of thfc 
honours paid to them. I will only notice iiere a few customs of tbeRomans. 
which show their respectful consideration of their wives. They would 
not suffer their wives to grind the corn nor dress the meat in the kitchen 
for their families, as other nations compelled them to do. The wife of 
the priest of Jupiter wns consecrated to perform the divine rites jointly 
with her husband. Tliere were many which he was not allowed to do 
alone. Wtion the Roman husband returned from a Journey, or only tton 




have hud high principles of c( 
imperioaa lonls coodeBcended to reaped. * 

Thai the mslemal offices and feelings were meant to be 
the most imporMnl end completing, fta they always will be 
the moBt politicully uaeful ijualities of the female character, 
□nr own eiperience and daily obaervalion full; attest ; but 
the female nature is admirable, bdepeadent of these ; and it 
bu been part of the dirina sjstam, that it ahootd bme iti 
beauties aiid benefits distinct from those whieh result from 
its Bucial position at a mother. It waii foreseen by its Cre- 
ator, that a large proportion of both sexes, and therefore of 
women, would in every civilized state remain without the 
connubial aasociation. Pew or none are wilhngly so on oilher 
side ; but the artificial and very complicated condition into 
which property, civilization, and even enlarging prospeiily 
lead society, hSTS in all ages and nations caused a consider- 
' ' J population to live unallied, 
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piness, although we might prefer to receive the boon of com- 
fort rather in the one shape than in the other. But all can 
no more command marriage than they can command wealth, 
rank, or fame, or any specific object depending on others. 
The tem})oral blessings of life are generally to be earned 
and acquired by time, and with uncertainty and inequality ; 
so must those subsisting means, the deficiency of which, 
according to the ijidividual idea of comfort, is always the 
chief cause of any remaining unmarried in the young and 
active period of life. 

But this single state is no diminution of the beauties and 
the utihties of the female character ; on the contrary, our 
present life would lose many of the comforts, and much Uke- 
wise of what is absolutely essential to the wellbeing of 
every part of society, and even of the private home, with- 
out the umnarried female. To how many a fatlier — a mother 
— a brother, and not less, a sister, is she both a necessity 
and a blessing ! How many orphans have to look up with 
gratitude to her care and kindness ! How many nephews 
and nieces owe their young felicities and improvements to 
her ! Were every woman married, the parental home would 
often in declining life be a solitary abode, when aflfectionate 
attentions arc most precious, and, but from such a source, 
not attainable. It is the single class of women which sup- 
plies most of our teachers and governesses ; and from the 
lower ranks, nearly all the domestic assistants of our house- 
hold come. What vast changes, not promotive of the general 
happiness, would ensue in every station of hfe, if every female 
married as soon as she was fully grown ! Certainly human 
life would in that case have a different aspect, and must be 
regulated on a new principle, and would lead to consequences 
which cannot now be calculated. 

The single woman is therefore as important an element 
of social and private hajjpiness as the married one. The 
utihties of each are dilferent, but both are necessary ; and 
it is vulgar nonsense, unworthy of manly reason, and discred- 
itable to every just feeling, for any one to depreciate the un- 
married condition. 

If from what is beneficial we turn our glance to what is 
interesting, the single lady is in this respect not surpassed 
by the wedded matron. For no small portion of her life, I 
think for the whole of it, with judicious conduct, she is in- 
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deed ihe moat attraclive personage. The wife rosigm, or 
ought to resign, alnSTs her claims to general attention -, and 
to concentK? and confine her regards, and wishea, and objects, 
to her chosen companion, and domestk claims and scenes. 
She has quitted the public al^ge ; slie seeks no mote the 
^tmeral gaze ; abe haH become part of a distinct and sep- 
»Btfld proprietary. But ibe unmarried lady remains stdt 
the candidate for every honouiabia notice, and injures no 
one by receiving it. Those of the male sei who are in the 
same condition, ars at as full hh«ity to pay her their proper 

as to society at large, she ia alwaya inlereating wherever she 
goes 1 and, if she preserve her good temper, h«r steady con- 
duct, and her modest reputation undiminished, and cultivate 
her amiable, her intellectual, and her truly feminine qoahlies, 
she cannot go anywhere, in any station of life, without bung 
an object of interest and pleasurable feeling, to all those of 
ber own circle with whom she may cbooss to be acqaainlad. 

It is only by displaying undue aoiioiluda for changing hA 
Bondition, or disappointment at the change not occurring, or 
a peevishness which is imputed to sucn feelings, or unbe- 
coming attempts to obtain or eitott notice, that she lessens 
Iter natural attractiveness. 

It is for us all, never to regret or covet what we do not Or 
cannot obtain ; and never to repine that others have what 
we do not possess. It is for us all to use and value, and 
cultivate Ihe ha[>piaesaes which we are possessing, and not to 
sigh or crave for those which do not come to us. 

It is for us all, to he at all times grateful to our kindest 



and patiently and magnanimously 10 await his direction of 
our slate and fortunes. Then every one of ua would be en- 
joying a greater felicity Irom onr ordinary life, than we can 
experience on any otber plan. 

He arranges and administers life on this principle. — He 
requires ua to believe in his invisible government and gui- 
dance of it ; to be always content with his disposiuons and 
distribution of it ; and to he assured, that if we thus leave 
it to him, he will, ftom time to lime, place us in that condi- 
tion, and m those circumstances which will be really best and 
bappiBsC for us Let the single a( both leiss tbink, feel, and 
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act firmly and perseveringly on these principles, and. they will 
find that life, in every one of its states and positions, is like 
a fine garden, full of rich, though varied, flowers and fruits, 
in all its compartments.* 



LETTER XL 



System of Nature as to the successive states of Human Life — The Util- 
ities of these sei^eral Stages, and especially of a young period (f Lj/e 
— Happiness attainable at every Seasofti. 

In our seasons we have the gratefnl succession of the 
spring, the summer, and the autumn. In our vegetation, the 
new leaf, the beauteous flower, and the nutritious fruit. 
These correspond with contemporaneous atmospherical 
changes of our system, and are followed by that pecuUar 
destitution and apparent death of nature, which frosty and 
chilling winter brings on. The insect and reptile world ex- 
hibit congenial analogies. The vernal temperature recalls 
or hatches their tribes into life and fet4ing, in a creeping 
state. They have their summer day of playful gayety, vary- 
ing in its duration, and enjoy existence in a winged form ; 
their autumn is their time of depositing their oval brood ; 
and from that they depart into death or msensibihty. These 
four states of all that have vital being, growth, maturity, 
decline, and death, and these annual successions of aerial 
agencies which are so much associated with the life, pro- 

'*' I cannot doubt from my own experience, that happiness accompanies 
both the single and the married states ; I have been now in the latter forty 
years, and no one caa be happier than I have been in it ; but I had left 
my parent roof, and been livinjf in chambers in the Temple, and therefore 
much alone, fur eight years before I married. This was a complete trial 
of the single state, and in this I have also to say that I was perfectly happy, 
though in a difTerent way. I did not marry because 1 was deficient in 
happiness, but because the lady deeply interested me; and becoming so 
attached, my comfort then was associat(!d with her, and having by that 
time before me the fair means ami probability of an adequate maintenance 
by regular diligence, on a moderate and careful scale. I changed one mode 
of happiness for another ; to that increase of it which always arises from 
reciprocal regard ; if what is already happy can be more Iiappy, by being 
difierenily happy. 
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duca, and BitapeaBion df vegetwiro nature, have been m _. 
the chBraclerislics of our terrestrial ayatem. In the homan 
race an analoeoue setifs af chnnuea and states takes place, 
with such aU-Mng moral aiid inlcllectual reaulta, as to eictte 
oar adiniiation at the kindness of our Creator, for having 

olence. By ttus he has appointed, that every human bsing 
ahould have a seaioD of clultlhoad, another of youth, a IhitS 
of full matuiity, with its paienlal produce, and a following 
period of decline and deatli, to pass into anotber mode of 
Blialenco elsewhere. 

These laws are attached to idl who are permitted to pass 
through the regular eourae of human life ] though its Givar 
has reserved to himself the lesistleaa right of calling each 
of as away, at whatever part of it he ahatl think proper, 
without completiitg the fuU progression of these sncceosive 
condilious. 

These changes in us have the sjialogy with Che rest of 

the oraaniied and ethereal Itingdoma of nature above le- 

jnarked. Bui they are obviously a very artificial system of 

I jWiog being, and have been, Bs to oar race, purposely se- 

i lactM and appomted lo it ; for neither of them was unavoid' 

•Ible. There was no necessity fgr our being so many years 
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seen and operating instrumentality in facilitating this great 
result. 

That each state, till our decline, is a series of acquisition 
and progression, none can dispute. In all of us, our powers 
of body and mind, our ideas and knowledge, our experience 
and judgment, our skilful use of what capacities we have, 
our bodily activities and our manual dexterities, incontestable 
increase before decline, or before final decay comes on. 
Even as this advances, the intellectual process is in most, if 
not in all, continued with beneficial enlargement of our an- 
terior attainments. 

In each of the subsequent periods we can do what we 
were not competent to perform in an earlier condition. We 
are more efiScient, both as moral and as intelligent beings, in 
our maturity, than at either of our previous ages. 

The appointed plan has therefore accomplished its assigned 
results ; and all obtain the benefits from it which were meant 
to accompany it, though with that diversity which appears in 
every human individual. 

It was an admirable idea to begin our earthly existence as 
a filial babe ; for in this state our moral feelings evolve in 
the most pleasing manner. The first emotions are those of 
love. If the sucking infant is conscious of any sensibihties, 
and its sweet smile soon announces that it is so, they must 
be those of affectionate gratification. How exquisitely happy 
does it show itself to be on its mother's neck ! Its movmg 
and moulding fingers ; its murmur of placid delight ; the eye 
of its pleased soul, looking thankfulness, or at least ex- 
pressive of it, indicate not only its own enjoyment as it 
feeds, but also that the feehng of love is in action within it, 
though it has not then learned to distinguish it from its hap- 
piness. But as its emotions become more marked, it is 
sufiliciently obvious that gratitude and affection, and sooii 
obedient duty and acquiescing will, are the moral sensibilities 
first awakened, or rather produced within it.* 

At this period also commence our modesty, our difiSdence ; 

* The Hebrew prophets display to us the Deity himself alluding, as 
to his final intentions towards the Jewinh nation, to the matemaT and 
parental feelings which he has so beautifully caused. 

Can a woman forget her sucking child. 
That she should not have compassion 
On the son of her womb T 
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otir aensfl of the need of social kindness ; our thankfulna ,. 

s on lecaiving it ; our pleaeutc Troia it ; and bb llis leMlU i^ 
theae, that gennination of our benevolent aympalbiBa, f 
which our Creator has formed and prepared ua; but wttur 
lilce the seed of the vegetable, require to be axcited a 
fOHterttl into vital bciug. We deaire to hn as^te 
and we like to help themwhen-we can in return. "ITih Bl4 
child ia aa officious to oblige, as he is gratified by \> 
obliged. He ia oflsn impartunato to return the favoan 
taceivoa, by little efforte in hia owe vray to do die giwj 
Tihat he tiiinlis a service, or means to be a kindoecii. &, 
itEaiinol be neceaaary to pursue the subiect farther, t^igl 
BBlBcicnt lo have Ihua iDtimated the fact, that by lbs Mff 
eeiBian of inl'aucy, youth, and manhood, a gradual ttwn t£ ' 
tDoral fetilings ia braught into eiistence and into operation, 
in that aerioB which moat aecures the heal moral formation 
which we can reoejve. Those of childhoaiL are aocceeded 
by the addJlLohal onea which the position and circumatanseB 

I jDf oul yoalh bring out. A now claaa arieea aa we KdvaacCt i 
" ' ' ' Btill maintaininga pleasing cpnneiio]l,i^ 
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It aflectioDS of the infant heart ;t 
iDoke dnEy forward to hia fDaning atate of being, and diiects 
his heart and conduct to tha Provider and Sovoroign of thai, 
33 conunon sense, independent of all positiTe command, 
would lead him to do, then even hia dectinuig Ufe will be a 
acene, in which other moral feelings will adcrue, and increue 
as he decayg,~~feeliogs the noblest and mbhmast of which 
ho can be corwcious; for they will be those which will unite) 
htm in sffectionsle adoratioa and ardent hope, with that op- 
proving and benevoleol Benefactor, who deaires to say to hi-n 
as to dl, " Well done, thou good and faithful senani ! enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.''t 

* The Tiirlu. wUh all (heir Hir-pride Biidiinngii cnslamH, shoo Uiii 
(Itbci, He. SlAtlc Ibui eip»HEa Dieir KHiaetvmtan ia Ihelr manbDod, 

il» crBcr cursor a Turk on arriiing ai wegjlh aDd inwcr, is (a place Uti 
motlwr cointliruiti]y,"— S)Bilii'i Trav. p. 3'!2. 
Whin tall »D com plained laSucrain ofbli mollier XBDllppi'a uofor- 

lier,1bengi recallnl to hia recallccIluM Ibu abehadBDabrsdaltin, wlib 
UiskJiideil inneao:, Horn hn Itifiinl md clilMiill crjlng, peliilsDcsi, 
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In no other succession could the nme improviDg e 
take place, as arise (torn this gradntion oS the mam i 
bilitiea. It ia manifc'at, that if we lifgan oiistence a, 
man, we should lose all tlie sweet feelings and eentii 
which aiise during our childhood and yonlh, and which 
oould not BO erise, bat from theit »*ry weaknesB, inferiority, 
dependance, nnd perpetual need of help and support ; anil 
from the aid and kindness which lltey, from this condition, 
Bipericnce. A mnrble man might be cut in k moment from 
ths quarry, nr a wooden image from the tree, as a cat might 

into a living and walkinij individual. But neither of these 
could have, eien by miracle, those feelings and sentiments, 
which nothing but b.ibyhood, growing gentlj and gradually, 
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"Whin they cime to Baiv ktond, TuMcrl fonnd them his own 
brother and »veril Menda. whom be bad left al Ibe Chain Klands Ihm 
Teir> beRire, and bsd ne'er e>p«ied in aee again. 

ud sal down lageillsr h ibe beach, with their hands HTmly lacHed, 

onttl il wu UDie fur iha bau to reinrn to Ihe ablp."— Berchey'a Voy. 

orniwall hl.nd, who hid bera ehsentHnw years Itamhia retaUsfli, 
and •uddmly rf^nimed lo ihrra. 
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What is thus so eflicacious in our moral formation, is not 
less availing in our intellectual coin])Osition. 

Our mind has to Ijc trained and furnished with knowledge, 
and right opinions, and true judgment, as well as to be led 
to moral principles and sensitivities. 

I3nt what intellectual imj)rovement can be acquired with- 
out subniitling, and deferent, and admitting docility 1 and 
what human being would have that, who began his existence 
as the vi;rorous, active, and powerful man 1 

As well might we expect the full-grown lion of the desert 
to become a chamber lapdog. He would not, and he could 
not be so. We cannot know unless we learn ; and if we did 
not learn so much, and acquire such habits of submitting to 
tuition, and of wilUngly and patiently receiving it, as we form, 
insensibly to ourselves, in the feebler portion of our early 

wept aloud for some minutes. After this, th«?y took him by the hand 
and led him into the house. lie Heatt^d himself on a mat on the floor, 
while his brotliers and sisters gathered round him. Some unloosed his 
sandals, and rubbed his limbs and feet; others claspe«l his hand, fire-' 
quently saluting it, by tonching it with their nose ; others brought him a 
calabash of water, or a lighied tobacco pi})c. One of his sisters, in par- 
ticular, seemed much uflccttd ; she clasped his hand, and sat for some 
time weeping by his side."— Kllis's Tour to Hawaii, p. 269. 

In a very different part of the world, KhorH^an, jiart of the ancient 
Parthia, Lieutenant liunies has di'li.ieatcd a similar scene among tho 
wild Toorkmans of the Ooktan trilxN on the return of a chief to his home, 
who had been summoned by the Prince of Persia to his war against the 
Koords. 

♦' For miles before reaching th<' c^mp, the Toorkmans crowded upon 
us to bid him welcome. All of them were on horseback, men, women, 
and children ; and several of them cried as they kissed his hand. 

" At length, in a shady and pic(ur<>s(]ue part of the valley, a party 
which apiHiared more rewpectabje than the others, had dismoanted and 
drawn up. This was the family of the chief. Ho leaped ui)on the 
ground with the enthusiasm of a youth, rushed forward, and kissed in 
HUccesHion four boys who were his sons. 'I'he scene was pathetic. 
Three of the boys were under ten years of age, yet they mounted their 
horses with spirit, and joined the cavalcade. A party of their country- 
men had returned in safety from battle. The clan had gathered from 
every jjuarter : they gave to us. who were indiffu-rent 8[)cctator8, the 
eordial salutation of friends. The women said, 'You are welcome,' 
and crossed their hands u[)on their breasts as we passed them, in token 
of sincerity. I never witnessed a scene of more universal joy. A horse- 
man, more delighleil than the rest, appeared with his horse sinking under 
a load of bread, which he distribuietl in cakes to everyone he met, with 
this remark, 'Take this; it is sood in the siglit of (»o<l. Take it ; you 
are a guest and a stranger.' Vet I spf-ak of the lawless Toorkmans, 
who plunder and (h-soluio the land."- -Lieutenant Burncs' Trav. into 
Bokhara, v. ii. p. ilO. 
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Hence, that we may acquire all that is moat necsBsary ia ' 
the society in which we live, while the body and mind are in 
thnt BtRte of ^ntleneaa, obMlience, acquiescence, and do- 
cility, which IB BBBentinl to our being taught, uid to our 
pTOfitinf;; l>om the tuition, the miuily abilitieB, aCieiigth, and 
stoidinesB, are kept Ht a distance from us in the commence' 
ment of our humim life. The ahtlc! and youth are not nat- 
urally adverae to inBtructioD, if it be properly given. They 
feel no mortification at being lessoned and improved. Nature . 
not only makes them weak, helpless, and inferior, but site 
causes them to perceive that they are ao, an ' 
whatever will raine them to be otharwiie. 

Thus childhood and youth ars esaential ti 

There vrauld he no rieht judginenl in us without our pi 
sing through these periods ; for it is mosl important to 
fonnstlan of sound judgment, that we Rrfit adixil the r 
(pinions of others, before we form our own. We mav ««, 
every day, that whoever attempts to reason on whal ha jij 
ignorant of, or to pronounce ojiiiiiona upon it 
iluilfliciently informed, will utter Utile but p 
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simplest beauties, which caught and pleased our eyesight in 
Its juvenile sensibility. Bums has mentioned such feelings 
in himself, which must have arisen from those of his boy- 
hood ; a period of life which two of his lines mark to have 
been delightsome to him : 

" O life ! how lovely is thy morning ! 
Young foncy's rays tliy hills adorning."* 

The effect of nature on the young sympathies is strongly 
expressed by the ornithologist of America, in the description 
of his own early sensations, t He describes their influence 
on his future life, by their having urged him to the pursuit 
of that branch of natural science which his works have so 
pleasingly illustrated.! 

* In his after years, Bums thus indicates the effect of his earlier 
sensibilities : 

" We cannot account for these seeming caprices in our souls, that one 
should be particularly pleased with this thing, or struck with that, 
which, on minds of a different cast, makes no extraordinary impression. 

" I have some favourite flowers in spring ; among which are the 
mountain daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, the wild brier rose, the bud- 
ding birch, and the hoary hawthorn, that 1 view and hang over with 
particular delight. 

'* I never hear one loud solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer 
noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of gray plovers in an au^ 
tumnal morning, without feeling the elevation of soul, like the enthusi- 
asm of devotion or poetry. 

" Do these workings argue something within us above the trodden 
clod ? I own myself partial to such proofs of those awfhl and impor- 
tant realities ; a God that made all things, man's immaterial and immor- 
tal nature, and a world of weal and wo bcj'ond death and the grave." 

t Audubon, in his Introduction to his fine work on Birds, says, " The 
scenes of nature soon became my playmates; and before my ideas were 
sufficiently formed to enable me to estimate the difTerence between the 
azure teints of the sky and the emerald hue of the bright foliage, I felt 
that an intimacy with them must accompany me through life. They 
laid such hold upon me, that when removed from the woods and brooks, 
I experienced none of those pleasures most congenial to my mind. 
None but aerial companions suited my fancy. No roof seemed to me so 
secure as the dense foliage under which the feathered tribes resorted, 
or the caves and fissures of the massy rork to which the cormorant and 
the curlew retired. A vivid plcasnre came, while I gazed with ecstasy 
on the pearly eggs that lay imbedded in down, or among dried leaves 
and twigs." 

t *'I grew up, and my wishes grew with my form. I was fervently 
desirous of becoming acquainted with nature. For many years, how- 
ever, I was sadly disappointed. The moment a bird was dead, however 
beautiful it had been in life, the pleasure from the ]inssession of it be- 
came blunted. I wished to possess nil the productions of nature, but I 
wished life with them. I made known to my father my dissatisf^tion 
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! be a pan of our intel- 
)l; both [he boily and state of mind, 
|b b. haipp7 vacancy of all [he bueuieae, anxietiea, and ei 
pUMpeniii. and coimeiiona of life, which are attached 
^niddla period. The world, not nature, then, has dominion 
over us; we become so engrossed in its atbira, and pm> 
Huils, and passfbns, that tiie sweetot, gBnUor, purer, mil 
inore ethereal Hmatioaa, lose the power of then affecting S»tj 
for Bonatelteii's remark ia tme, that there must be a c"- 
genial etate of mind between us and naluro, for out ti 
orapirit to he interested ev^n by its loveliness.* 

It ii to the young mind that nature ia lo fascinating, 
MOn n» any peraon Or circumatance has once directed the 
attention to it, A mature man, who had never been ibd 
child and youth, would not have felt from nature those im- 
pression which our Wordsworth has so pleaaingly dehn-^ 
eatod.t It it becanee we have paased through these stages 
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and have recollections of what then occurred to ourselves, 
that we understand and enjoy the verses which recall to us 
the realities they describe.* 

We smile at the child running after the rainbow ; but the 
impulse and the delight which excite him, are the natural 
effects of the splendid pageant of the cloud on his vision at 
that season ; as natural to him as the activities of his limbs ; 
and such emotions leave hnprcssions which the cultivated 
mind loves afterward to cherish. t As Wordsworth is the 

We, for the year to come, may take 
Our temper from fo-clay.'' 

Wordsworth's Poems, v. 5. p. 209. 

• E\KLY Sl'Rl.NO. 

" I heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sat reclined ; 
In that sweet mood, w^hen pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thougtits to the mind. 

To her fair works did nature link 
Tlie human soul that through me ran ; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufls in that sweet bower 

The iHsri winkle trail M its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith, that every ilower 

Knjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopp'd and pla}''d, 

Their thouirhts I cannot measure ; 
But, the least motion which they made, 

It seem'd a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan 

To catch the breer.y air : 
And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 

From heaven, if this belief be sent, 

If such be nature's holy plan ; 
Have I not reason to lament 

What man has made of man ?" 

Ibid. V. 5. p. 214. 

t " My heart leaped up when I beheld 

A rainbow in the sky. 
So was it, when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man : 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

So, let me die. 
The child is father of the man. 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound, each to each, by natural piety." 

Ibid. Y. L p. 1. 
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poet nf UiQ DBtiual feelings, benuiifiil slike in tboir-Bi 
tnd constint pleasiirBbleuau, Sinil aren virlnaui elfBcta, wa 
niiij^ read bis sympathies with the iiiaect world ns a certiia 
lestimonj' of whal hu been provided lo be, and will bn, if 
we choose il, u common banquet, open to as sll ; but nhiett, 
to be enjoyed, must have been tasted anil liked, in 
gree, in the davni and morning of oor eDstenee.* 
ever, iheti. we feel grateful to Proridance for haTing iiia4< 
nature so channing to us, let us ba equally thankful Uiat hi 
has blessed us with a season of youthful sensibUity, both of I" 
framsandspirilglobelhusaiisceptibleofthebounlDouabenuty. 
Oar delight in nalute thus begins with our youth, and 
becomes quo of the liclieat sources of enjoymcnl in our more 
sobered and often saddened period of elder life, when all ihnt 
is worldly and arliiicial fails or ceases to interest. Til* ' 
gravest and inO£t exerciiied rninda are conscious of the ploV"^ 
lUe. The iravoUer into distant countries is only mot 
aiblo of it, by contnetiiig the scenes of his boyish n 
with those of his after days ; and when he returoB 
natal country, the emotions spring up again enthuslaitHH| 
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Youth is, indeed, the poetry of life ; and with that san- 
guine ardour of expectation, that pictorial power of imagina- 
tion, and those self-flattering and enthusiastic hopes which 
have heen appointed constitutionally to attend its course, it 
actually invests all things before it and about it, and espe- 
cially the distant prospects of its career, with a poetry of 
dress, and feature, and feeling, which makes the scenery and 
incidents of human existence, to have for its vernal season 
a charm and a beauty to its individual spirit, which no othor 
period of its duration here experiences. There are excep- 
tions and contrasts, from the persons and circumstances that 
may be connected with it ; but the natural tendency and 
effect of it is what I have alluded to. Noble purposes, gener- 
ous impulses, eager self-devotion, fearless courage, romantic 
enterprise ; the fondest love, the acutest sensibility, and the 
richest fancy, are all the companions of our younger days ; 
which a hardier frame, and the employments of manhood, 
and commerce with the world at large, and its collisions and 
competitions, at last weaken, blunt, and intercept.* 

genial to my mind. I delight in the wild and inexhanstible variety of 
the scenery. I feci my spirit expand among the pathless mountains and 
interminable tracts of rock, and muir, and waste. 

"When my foot is on the hill, and my gun is in my hand, free to 
roam at will and unrestricted, I can conceive nothing mure exhilarating, 
more pregnant with enjoyment. Without doors all is healthful excite- 
ment and rational recreation ; within all is comfort and content. Yes, 
the Highlands is the country of enchantment ; I know nothing more 
charming."— Frazer's Highland Smugglers, v. i. p. 320. These feelings 
arc obviously the result of young impressions and young associations. 

* " There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 
The earth, and every common sight 

To me did seem 

Appurell'd in celestial light ; 
The glory and the (Veshuess of a dream. 
It in not noit', as it hath been qfyort. 

Turn wheresoe'er I may, 

By night or day. 
The things which I have seen, I now can see no more. 

The rainbow conies and goes ; 

And lovely is the rose ; 

The moon doth, with delight. 
Look round when the heavens are bare : 

Waters on a starr}' night 

Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunHhinc in a glorious birth ; 

But yet I know, 

Where'er 1 go, 
That there hath passed awaji a glory from the earth.** 

Wordsworth, ▼. 5. p. 347. 
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They are all meant to operate to one end. They lead 
the mind to Him from whom they have emanated ; by whom 
they were planned to arise thus within us, and to produce 
this result. The young heart, in its joy, flies in gratitude to 
Us divine ^ver. The more reflecting maturity takes the 
same direction, and especially when any of the disappoint- 
ments of human things moke it desirous of something 
better.* 

It is also in childhood that arises that believing feeling or 
habit of the mind, which is so much connected with our 
social as well as our individual happiness, and without which 
life would be a succession of irritations and uncertainties, 
and a perpetual battle. If we habitually discredited and 
doubted whatever others said, or what they knew Wfore we 
knew, or what they have hoard or seen, which we have not ; 
if we treated every thing with skepticism and incredulity, or 
had to argue, maintain, and prove whatever we might be 
acquainted with or express ; or if we offended others by con- 
tinual objections or dispute ; the quiet society of a cat, a 
pigeon, or any silent anhiial, would be preferable to the eternal 
wranglin^r of a systematical doubter, or an habitual debater. 
Yet, judging from what we sometimes find among mankind, 
and from the effect of pride, self-assumption, love of sujie- 
riority, and attempts to lower others and display ourselves, 
there seems reason to believe, that if we had begun existence 
in the full maturity of our being, and with all the ignorance 
of its first birth ; sturdy egotism, continual denial, tierce 
dispute, mutual contradiction, mistrust, and incredulity, and 
pertinacious doubt of another's veracity, would have pre- 
dominated almost universally ; at least among the male 
division of mankind. Tuition would be impossible, when 
the teacher was distrusted, and the iiwtruction irksome. 

among the trees, and raving over the plain. It ih my b4>.fit season for de- 
votion. My mind is tliun rapt into an enthusiasm to Him, who walks 
on llie winfTH of the wind." 

* 'i*be American po«*t intimates thisefTect on his own ftenAi1jiIlties,in 
Jals apoRtroplie to the Sky. 

, " O ! when amid the thrones of men, 

The heart ^rows sick of hollow mirth ; 
How willingly \vc turn us then 

Away from this vjoUI earth ; 
And look into Thy azure breast 
For seats of iaiiooencc aud rest I** 

Br}-antlB Skies. 
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flue ihB plan of our childhood uid j'oiillt ptEcludas 
etil, aud uinauDceii ia tbis reipect \ho rormB«ing n~~ 
and bemgD praviiiiona of ora Crsatar. It in ruitural 
infant mind to believe, to acquieaEe, \n liik'i, aud lo nai 
It narer doubts, diEpul^s, oc tejecte. It liu s happy w 
dulity, u well as docility. It thus becomes habitau to il: 
truBt, Jo conflde, and lo rely, iDBtaudaftvHpeeting.dDul 
■nacling, and diabelieving. 

It grows up with a persuasion of the relililji of 
tlunga, and of the good mesning and integrity of its fullow- 
beinga. Belief becomes its general principle, aud doubl and 
■kepticism Ifae exception ; Bad naver, >C Gist, a very wel- 
eomed oi}e. Unleas this aysti^m had been tbiia beautifully 
the law and co|irie of human nature, thsre could not 
been any lasting society, any mutual liking or 
I, any civd union, or any domestic comfotl, 
^ 'Aut unilei the present plan anil economy of out 
'^Tonile belief lays Rrmly tlie foinidaliont of ouc know] 
■ud prOTid«B uswitha viJuable store of right irli 
ingB, and a social frame of mind. It creates i 

Csnduice, estimation, and courtesvi wliich cause out *ctin>'' 
fe to begin properly, harmoniously, and comfortably. IlwB' 
u one private reasonings and personal experience inorsaa^' 
what are really weeds in onr opinions die away of theniBetvei^ 
or are cnlmly and gradually oblilerated, as new facts tajte 
their place, and our enlarged judgmetit selects what appears 
Ijetter. The man of real knowledge and wise judgment Will 
MTCr le a profened or habitual skeptic, nor sea any niariC 
"- general incredulity. He will view every subject on Up- 
' particular grounds ; think of, its ascertained realiliMr 
lestce to have no other opinion upon it than what is jul%^ 
bat will be always what is true, aa tar as he can discnt- 
Mature has nothing but facta and certamliea. She pre- 
■enls theae to us, and never inculcates the Indian fantasy, 
thai all or any are but maya or delusion. It haa been aur- 
mited with much probability that there ia something wrong 
in the heart, or disarranged in the mind of that individual 
who, early and without personal eiperiance of its effects, 
begins to im|mte knavishnesa lo others, or to suspect design, 
lalsidiood, or intended deception. Later Bxperience may 
foioe tbe loind to tliia cautionary doubt, but it is always 
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feeling that diminishes both benevolence and personal com- 
fort.* 

The peculiar susceptibility of the young mind to poetry, 
to works of feeling, to imaginative narrations, and to reading 
or hearing of romantic incidents, or of supernatural fictions, is 
also striking ; and this is so natural and so universal, and has 
in all countries created so many tales of this sort, which have 
been the delight of millions, and of all species of the human 
population, that we cannot err in presuming that it is an 
effect which was intended to take place. But if so, if it bo 
a part of the original plan of our nature, it must have a quahty 
in it of a beneficial agency ; for nothing is a natural instinct 
or inclination within us which is not of this character. My 
belief is, that all romantic fiction which does not actually 
and purposely paint and praise vice and vicious characters, 
and seek to make them attractive and imitated, acts advan- 
tageously on the mind, and especially on the well-educated 
spirit, and most certainly adds to the happiness of life.t As 
the great Duke of Marlborough is said to have derived his 
knowledge of English history from Shakspeare's historical 
plays, so a large proportion of mankind derive much of their 
moral impressions and opinions from the narratives, fictitious 
or real, which they read, hear, or talk about. These in- 
fluence more than the songs of a nation ; and their compo- 
sition improves as the social mind advances ; but they will 
no more cease to interest than the eye to see. It is, there- 

* It isa reul advantage to youth tbat it is long indisposed and unwil- 
ling to think ill of others. It is u great fault of inaturer lit!e to be too prone 
to look only at defects or errors ; to criticise, to detract ; to think the 
whole bad it' a part of any character be so. Youth is more generous and 
confiding, and ol\en more just ; for us we grow up, our caution makes us 
fi-e<iuently uiijuKt. A larg«j experience will convince us that Burns has 
stated fairly the more general truth in these equitable observations. 

" I-3very man, even the worst, has something good about hun, though 
it is otlen nothing else than a iiai'py tkmpkuamicm- of constitution, in- 
clining him to some virtue. Hence, no niun can say in what degree any 
other person, besides himself, can be with strict justice called wicked. 

'* I have often courted the acquaintance of that jiart of mankhid com- 
monly called blackguards ; those, who bv thoughtless prodigality or head- 
strong passions have been drawn to ruin ; and though disgraced by follies, 
and sometimes stained with guilt, I have yet found among them, in not a 
few instances, some of the noblest virtues ; magnanimity, generosity, 
disinterested friendship, and even modesty." 

t Even Luther once said, **I would not, for any quantity of gold, part 
with the wondert\il tales which I have retained fh;m my earliest youth, 
or have met with in my progress through life.** — ^Aihen. Jan. 1834. 



fate, a bene&t to socitiy when a motal genius wriies tliom, 
Dr. Jghnaon'B grand idea is univenaU; ine ; " whatever 
withdraws US from the power of our senses ; whatever makia 
the past, the distant, or the future predominals oyer the 
preaenl, advances us in the dignity of thinking bsings."'' 
Must men of genius and celebrity have been fond of romance* 
in their yonUi, and the taale haa conUnued to their latest 
age, I havEnodoubl thst the ancient romancBB of the middle 
age«, especially Amadis do Gaul, and. in a less degteo, Aaiadin 
of Greece, and their companion Bctions, were of great aorvioe 
to our forefatheiB.t I caimot here detail the focti on which 
I have formed this opinion, noi the reasonings which con- 
vince mo, that with all their ocCa^onal iiiiperfeclioni, and 
the evilfl of soma, the fictitious nwalLve* of the preaent 6aj 
contribute no amill degree of both moral and intelleclnal 
improvement to many ; but I remember meeting with Bome 
remarks on the connexion between poetry and religion, in a 
periodical work, which seem to me too good aiMl too just to 
be forgo tten.f 

• Journey la Ho6rliloii, n. SIS. 

t lu BomBHrypleuinKlEllBriof Mr. aoBlfieylnSir EEntoo Eiydg^i 

"TbD prois ronuincoa buve hail a Brsuia etCua upon onr lltaraliH* 
Itaan baa b»n tnpwnal In rnoding Aoiadli ar Bceetc I )ui<ie fan 
Spairaei^ Muh of Ctiplil. Sir FhUlp ardney'* Zelnuns. and Sbnkipenn 
FloriisI ; ibo laner by nunc grAag la ridi — -— > 
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There is another intellectual advantage in our infancy and 
youth. This plan solves the question for all, how we can 
best acquire ideas and knowledge, with what we should 
begin, and how our mental faculty can be best led to an ac- 
quaintance with the external world, and to form perceptions 
from it, and to compose out of it that furnished intellect, 
which will be most useful and most improving to us. 

A full maturity would have overwhelmed and confused us, 
and precluded just thought and orderly arrangement, l)y the 
crowding multiplicity and irregularity of the ever-occurring 
sensations which would be ceaselessly flowing upon us, and 
from their excitation of us to actions upon them. Our child- 
hood averts tliis evil. It causes us to have and to be sus- 
ceptible of no more impressions, than will at that time be 
serviceable to us. It slowly and very gradually introduces 
us to a knowledge of external things, and keeps away from 
our consciousness and attention, at tirst, all the outward 
mass, except those few that we then most need, and will 
soonest understand. On these our baby thought is exer- 
cised ; and as it masters them, every month brings new ones 
to it, which it is thus enabled to comprehend and class, 
without being disturbed by more than it can use and ap- 
preciate. By this means it is gently trained to the distin- 
guishing its sensations from each other ; to making right 
ideas from them ; to an exact discrimination of its various 
perceptions ; and, what is of the most fundamental hnpor- 
tance, to connecting the internal image or impression, or the 
notion fonned from it, with the right external thing. This 
is of vast consequence to us. It is in all most happily and 

"The peculiar grace of mind of the New Testament writera is as stri- 
king as the actual effect produced upon the heart of those who have im- 
bibed their spirit. 

" With Christians a jioetical view of things is a duty. We arc bid to 
colour all things with the views of faith ; to see a divine meaning in every 
event, and a superhuman tendency. Even our friends around are in- 
veHted with unearthly brightness ; no longer imperfect men, but beings 
taken into divine flivour, stamped with His seal, and in training for Ailuro 
liappiiiess. 

" The virtues peculiarly Christian, are also essentially poetical. Meek- 
ness, gentleness, compassion, contentment, modesty, besides the devo- 
tional virtues. Whereas, the ruder and more ordinary feelings, anger, 
indignation, emulaiiun, martial spirit, and love of independence. :ire the 
inHtruments of rhetoric more justly than of poetry."— London Review, 
1829, V. i. p. 159. 
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mvnrisbly etiected ; but it is quite ineiplicable by what in- 
terior magic this is [iccumplished. No otie can explain how 
it ia, that the inrunt aasigns each particular iden or image in 
ka ihinigiil or memory to the ejiteriial thing from which it 
has been formpJ, and ihua establishes a coniiejion and COr- 
reipondence between them which never ceaaea through life. 

No discovery of the greatenl philosopliBr aeeniB to me to 
bs more surpriain^, or »o much eo, as that which etBrjbabe 
tecomplishea for ilaelf — the correct asBOcialion of ita menlaj 
tmpressioiiis, with the proper objecta in nature which have 
occBsioned them. Yet Ihia is done by all with unerring 
constancy, and perhaps only conid have been done by its 
perceptions o( eitemat things comrng at first in such fewnes* 
10 it. Ita mother, its nurse, its food, its room, its bed, its 
nearaat friends, are the whole of the outward world with 
which it is at EisC conversant. It laarna thoroughly to un- 
derstand these, and to connect these realities with its own 
intetior ui^rossions and remeiabmnces. 

New ones occur, but only in small number oAeiward, unUl 
it can walk about ; and thus the mighty faculties of our mind 
■re led and trained into activity by this gentle progression. 
Thus they are confined from month to month, and from tha 
first year to the aecond, the third, and onward to its youth, 
to that narrowed sphere of needful things, which ensblea it ■ 
to acquire the power of knowing what is about it, and the 
habit of making just perceptions of it. 

This sphere enlarges as childhood advances, and thua the 
mind has learned to feel ; to perceive that it is in a world 
of other things and persons ; to discnminate between them ; 
to acquire an ever-increasing knowledge of them, and to act 
Tightly towards them, before the full possession of all its 
limhs and functions multiplies ita sensations, and supplies 
continual eicitalion to ita free and individual a^ncy. It 
has thua gradually taught itself to be a human bemg, before 
it is called upon or instigated to act habitaally hke one. 

But if youth be thus delightsome and beneficial to us. 
what must the maturity of out earthly frame and powers bo t 
It is what the fruit is to the Sowar ; the summer to the 
spring ; the completed composition to the hvely sketches 
and sanguine progress of the devising fancy. It is the cm- 
centration, and eonsohdalion, and rsaluation of lU the poweii 
■nd enioyments, and activities and lacuhies which have hr" 

Vol. II,— Q 
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■sigtiod to humm nature. If tlio mind hu been p^ 

educated, if it has beea truined to rigbt aelf-conduct, if Tt 

OUB principles direct it, if lore of Iciowledge inspire! it, if 

its future dealinies, ajid thcii diiine sOTBTeign, have their 

duo influence upon us ; if the scenes of life have added ei- 

psHenca without diminishing inlegrily ; if the passiona and 

'lea be as much governed by moral regulations in our- 

, aa we alwayg expect and requite them to be in 

I ethera ; if we have accuatomed ourselves to observe both 

[ Ihfl bemtiea in the natural acanea and objects which wB lee, 

and also Ihosa which maj be traced in every feUow-crealDie 

we know ; if philanthropy, instead of miaanthropy, be our 

cherished feelmg, and cheerfulneaa, instead of spleen, the 

Iisbit of our temper ; if we have cultivated our natural (sate 

for what ia good and just, and amiable and kind, and have 

It the habit both of the thought and action ; then man- 

>r womanhood will he found to be the most perfect 

■taie of our human eiialence. Its cares and difficulties, and 

en ita possible uiveraitiea, will be but lemporaiy ; and 

11 always prove, if we will perceive and aeaiBt their uaeful 

(^ration, but so many enlarging and diversifying improve- 

menta and advantages to us.* Steady eierlion, good spirits, 

wdl-fomided hopes, persevering patience, maintained con- 

, lenlednesB, waiting rcaignalion, and the superior aid and 

benediction, will soon lead us either to surmount what is 

disagreeable, or not feel it to be so ; for the severest viaita- 

lions of this character are more evils of the ima^ation than 

of the aensorial reality, if we do not aggravate the puncture 

by our own irritatiaus, and ambitiona, and unreachable 
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A very preTalent cause of tjie uuhap]ii»eBB of so many in 
. mature hie eiisu from our (kins the Ihought, wish, passion, 
and pursuit, on something which is not in om' pOBseesion, 
Bad which we cannot command, or which is really imattajn- 
Bble by the indiiiiJual who cherishes the deBice. 

It ii the general misfuitune not to be content with ifhU 
we haTB i not lo scs or cultivate the sourcea of comfort 
which in our persona] circumstances may bit realized ; and 
not to value what we are enjoying, becanse we have it, and, 
by the daily use of it, became indiiferent la it, till we leun 
its importance by its departing liom us. If eiery one would 
bnl study 10 extract pleaaure from hia means of pleasure, 
however humble, and to be aa bnppy as it ia in his power to 
make himself in his situaCian, nithoot looking; nt other meaiu 
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of gratification, which are not within his reach ; all would ex- 
perience a comfortable manhood, and learn from their own 
sensations that every one may be in this agreeable condi- 
tion. The apostle presents to us the true and golden rule 
on this subject : — " For I have learned in whatsoever state 
I am, therewith to be content."* On this principle we shall 
find that we may all sing with sincerity the sensible old 
song,— 

** My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find."! 

Every class of life may by this means be the builders of 
their own happiness here, in a much greater degree than 
most believe ; and we may all make ourselves as joyous in 
a cottage as in a palace. How often have travellers verified 
this possibility, and we should all remember that we are but 
sojourners and travellers here. Life is a journey ; our hab- 
itations in it are our inns, and we are all moving with various 
speed to a permanent home, which will be a paradise to every 
being, if we will take the trouble — not oyer-burdensome 
— to make it so to us. 

But, you may ask, is every manhood thus happy 1 is it not 
the complaint and the experience that it is accompanied with 
disease, trouble, and sorrow, anxieties and vicissitudes 1 Cer- 
tainly ; it has tiiese visitants ; and we all, in great diversi- 
ties of degree and mode, have to receive and to endure them. 
But these are evils which arise from the actions and con- 
duct of others, by which we are affected, or by our own mis- 
management ; or by that state of things which, as man has 
shaped his social world, in disregard or opposition to better 
laws or principles, he has brought upon himself. We are 
all hving and walking in a labyrmth and entanglement of hu- 
man things, which human errors and follies have been for 
ages creating and continuing, and by which the divine forma- 
tions and provisions for our benefit are every day and hour 
counteracted. The natural is checkered and saddened 
greatly by the artificial. 

But these considerations belong to another part of our 

• Phil. iv. 11. 

t Milton's idea is similar— 

*' The mind is its own place ; and in itself 
Can make a Ueaven of Hell ; a Hell of Heaven.^ 

Tar. L. book L 



nibjecl, niid thererm-e shall not be pursued hero ; vet it may bo 
remsTked, that if the posterity of Adam aod Evb had not been 
ever since, like lliem, thwarting and disobeying their Cteii- 
tor, and opposing hi« government, and dieliking and lefiising 
his guidance, it must be manifeet to nvery judgment that Ihs 












which we oil at various times suifer, wonld di 
He would hiTe directed us, if wb would have followed hi* 
directions ; and hia moral laws and counsels are atill ever 
iilriving lo lead ne, if we would but steadily observe tbem, 
into chose ajslems, habits, and dispositions of social life, 
wbkh would hare made earth, and in no long time would 
yet make it again, a moral, inlellectuat, and even physical 
paradise ; for there are all the natural means, and materials, 
aod agencies now afloat around us to cause anch a lesutt, u 
soon as liumaii nature will acquire and receive from him the 
wisdom aud ihe virtue to produce it. Most of our aflilctionB, 
and even our diseases, we bring on ouiselvcs, and contribute 
to da so towards others, by doing so often what we aught 
not, and by omitting sn much to do what we ought. 

It is essential that we should act in conformity to liis 
moral and natural laws, if we expect to behenefitadhy them. 
It is impossible that we can derive or sustain our wellbeing 
hf neglecting or resisting them. 

But niy present object and duty are only to show, that in 
his plan and constitution of our nature, he has formed us so 
that every season of our human life may, as far as our frame 
and as eitemal nature are concerned, be suceeaiive period* 
of BUCccBsive enjoyments ; and that, according lo their h«- 
bitaal laws and agencies, they alwsys in themselves tend atid 
act to this end. The diatui^Lng causes coma from other 
sonrcBs to us, in counleraction to his gracious system and 
provisions for our welfare. He made ns to be happy ; he 
gave us every natural means and powers to be so ; it is oar 
feull, not his, if wo are otherwise. If irankind had let him 
always regulate their mind and cojiducl, as he desired and 
proposed la do, the social vrorld would have been long since 
a practical and beautiful Utopia in every period, both of indi- 
vidual life and of its general hiuotr. The happinesses which 
I have been enumerating show what his creation of na has 
endowed us with the natural ability to experience ; and we 
must ask oiuselvci and the bionaphy of our fellow-creatiirea 
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why such skilful and benevolent provisions of our Maker, for 
our continual comfort, have been so greatly frustrated. 

If our Creator has made our youthful sensibilities so deli- 
cious to us, they do not naturally lessen as our frame be- 
comes more complete and mature, unless we choose to neg- 
lect them, or to let other impressions overpower them. All 
conditions of life prove this to be the fact. Beethoven, in 
all the glory of his success, as one of the princely musicians 
of the human race, avowed his gratifications from nature in 
the prime of his manhood.* We find eifusions of the same 
sort from the Ettrick Shepherd, in his highland moors, t The 
traveller in the wild forest scenes of Canada, alike displays 

* Beethoven, when residing in 1824 near Vienna, walking out with the 
writer of the incident, ascended a hill to a large and stately wood, with 
ruins of castles and vines loaded with grapes in the prospect from it. 
"Here !" exclaimed Beethoven, his eyes sparkling like diamonds, " here 
you see nature's laboratory, roofed by heaven itself. How glorious is 
this roof! How beautiful its azure colour ! unobstructed by men's works 
uf clay. And yonder, behold the great luminary, full of majesty, distrib- 
uting nourishment to all which his paternal influence has fostered into 
life, and clothing tliem with such beautifut'colours as the rainbow exhib- 
its. Here, sir, we ought to worship ; in the temple formed by nature her- 
self, and inhabited by numberless creatures, all adoring their Creator, in 
the enjoyment of their existence, warbling contentment in a thousand 
accents. Here the soul of man expands with joy and awe. Sometimes I 
try to express my emotions in songs like birds, essaying to fix with my 
pen the impressions which I exhale. But, alas ! how different is what I 
write from what I wish to portray ! I believe it to be altogether useless to 
attempt to convey our mind fully to that of another. We must be con- 
tented with the rough sketch, which our unskilful hands may make of 
our flowing imaginations."— Quarterly Musical Mag. 1828. 

t Mr. Hogg's Song to the Skylark, amid several others, breathes a 
pleasant feeling from the sight of one of the natural objects in the fields 
he traversed. It reminds me of what the same bird has excited in myself, 
as I have seen it ascending and carolling over Epsom Downs. 

** Bird of the wilderness ! 

Blithesome and cumberless ! 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness '. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place. 
O ! to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay, and loud ; 

Far in the downy cloud. 
Love gives it energy : love gave it birth. 

where, on thy dewy wing. 

Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven : thy love is on earth. 

O'er fell and fountain sheen. 
O'er moor and mountain green^ 
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thfiiiL,* In Evaty palli of tife and natai 

that even the very almobphere kindles Btumsting 

in the m&nly breast, t 

But »re ihere any, in their mature life, who cannot, frMi' 
tl^jir own eipetieijce, bear testimony to the gracJOUa provi*-" 
ion which has been made, in their natural canBlitulion, for 
beina aa happy la their middle periud as m their earlier 
□naf Vicious habits bdeed may, and must, and evei will 
banish coinfoit and happineaa from life \ and eupeciaUy the 
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dailj sabsialence,* But Iheee diurnal contrasn and ffi^htM 
eiceptionB only point ool the utilities, as well aa the dignitj 
and oraament, — nny, the necensity of yirlna -, withom this, 
nothing can make life, at any age, hanpy ; or in any eonntlj. 
The morai maiiniB of all the sagot ackiiawledge this fact. It 
11 the Uw of ProvidsDce that aU shall feel this monitaiy truth. 
But with the ennebling companionship and actuating influ- 
ences or the virtuous principle, the humblest and the poor- 
est may, as tlie Amencati novelist, who has seen and read 
life largely, intimates, secure to Ihemselvei a persona! di«- 
tinctinn.f But are not the reasons of this ever lesible tons! 
What is the moral pnuorams around us ? Instead of mutual 
kindness, aid, courtesy, and benevolence, which the Deity 
has recommended and commanded, and which ha meant to 
be the fotm'mg and guiding principlea of our social world, 
are we not too much envying, jostling, thwarting, tashiiigi 
impeding, repelling, opposing, provoking, and jarring nilh 
each other! Whether we write or whether we tali, how 
Utile doei philanthropy influence either our voice or our 
pen I We act too frequently in theArab spiiit : "Hishand 

* TbevldRlnofDubllnunlit, in June. Ig30. eibibliiDehascelmas 
«lii._ "YMLcrdiT V.BS what Bos cillcd Ille WolUn* Hunilay of SI. 

tullng, or diinhlnfi.— I tiaiiijuK mmrned'nvDi the IUe groniid, and liis 
Kene It prdEiiTcd was horrible siid illtjiMlIng In tbo ulrnnc Domis 

Mere Killered altng (he mail ; nmie (leetilai sway their laH nI|[hl'B 
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tftke rttpeet, tJwDgli hrmiT not ilwaja seciirfl the piolAC- 
I cmi1i-iin|ioTArlaB.'''-ThD Heiden hfauer. t. il. p. S^ 

Recommend lo jour chlldron Ihe prai^ice or vlrlue . fbr vlr- 
■iid nol woillh, nin render men ri»pfiy. Thla I know Cram 

ir. tof itluo: with tlH Art, I *m liirkbigd Ibi not MiQ 
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Xglinit every man, eiid every man's hajid againsl bun."* 
It would bH slander to say that this is generally the individuBl 
will and character, for really mankind abound with good feel- 
ings ; hut we da not act consistently and regularly on these. 
Wb inlermii, too incongruously and tao unthinkingly, tlie 
balm and the poiaon ; we wound aa well aa smile ; we tiTe 
cniel Si well as coitipasaionate ;t we are too heterogeneous 
in trot opiniana and habits. So mnch of the hareh and 
■tranger spirit ia ever actuating the world, that the benign 
inlenlicna of our Maker, who baa planned our nature on 
the principle thai we should hahitiialy all be " kindly atfec- 
tioned one to another, with brotherly la<e"t and mutual sytn- 
patliy,"t are invaUdated and intercepted. Sul I have no 
desire to frame a hbel against my fellow-creatures, in whMe 
' imperfections I fully share ; I only seek 10 show, that aa 
ht as it baa depended on our Creator, he has formed ub 
with the most gracious care, la be happy ia every aeason of 
our human eiistence i and that the failure never rests wtlh 
him, if any of ns happen to be otherwise. 

But the world ia now what it has thus became, and we 
mual hveinit as itia, and do the beat we can in it and with it. 
All of UB have our separate plans for its reformation, by 
which most of us would only make it something worao than 
it is. It is better for us to drop the idea that we can ad- 
minisier the rain and thsaunahine, and leave all these great 
and general operations to Hia caro, who, we are empliati- 
cally told, " never slumbers nor aleeps."ll We cannot uew- 
model lociely, or new mould or purily the public heart ; but 
we can begin the amelioration, by a firm and wise govern- 
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ment and improvement of our own. Let n; 
this effect, and a new spirit and temper would t 
into action a.baut us, with all the buds and blooms of a fresh 
moral spring. No one knows how much good he may do 
bj his onn quiet and unoblrudins good eiample. Our eyfs 
STB alvmys on each other ; and if we look but half as much 
puna to make our diaposilianE and feelings pleasing lo each 
other at we do to make our compIeTions, persons, and dress 
agreeable, we should be half seraphs ourselces, and be ever 
nncoDscionttly educating nod aiding others to became such. 
Bj ifflproying ourselves, we should be ailenl and secret bene- 
lactorB to alTwith whom we intermingle and asBociate. Wo 
casnot well avoid, more or less, imitating each other. Those 
who see or feel in another what they like, what they per- 
ceive to be pleasing, are imperceptibly attracted to do what 
Ihey find from their own sensations lo be gratifying, and 
what they hear to be approved of by those who observe it 
No one, therefore, acts rightly without scling beneficently 
in BO doing. He scatters the seed of a sweet flower, that 
will spring np again in some other bosom, sure to multiply 
itself in the same way for ever.* 

It is a predominant principle in the system of human na- 
toie, that the designs which have been formed for its im- 
provement are also made contributory to its happiness ; and 
in this respect we may admire the tendency and eBicacy of 
the ancceBsiou of the four stages of onr eartlily being, and 
of their occurring in the order we all pasa through. The 
pleasures and activities, as well as the disciplyies and cor- 
rective vicissitudes of our after life, cause us to forget the 
enjoyments of out cradle era ; but, excepting the anomalies 
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which arise from neglecting or depraved mothers, iheae taatt 
be as soothing us tRose at all young animals uem to be ; 
wth the addition of those maternal endeannonts and oom- 
mingting Bensibilities, which it is thfl privilege of the human 
race onlj to participate. All these gratifications are hourly 
increaaad, as the senses begin to attend to and to perceive 
the eitemal things which alfect it ; for it la a law of our 
intelleclual nalnte, that every new sensation ia a pleaaure. 
Even pain, in its novelty, from its eiciting operation, is not 
wholly disagreeable, if it be not too severe nor too conliii- 
UDUB { and when it is so, its departniH canses a sense of 

Ctive enjoyment to aneceed to it, merely from its absence. 
) I have repeatedly eiperiencfld. But with the exception 
of what is of the painful kind, the continual occurrence of 
fresh impressions, unknown before, which, from a world 
where every thing is new to it, as it begins to be acquainted 
with it, are continually occurring to the growing child, must 
make that stale of its being a happy era. We see this effect 
continually before ns. Who is so happy as the self-amusing 
child that is tolerably well brought upl Its hoars glide in 
playful comfort. It seems to feel life, as the ascending 
loric and the sportive insect do, to be an instinctive blessing 
Left (0 itself, and permitted Eo pursue its own little fancies 
and activities, it is happy, because it exists and moves ; for 
we are so formed, that motion, as well as sensation, is pleas- 

Old age is querulous. It is one of its defects at times to 
be BO ; but let not this occasional weakness deceive you. 
Ags suffers o/ien from calamities which it has brought Upon 
itself, and from many spknetic feelings, which it might re- 
linquish if it chose. But you maybe assured that, naturally, 
it has new gratifications of its atm, which fiilly balance those 
of earlier days, and which, if cultivated, would cany on the 
stream of happiness to its grave. If the life has been rightly 
employed, it will also have the visioned tecollections of its 
preceding comforts, to enhance the pleasures which it ia 
actually enjoying,' 

* On rhis list perlwl a( llti my own exiKrlrnes Is. In Ibe S7l1i Tssr 
tlwi ibsy batt ptuid, and no dtsln to excbanf* what is ftn what 1ib> 
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The result of both our reasoning and our experience is, 
if we act properly ourselves, and keep a right judgment 
within us, as well as becoming habits, that each period has 
and brings its own felicities ; and that it will be the fault of 
human mismanagement, not of created nature and its plan, 
if infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, and old age, be not a 
series of diversified pleasures : each period havmg its own 
best suiting and wisely appointed ones, and altogether com- 
posing a noble banquet of rational happiness, partly sensorial, 
partly moral, and partly intellectual, terminating, if we shall 
so choose, with that which is divine, and which is meant, 
\iltimately, to be superior to every other. 



LETTER XII. 



Pturadise — State of Adam and Eve—The Divine Command— T%e Ne- 
cessity of such Thiition— Reasons for its Imposition, 

My dear Sydney, 

Having taken this survey of the system of being which 
our Creator devised and selected to be that of the human 
nature which he chose to place on this our globe ; and of its 
intended qualities, and of the provisions which he made for 
its moral and intellectual formation while here ; let us now 
proceed to consider the actual execution of his interesting 
design, in the experienced history of our thus favoured race. 

It was his will, that our order of being should begin with 
two parents, one of each of the sexes already alluded to, and 
,that from these, in an ever-multiplying series of productions, 
by a continued succession of new generations, all that quan- 
tity of human beings should issue, which have since con- 
stituted the human population. It was also his plan, that 
these two originating ancestors should begin their existence 
in a place, in a state, and under circumstances, which would 
not occur to any of their descendants, and which would be 
but a temporary condition to themselves and that of a very 
brief duration. 

been. If youth has hopes, and prospects, and wishes that enchant it, aga 
has DO innerioriiy even in this reepect. 
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Tlie abode appointed for their first residence and expe- 
rience was o nelecldd portion of the earth, whose exact silB, 
from the BUbsequent changes of its Buriece, csnnot now be 
satisfactorily ascertained. It hud been prepared to be a 
beautifiil ^dcn, where Gvcty thing that waa plesBant to the 
eye and gtatifjing to the taste was provided to give delight 
to their joung sensibilities. The abundant pr^uee made 
labonr muiEceasarj, and precluded all care or inquiry about 
rabsislenee. Their food was everywhere about them, as 
luture'a aponlaneous produce. Their daily life naa the per- 
fection of human happiness on earth, as far ua terrestrial 
thinga and bodily eRects could cause it. Ereiy sensorial 
enjoyment ; agreeablG feclinga ; mutual ailection -, serene 

' ' "' e of all aniiet^ ; ignorance of al! that 

„.. -i .;_!.. . stealing scenery ; their 

laddened apinls ^ the gei ' ' "' 

and E 



<T yaiying, yet ever pleasing, and always kind and 
, were tnoie eteinenta of grati^catiou which must 
have attached to the sweetly passing hours a joyous Con- 
■ciouBnesH of bappy eiislence, and imparted a soathing ex- 
citemeul of intellectual eihilaralion. Such means af [ational, 

tually admiring and bmrt-uiuted pair to be the image of 
Ihair God in his felicity, as they were meant to bs [rained to 
be, and as al! human tiatnre will finally be led lo be, in spirit, 
feeling, and temper; in its intelleotual improrements, and 
in highly celestialiied principle and character. 

Such was the Grst atate of mankind, and snch will be their 
ultimate condition in their constunmated formation ; but 
such could not be their durable condition, anterior lo the 
acquired completion of their nalure. The child cannot bf 
die man b its infancy, but must progressively grow into thi 
maturity which constitutea manhood. This principle prevuls 
in all earthly nature. The vegetating sees! cannot be the 
beauteous flower, nor the valuable fruit, which its living 
principle is ordained to form, and w-ill be always acting lo 
compose ; but for the production of which, the intermeaiate 
process, and all the assisting coQaes, must indispmuably in- 

VoL, U.— R 
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al rrainea thus expand liom their el 
» into Ltieir complele atreogth and figure. What i> tms 
'j> all thai; is malerial and bodilj, ib pre-eminentl; trae of 
nan nature, in that attainable beauty, richness, and aub- 
lly which it has the capacily to reach, and is invited to 
Ire to. But its perfection is too grand and too mnltiia- 
la. and conaiats of too maiiy elementt, to be early or 
icted. Many aaea, a vary complicated, proceu, 
ana a cuutinued series of adapted progieasion, must fiigt 
enatie : end the fit procesa muat be gone through, and must 
have ita due and luccessive operations, before the ennobling 
reault can be accomplished among ua. 

Adam and Eve were but the commencement of the divine 
economy of human eziatence. They were to its ultimate 
perfection what the getmiiiatiDg seed la to the lofty forest, 
lliey could no more be what perfected human nature is 
meant to be and will become, than their babes at the birlli 
could be as large, mature, and dignified as themaelves. Wa 
Dursehea are but in a stage, though a considerablj advajiced 
one, of this evolving series of human progression. But 
Adam and Eve could no more, in theit patadise, be what 
their cultivated descendants ate now, than theae can trans- 
form their Jielde and cities into a garden of Eden. The 6iaC 
state of Adam and Eve was, tbeiffore, but their first con- 
dition. This would change aa they changed, and as all 
tiuman life neceaaardy altera to every ope, ag his individual 
age advances, from hib young paradise in his mother's arms 
and fondling love, to all the varying scenes of a very different 
and shifting nature, which accompany the after periods of 
Ua diveraified life. 

One circumstance seems obvious to us, when we reflect 
on the position of our fiist ancestors ) and this Is, that their 
continuation in this deairable abode of beauty and delight, 
or at least the continuity of their happiness in it and from it, 
could not but be depi:ndant on the right uae they should 
make of all their facultisa, limbs, powers, and senaea. Theaa 
are too great, too many, too eiciiable, and too pleasurable, 
not to need the knowledge and the hal)it of their due and 
beneficial regulation. This fact all human experience attests. 
"We perceive its truth every day in ourselves. We must 
never do whatever we can, or all that we ahonld Idle to do ; 
nor could any intelligent being, living anywhere with otherif 
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eiert or bsve such a license. No two creati 
HBDaitmtj could lire together without mutaal sBlf-con- 
straint. la hiunon beinge, sad in our human world, this 
troth is mcDDteBtable. 

A wToug, en injudicious, an unregulated use of our body^, 
or of external things, is at this moment aa ineompatible with 
health, comfort, or character, to luiy one, as it was to Adam 
nod Eve, even in their paradise. TTie first pair had to be aa 
selacting, careful, and self-goTemed in their enjoymenla and 
conduct, as every human being who haa since lasued from 
them, has found it necessary to be. 

But aa Ihey were the first beings of the human form and 
spiril that had ever lived, they had no anterior eiperience, 
no preceding example, no hnman rsaaoninga of wise pred- 
ecCBSora, by which they could be asaiated or directed. 
They coutd hais no teacher but One. Tbey hnd to learn 

thought and feeling, which they wonid have to observe, from 
Him who had framed them and nature ; and who only knew 
what it was expedient that they shonid do, and what it was 
hia will that they should be. But to bs so instructed and 
benefited by him, they must obey hia counsels and precepts, 
and be implicitly and continuously guided by him. This visa 
eiasntial to their wellbeing. Hia tuition, their obedience-, 
and their permanent happiness, were three points which 
could not be separated from each other ; and of these, iho 
obedience could not but be the primary and the fiinilamental 
ooe, aa even the tuition would be uaelesi without it. 

Their permanent ecjopneni of their beauteous paradise 

condition — that condition on which tho due formation and 
rijht conduct of all human beings must ever depnnd — and 
this was, that they should live in constant obedience to their 
Creator, and according to the regulations which he should 
•uggeat, !t was impossible (be Ihem to pteaerve their well- 
being, to avoid what would be painful and delrimonlal, to 
enjoy a succession of uninterrupted good, and to do nothing 
that was evil or that would cause it, without receiving his 
counsels and directions, nor without steadily and impuciCly 
living in continual confotmily to them. Utterly ignorant at 
Anil nf every thing, and havrng to acquire the knowledce of 
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ahould occur, uid Lalalljr iiica|iiibte of fareBeeing any lesult, 
Ot of diBtisguiehJDg good from byU^ unci] by elaw and pto- 
grediive eiperience Lhey ahonld leom what ww either, or 
what would become auch ; they would at ficet need us much 



scholar to his pceoeplor. Without his 
directions and guidance, they could not but en -, they could 
but bring pain and evd on thetnselves, a» every infant would 
do, if unwatched and uncontrolled. Their niindB were nat' 
urally in a childlike sUte :■ ali hmnau minds are still bom 
BO ; and they required then, as mach as all their descendanla 
St the first period of iheir hmnoD hfe have since aeeded, a. 
commanding tutelage : but this without au implicil 
'-■ uedo'--' - ■ - =- ■■---'-- ■■■ ■-- 



benevolent, any more thao we are bom me 
shipwrights. Wo have to loam our moral vi 



diecontmued obedience in themselveB, until what wae to be 
done became hsbilual, would be unavailing and useless. No 
* ' ' i, pious, prudent, skilful, virtuous, just, oi 

nochanioal deileiities. Life is the scene, and theatre, 
and academy of boih our moral and intellectual tuition, and 
we must submit to learn, end to be taught, and patiently at- 
tain what we have to acquire, or we snail never be in any 
Ihing, what, for our awn aakes, we ought to ba.t 
■ M. GutilBlTflTH IIS some eipnulTS insunces oritts dlMranea 

ibeauduDl ariboChlniHiBilorawluinavlgactd ihajniik hi sailed In. 



ihe pour hlbnvi asaa Mi ilia nnBniiiences nfihilr cgoduelj they 

4>in Ed alsa Ficlalmnl, ' I sdi a rbrlom wrMrta. In latn I alrlis 
Inn Tin.' Hn placed an Idol in lits uliln, snd said pnTan In It, 

IB iooVmf iQ niH (or BUiipon, while I sen Bi'ing myself up lolWly 
vlM.'"-Guuliir'BVoj. China, p. IM. fbo asms aoeiiea Bjaln, 

liiidB5nuI(iitaiidaildinilr,"lrrouDMldgKrido( Adm rb4 
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Thus their own we 
■honld regard lhl^ir Mnber, □ 
Soreroign, bat also na Iheir moral governor ; tbe director of 
■what they were to do— the preceptor of llie rulen a» lo their 
own condact, which they were lo know and (o obey ; and 
likewise, that they should regulate their actions by the coun- 
eeta and commands which he should, from time lo time, 
think it proper to impose. Now, it ia on this point that God 
and man have been differing ever since hie creation. The 
human mitid him never hait any general disinclination to 
TecogniBe, to worship, to admire, and (o adore. Oo the 
contrary, it has been always prepense to do so. Aa a grand 
abstract Being, who is at the head of the universe, and 
y presiding over all things in resplendent and unparal- 
aajesty, every spirit seems dehghted to contemplate 
luiii, and would feel itself honoured, to be in any train or 
ceremony of public gialnlation to hira. The attraction of 
all pagan and other pomps, processions, and lelics, for this 
porpose and with this object, m every age and country, proyes 
the tendency of the human soul to eipress its homage to its 
God, But from the moment thai this honoured Deity be- ' 
gins to interfara with human inclinaliona, to enjoin moral re- 
■traints, to require his actions to be duly regulated, to exact 
■elf-govemment, to limit free agency, lo do what all humaii 
laws and government do, and what mnst l)e done, for society 
to be in jieace or comfort ; from that moment, the human 
heart begms lo turn from its authentic God, and to desire 
and welcome any other that will not interfere between aelf- 
will and its unrestricted indulgence. Any theory of nalme 
is preferred to such an interference : and it was on this 
principle that the invented gods of the heathen world at- 
tained, in their various shapes, such a universal popularity. 

It wan because they were made to be contented with the 
gin, the sacrifice, the ceremony, and the homage ; and were 
never, tike the real God, eihibiled as the moral sovereigns 
of manliind, requiring obedience to moral laws, and com- 
manding tliB practice of the social and personal virtues from 
their volarios. So far was this ecer done, that their Jupiter 
was himself represented as engaged in repeated iinmoralitiea 

Eve. and llle apple and llie eerpfnl, «lll. nhal Is (o be ptil np in Itielr 
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in his own actions -, and luimj of tlie most popular ritMM 
idola of anliqailj, as still in India, wore of the moat licentioai 
character. Tnko mj homagE, but let me do what 1 lilia, 
has been always the bargain that man has wanted to make 
with Lis God i the impossible condiiion — which even fellow- 
creatutea cannot allow between each other, nor he for thair 
aakes sanction. It was on the same cardinal point that our 
first parents, from the same disposition, begun their fatal 
dGTialion from their Creator. 

And yet the Deity is no God, unless he is a moral one 
and a teacher of moralit; to us. Without this, a dignified 
stttue of a Phidias, or of some other Sue artist, woul^ as it 
did at Athena, or in the capitol on the Tiber, answer every 
purpose of theatrical adoration. If he does not teach lui 
what we are to do, and how we are to please him, sjid re- 
quire our obedience to his tuition, a name or a marble figure 
would suffice quite as well as the intisiblo reality, if araig, 
and show, and incense, and panlomimo would content him. 
Yet this would he to leSTe manliind unguided, unregulated, 
and uiigQverned by their Creator, although, from the nece»- 
aary ignorance of their Erst creation, his rules and counsel 
for their conduct could not but be aa indispensable to their 
nellbeing. as the light, air, and food, which he had provided 
for Iheir use and comforL 

Without his instructions, they coold learn the moral knowl- 
edge they needed only from their own slow and gradual ei- 
perience, and long imperfect reasoning and judgment upon 
It. Bot to gain it in this manner, they must do and suffer 
evil, before they would perceive what was so \ aud they 
must also discover how it was occasioned by tfleir own mis- 
lakes — a deduction which, op to the present day, mankind 
are very reluctant to admit or to perceive. lience the 
wisest luid the kindest conduct of the Creator to his human, 
creaturas was, that he should condescend to impart, and for 
the due influence to command those regulations of mind 
and actions, without which they would nnt be happy in Ihem- 
seWes, nor allow others to be so. All laws from hitn are at 
all times light, wisdom, goodness, and benefactions to ue ; for 
the^ bring happiness, improvement, and knowledge in thsic 
train, in proportion as they are obBor^'ed ; and will always 
avert the pain and disadvantages which what they prohibit 
u certainly occasions. 
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But althon^ the knowledgn of what is good and evil in 
our actions uid emotions is easenliaJ, both to nghl conduct 
and to happy hfe, yet Ihere is also uiolhet circumalonce, 
which daily experience, which our own consciouenets prove* 
10 be B> iiutisponsable, and this is bei.f-oovebkhent ; the 
power and will of qjonlaneous Belf-regulatlon ; the habit of 
slvays doing what precept, inCormnlion, and ii-ason show 
UB to be neoeBsarj. No one can doubt how impossible it is 
for any one to act morally or rationally, if this main element 
of all leclitude and comfort he omitted. 

We see and fesl its impottance every hour. In the present 
age of the wor!d, we are living, as it were, in sji ocean of 
moral truth, ever flowing abont ns, and bathing our eyes, and 
ears, and jnlelleclual fteling, wherever wa move or act. 
Every censure is precept, and who i» without censurers? 
Every advice is tuition, and who is wanting in advisers T 
Conversation is mostly a series of criticism on others ; and 
ihua we are all lerlunng and hearing lectures abnonl every 
time we meet. But does this influx and exercise of moral 
tutorage produce in any a correspondent rightness of con- 
dnct ? Is this Bl any time proporlioned to oiir knowledge 
of what it ought to be 1 Do we perform the things we oupil 
to do, and atetain Irom what we ought not to do. because 
we are fully apprized of the duty, and of ihc 
which will follow its neglect or inlraction? Tne answer la 
patent to ua all in our daily memory and consciousness. 
We follow too much the devices aod desires of our own 
heart. We have the abundant knowledge ; we have even 
the convinced judgment ; hut we have not the neceaiai; 
self-government. For this reason, wo err and atray from His 
ways, who would by them lead ua to increasing happinesa. 
We otTend against hia laws, althongh their wise and benev- 
olent operation would, if they were univereally obaerved, 
soon expunge al) evil from human life and human nature ; 
and were meant and given to ua to do so. It is this want 
of aelf-govemment, which is the aource of so much that ii 
annoying and pernicious in every descendant of Adaai and 
£ve. But it was as requixite to them as it is al this moment 
to ourselves. Alt laws, and preempts, and iiiBtmction, are 
but worda without it. It must produce and therefore pr 
cede the obedience which is desired, and the moral condu 
ns, vrhieh will be so advantageoai, and is 
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every one bo htmoarBble. It wm, therefoie, n (oteeeeiag 
aci of hia diyine wisdom, and nol lom of his phiJnnthropy, 
that ikeit CteslciT began hia benign educntion of hia new 
cieatuces by the mild imposition of one cDnunand — only ons 
— -whose du^ct object w«b, by an easy and daily effect, lo 
lev] them gently to the momentoua habit of conlinnal aelf- 
governmenl ; of reEtraining natural inclination by reason and 
recollection ; of regulating their deaires and graliticatioag, in 
cunibrmity to rules and tuition ; of feeling aeneorial eicite- 
Dient, and yet of preventing it from ovej-niling tbeir will 
and from governing their conduct. For this purpose a fruit- 
tree was placed in those pleasing grounds, which th^ did 
nol want, and which was but one among innumerable beau- 
ties around them ; and thia they were forbidden to make use 
of. But being in their eight when they chose to walk near 
it, they had to exercise the daily habit of forbearing lo pluck 
it : a persBverance in the obedience would have made self- 
regulation a companion of their existence. 

A hinder mode of training them to this prince of all the 
virtues, without which not one can be steadily practised, 
could scarcely have been devised. Themaelvea the only 
hnman beings in eiistetice, neither of the six last commands 
of the decdogne were then applicable lo them. They had 
no parents. They would certainly not murder each other] 
and nothing of what was forbidden in the remaining foor 
could have been committed by them. The preceding pre- 
cepts were as unnecessary to them at that time, for (hey 
knew, and loved, and venerated their God ; and would de- 
light to hallow that day, when his creations had been com- 
pleted, and tbeir enjoyment of enraptared life had sensibly 
begun. Gratitnde would be their insIinctiFe sensibility, and 
admiration and adoration their natural ecstasy and inleltectnal 
banquet. All they wanted was Belf-govemment ; but ^lis 
was indeed every thing. Without this habit every moral 
p«rfeolion, and every nMe aspiration, were sure to becoma 
a dreamer's vsoishing dreams ; for they would, in no long 
time, cease to be the only human bein^ in existence. Moru 
laws then would become ae necessary when population spread, 
as lliey were aupetfluoHs to their new-made selves. The 
only moral regulations they at first required, were the habits 
of self-government, and making the divine will, as it should 
be farther communicated, their rerered and abaolute direoUn^ 
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lie Bimplicity of the couuQiuid hoi the lightnes 
■BlT-ieBlriction wtiich it isquirsd, forcibly display to us the 
beuBveleat feeling of their guitliag legialator, Hon could 
the discipline needed he more gently exeicised f WhU 
could he bate ordered, that would have besa easier to be 
obeyed 1 Eiuberant gnititication provided for them in rich 
luxuriance all around, with full (wnmasion to enjoy what 
they pleased \ this one restraint was but an intellectu&l eior- 
ctso, of merely that degree of aelf-conuoand which it wag 
essential ihey should begin 1o [oiictise, and of which there 
could not well be a smaller requisition. But its yen utility 
i/ievitably involved all the danger of disobediance ; for to be 
Mrviceable it must be rontinuana. It required not one for- 
bearance alone, but daily abstinence during daily sight. Yet 
it could not be otberwise ; for this in what the morality «£ 
our common life defDands, and which therefore mui 
early laarned. From the hour we can use our handi 
feel, we see things belonging to others about us, which 
tract our a^ht and eiclle a wish that they were oui ~~ 
But from all of these every moment we must abstain, 
must learn to have always before us what is desirable to us, 
Bud yet always fotbear to take what is not to be appropriated 
by us. We have inclinations that we must check — we bavs 
desires that we must regulate. 

All intellectual Ufe in human belngB, or in any other, mutt 
be guided by the judgment and by moral principle. Bod there- 
fore by continual self-restraint and by the proper modifica- 
tioat. How rigidly do we eiact it from our domesticated 
animals ; and to the credit of their self-government, and of 
their acquired habits of obedience, how much Belf-reslraint 
do they not at least learn to eiercise, and become in Due 
respect a pattern to ua their inatmctera ! 

To tile human race seir-govemment, according lo appointed 
rules, to socially exacted observances, or to the due feeUngs 
and rights of others, is necessary every hour of our living 
day. It is not In what concerna property alone, or the use 
of our hands, or our inclinations and passjona ; but there are 
Che temper, and the speech, and the behavioi^r lo others, that 
require ui]ceaaing self-^ard and watchful regulation, Irom Ihe 
want of which, so many evils and lo much provocation follow. 

These certainties make it eipedient that all education 
ahould begin willi the Lnjanction and praotiGB of seU'-govero- 
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tncnt ; nnd by cnuEing us all to be bom as children V 

long at wa are under their direction, that from dot cr4dle 
ualil their instructing duty ceases, tho habit shall be dailj 
eicerclaed by us ; but Adam and Eve hud no other pareotd 
tutor than their Creator, and it was expedient thai they should 
be piaFtiaed by him in this fundamental principle : with this 

That a tempter added his recommendaliDn to them, (o 
diBre^:ard the prohibition (hey hnd received, was al>o but an 
antiripalion of what was certain to occor to every one in 
usual hfe ; and which, ftom the begmning, out forefathers, 
IdiB ourselves, had to learn to bear and to resist. That the 
injurioiiii consequences which had been threatened would 
not fellow from the disobedience, but that good or pleasure 
to themselves would be (he result, is stated to have been (he 
misleading suggestion ; and the same reprcsontatioiia (o da 
wrong are perpe(ually occurring to us all ; and what ia more 
■ dangerous to us than the serpents to them, they occur lo us 
from each other, from fellow-beinge, from friends and as- 
sociates. Whenever a companion of the moment wishes ds 
lo do what Sluts or pleases him, howevet objectionable we 
may think i(, or it really is, the constant observation from iha 
persuader le, that it will do no harm ; that it is not wrong; 
that no evil will follow from it ; that it will be gratifying ; 
tha.1 it will be beneficial : wheUier it be to take liquors ot 
food Ilint we think we aught not, or to join in any scheme 
or action that we disapprove of, or (hat le forbidden (o us. 
Such, notwithstanding, are always the urging incitements, 
by which others eeek to induce us to do what they at (ba 
moment desire. Every solicitation of this sort is a tempta- 
tion to us, and is meaul to bave an inducing eOect. Tempta- 
tions in (his shape occur almost every day, and we have 
always to resist tfiam at every opportunity. Every pleasure 
is a temptation, and instead of yielding to its persuasion, wa 
must learn to persist in anting as we think or know to be 
more proper. In this respect, we are all tempters (o each 
other ; sumetimes fatally eo ; even with much good mean- 
ing. All human beings must therefore be trained lo hear a 
tempter's voice, and lo endure his persuasions, without being 
jldluenced by them lo do what we ought not. 
This is a state of things which is inseparable from tU tx^ 
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htente that poieeiBee activity, varied powars, intclligeiiBe, 
and solf-ugency. All lieings, angels or men, the highest anil 
the lowest, will always be able to do much which they ought 
not; and would have iKinporary. pleanurB from it, and fesl 
many cxcitemenls to it. Self will always be gratified by 
manj things that woold not be as agreeahlE to others. Our 
telf and Iheir self must frequently be m opposition to each 
other, however perfect both may be. But whslerer ia jileaa- 
iirable to UB, ia a temptation to us to do what will give us 
the gtaljficalion. This wUl be the same in heaven aa in 
earth — throng all the eternity of their bemg, to every nrdoc 
of intelligence and sensibility, as well aa at every present 
moDient. The pOBsihility of doing wrong ; the desire of 
doing what we may hke ; the momentary gratification that 
will Brise from it ; the perception that wa ihouM absldin 
from what is not proper to be done ; the temptation of the 

enaue from it; the habit of enduring Ihia temptation and of 
withatandmg iti inflaenee, and the continual self-go (emmenl 
which will be necessary to keep inclination, will, judgment, 
rflBOlntion, perseverance, and duty, in hsmionioui and unre- 
luing exercise—these things must accompany all intellectual 
oxiBlenca, in every part of the universe, Ihrouglv all lime, as 
WB know that they are every day insepnrable from our own. 
Without them, neither out own wellbeing nor that of others 
can be long conserved. It is awful to mention the Deity 
himself >s being in (his state, because we can nerer think 
of him with too forbearing veneration ; but as far as we ought 
to allude to such a subject, we may intimate, that none of 
hia creatures have to undergo Ifmptation, or to exert a self- 
govemment which he has not every moment to endure and 
to eiercise in himself, in million of millions of limes far 
greater degree ; and without the least necessity, far he has 
no superior. Let oa only consider how often our race alone 
act contrary to his wishes, and yet how he spares and baarB 
with all. Let us remember that he ia continaally sendit;g 
his nin. and heat, and sun, and the food, and Eomfort, atia 
blessings which they produce, In the evil as well as to the 
good, r.et ns think how stenddy he coerces anil regulates his 
oncontroUablfi omnipotence.— that tremendous power which 
no one can resist, and none bnl himself can govern — for the 
I good of all, instead of only to pleats hiouelf. Let us reflect 



what temporary gialilicalions of variouB sorts he raiglit dl 
from cnpriciously eierciaing it on his dependant beings ; and 
firom Bporling lor hia own finjoyniBiit with them, aa wa do 
mercy. Lot na recollect the provoca- 
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tions which uncountable n 

ta him by their miaconducl, abahrdilieB, and diaobedien 
and we shall feel that his ateadineas in resisting the tempta- 
tions and Bicilationa which he must ha nndergoing, and the 
seh'-govemment which he must be every moment practiaing, 
muBt he aa marveliooa, and are realty as mcorapreheiuibre 
by na, as any other power and quality of his adorable and 
indescribable nature. He imposes no precept upon us, of 
which he does not present to us in his own conduct a raag- 
nihcrnt example of apantaneoUE practice. 

Thus we see that our paradisiacal ancestors could not but 
have lo acquire, from the beginning of their beings, thia 
habitual power of withstanding temptation and of continual 
Bslf-gOEemmenl of thek ittclinationa, wishes, appetites, and 
powers, and of obeyuig their Divine Instructer ; they ware 
even in danger of being misled by each other. Each had to 
attain and prBctiae agajnat the other, the resolntiDn and the 
ability not to yield to any soasion or influence when the re- 
quest was irnproper, the advice erroneoua, or the entreaty 
prejudicial. Love, a beauty and a blessing as it is, would, to 
them as to us, be as pernicious as a Hend'a hatred, without 
this self-guarding and self-commanding power. How many 
myriads hare been victims even to intending kindness, not 
purposely mialeading, for want of this acquired independjence 
and wiaely-resisling poiver ! 

These views aeeni to present to as the rationale of the 
events in paradise — the loading principles on which they 
were permitted or appointed to take place." 
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LETTER Xm, 
ic TrimiirrHim qf Adani 



Cotitua <tfl>ic DtiVg Imcaris Ottm. mi Ihdr poiHrily. . , 

' Tbb new-mode beings did nat nUoin that sslT-govEnuneiit 
nor that docilily, wilhoiit which human Bxietence could not 
but became B frequent aceue of moral evil. Not even ttieii 
VanmatiDQ or love for their Creator and Benefactor, was ol 
force sutlicieiit to reetrain them !tom that action and gritili- 
calion which would be the begitiniiig of il, arid the certain 
caaee of more, by disregarding and disobeying his couniela 
and commands. 

The naluial inclination to da what they chose, and to 
have a pleaanre within their owe easy reach, ovetcame ibeu: 
resolutjons and molives to obey. They plackcd, they ste, 
they Einund, they showed their own weaknEss and folly. 
They committed a disobedience which, having once done, 
they were certain lo repeat, I believe they did no mora 
Ihan what every one of their descendants would have done. 
As far as I can iodge snd feel of myself, I have no doubt 
that I should, in that state and stage of human being, hsTS 
ened in the same manner. I think I have, in many parts 
of my life, in tome respect or other, acted as wrongly, viitli 
u strong leSsona to do otherwise, and with no groater 
temptations thati they had to resist. I can have, therefore, 
no ooubt, that Adam and Eve, in these incidents, were a fair 
and full representation of human nature. In "Adam all 

' ainned," because all would have sinned under the same cir- 
cumstaneee, and all have ever since ainned in the same 
maimer. Our first patents were not worse than any of their 
posterity. In them the natural powers and tendencies of 
their order of baing, at its commencement, were fairly tri«d 
and put into action. The result corresponded with the cjr- 

iner the god of Itie rel«tlsl Paradias, Omelcuclll. ibo hBld Iha Ortt 
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cumstances. It would have been the same if they had 
been immediately destroyed, and others created instead, to 
undergo a moral education by the same or by any other de- 
vised events. No mor^ being can start up at once like a 
mushroom, nor a babe be a man of knowledge and virtue in 
its cradle. If a thousand new creations of human kind had 
been made the experiments, in the room of Adam and his 
beautiful companion, all would have equally proved, by yield- 
ing to the temporary inclination in opposition to the pro- 
hibition that human nature, in that stage of its being, had 
not the self-regulating power, nor the spontaneous will, nor 
the persevering wisdom, to govern its actions by its Crea- 
tor's commands, nor to restrain itself as its own welfard 
required ; nor would, in a paradise of continual enjoyment, 
acquire what it was thus deficient in. It was, therefore, of 
no use to make a new Adam and Eve in their stead. It 
would be more beneficial for the moral formation of the hu- 
man race, to effect that gradually which could not be achieved 
immediately ; and therefore that the offending pair should 
be continued, and that they should be acted upon so that 
their very sm should, from the consequences which would be 
attached to it, become an everlasting admonition and in- 
struction to themselves and to mankind. This would make 
their very transgression, by its painful consequences, a pes- 
petual benefit and friendly Mentor to them. It was, there- 
fore, a part of the divine plan, that although they had trans- 
gressed, they should not be immediately destr«yed, but be 
taught and discipUned instead, and thus be made to feel the 
folly of the disobedience, by an abiding conviction from its 
painful result. The threatened death was fastened by the dis- 
obedience upon them and their race, because human beings 
that would not be counselled and guided by their God, and 
would not use self-restraint, were not those whom he meant 
to make immortal, or who could be so, with lasting happi- 
ness to themselves or others. The species of human kind 
to whom he designed to give an eternity of life and happi- 
ness, v^erc to be those only who would, with affectionate and 
grateful docility, be instructed and governed by him ; and 
who would train themselves to such habits, and moralized 
mind and will, as such obedience and self-government would 
produce. 

Hence on the day of their disobedience, death began his 
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dominion in the humnn w 



become fiieJ for e 

, ong BB anj of Adam's 

posterity ahouldbe ujion il. " Sinthen entered the world, and 
death by oin,"" On thai day he brought mortality upon him- 
self and all ; a prospect of an everlasting perpMuity of being 
had b«sn preBented to him, if his obedience bad been imU- 
teting. But Ihte wonderful boon, one ol the grealeat that an 
eternal Being can give, was not to be the enjoyment of a 
■alfish, vacillating, unsteady, uncertain, nngoveinnble, 0[ un- 
dutiful spirit ; it was Ibecefore taken away at that tmie and 
on that event from tbia world, and from all that would here 
resemble their liret parents in ficklenesi and miaconduct, to 
be connected with and be afterward offered, as a new and 
spetflal promisB of divme benevolence to mankind, by Hiu 
who first brought, reallj and suthoritalivelr, life and immor- 
, tality to light, in the grand future which he opened to us ; 
and who devoted hiniEelfto the most ignommious punish- 
ment which human laws lt)en inflicted on the greatest human 
crime, in order to aecnte the future paradise and Sabbath 
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disposition for self-restraint. Continued enjoyment makes 
self-indulgence more natural and more dear to U8« and fos- 
ters an aversion to diminish it, while it weakens the power 
of foregoing it. It was also certain that no future precept 
would be regarded in opposition to inclination, if this, the 
first, and one so solemnly enforced, and with such conse- 
quences attached to it, could be disobeyed without any loss 
of comfort. Man would never be a moral being, if he could 
be immoral with impunity. The very best need the check 
of recollecting, that to indulge inclination against right and 
duty, involves painful consequences. Present experience is 
everywhere exemplifying this truth. Sound reasoning con- 
firms it, and no wise being would desire to forget it. 

It was therefore necessary to change the human hbode 
into a less pleasurable and more educating state. It was im- 
portant to the improvement of the founders of mankind, that 
they should learn, and their descendants know, that if they 
would not or could not submit to the regulations, or practise 
the self-government so requisite, they must be assisted to 
gain the habit of the right conduct, by finding the want of 
It to be displeasing to their Maker, and prejudicial to them- 
selves. A removal from the garden of delight to the more 
common world tin which their posterity were meant to live, 
was, for its tutoring effect, made the first result of their de- 
liberate error. 

Here they found a very different natural state and scenery 
of things. Spontaneous produce without toil or care no 
longer appeared. Plenty was no more to spring gratuitously 
firom the earth. Man was decreed to obtain his subsistence 
by his manual labour.* Industry and exertion were made 
the future authors of comfort and gratification to him. Self- 
indulgence was to be purchased by previous privations. The 
remembrance of the loss of a happy state ; toiling activity ; 
anxiety for its success ; difficulties and disappointments ; oc- 
casional grief and sorrows, — ^were appointed to attend human 
life during its future stages, as admonishing memorials of the 
folly and error of not obeying the declared laws of the Cre- 
ator, and of the painful results of preferring self-gratification 
to self-government, self-will to obedience, and self-indulgence 
to moral self-regulation. The paradise showed how he could 

* Genesis Ui. 17-10. 
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rawsnl, and ihu he was dBBiiODs of doing eo. The removal 
from it was evidpnco sb irapresBive thai ho can tnke away 
what liH gi»ea, ■fchenerBr he thinks proper ; and that Iheta- 
fora hia faTour ia always to be aouglit fat, and iierar to be 
undBTFaloed or neglected. No human suuroes of what m 
pleasurable or proStable, can equal the blesamga which his 
■[jprobalioii arid bounty can at any tune confer. To him, 
then, the human aye sliould be turned, for every good which 
the humsQ heart can rationally desire. 

There ia no reason to doubt that the miacoodnct of Adam 
and Eve was foreseen by their Creator ; nor could the cer- 
tainty that if they, io the perfection of their liret creation, 
would so err, all their posletity issuing ^m them woidd 
eommit similar deviations, be absent from his omniscience. 
When he devised and resolved upon havuig in his untvense 
the human order of beings, we may be quite aure that ho 
took the largest views of all the eonsequencea and probabil- 
ities that would result from his new creation. ^Vhat we 
should do ourselves in our petty concerns — what we aetuslly 
do in all Dur undertakings, as far as our httle foresight can 
be exerted, — we may be sure that the benevolence and 
wisdom, as well as the prescient power of the Alnughty, 
would lead him to perforin. He anticipated the events which 
took place, and yet chose to begio his human race with them, 
because it was best and wisest for him to do so, if such s 
kind of lieings, on such an earth, were to be called into exist- 
ence at all. But as it would be also perceptible lo him that 
no other Adam and Eve, do other hrst-created pntents of a 
humati race, would then act otherwise it was useless lo an- 
nihilate them, unless be abandoned bis design of having any 
human beings at all. There appears to have been no alter- 
native between eipungmg such an admirable form of intel- 
Ugent existence as human nature, with ali Its faults, still 
■hows itself to be, out of his creation, or permiiling the 
oSending creatures to continue in being, allowing creatures 
of the same land ss olfending to issue from them, snd adopt- 
ing a capacious and far-eutending plan of producing that 
perfection in their nature, by a progressive process, in a dna 
aeries of revolvijig time, which coiild not be effected by any 
inslantaneous operations, A wold, a single thought, would 
have banished human nature from his universe for ever ; 
but he did not create ia order to annihilate. His gracious 
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mind, ever contemplating the prospective eternity, while it 
foresaw the sin of Adam, and of generations after genera- 
tions of his descendants, discerned also that they could be 
put under a fitly devised succession of states and circum- 
stances, which, amid all their transgressions and errors, 
would still be working out an increasing melioration in every 
new succeeding race. He knew that a divine economy of 
means and agencies, and of remedial efficacy, could be also 
introduced among them, by whose concurring operation hu- 
man nature would, at last, be brought into that general im- 
provement and individual regeneration, which m its latest 
generations in this world, and in due selection from those 
which should precede, before the whole species would be 
so benefited, would accomplish all his wishes, in that 
completed formation of an order of beings, which has man- 
ifestly been a favourite conception of his divine intelligence. 
A process to effectuate this grand result has been in oper- 
ation from the first appearance of Adam in conscious life. 
The brief residence in Eden was its commencement. The 
command, the transgression, and the removal, were its next 
operations ; and all that has since ensued in human history 
has been additional evolutions of it, as it shall be our en- 
deavour, though most insufficiently and imperfectly, yet in 
some measure to illustrate. 

Let me entreat you to take these suggestions into con- 
sideration, and to permit me, at the hazard of being tedious, 
to add a few other remarks, though as succinctly as possi- 
ble, to elucidate a little more the events which wc are rc- 
viewng. 

In conducting his dealings with his human creatures, we 
may be sure that the Deity would choose that plan which 
would moi^t suit their wellbeing and his own gracious design 
in their formation. Whatever this was, if we speculate far- 
ther on that subject, we may observe that, to our reason, 
three general systems appear to have been possible, on either 
of which he might have founded his relations with us, but 
of which I, as one of the interested human beings, should 
most desire that he would adopt the last, and rejoice that he 
has done so. 

lie might have resolved to overrule and force all their 
motives and actions into compelled conformity to his will ; 
and by substituting his power for their self-agency and spon- 
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ttneous cDDdocC, become faimsplf the nitaal and caatiniiBl 
mover of all llieii' ftculliea iind aciious— Or, 

He mighl hiwe left them whoUy lo theinselTea, and Co Uleil 
own imtunii faculliFS, anil fuDcliuna, and mrlinations, and 
to erery c)isu|f impulse aud excitatiott, with perfect licenas 
(g every one to do what he or the iadividusUy and at any 
moment should please, without any notice or comrol from 
him, «nd wilhout any tiution, interference, counsel, or eom- 
mand — Or, 

He might prefer to unite the beneRts of both of the shove 
allernalives, omitting their disadvantsgea ; on this plan he 
wo\ild leave his human race generally, and for the most part, 
to the natUTB he had given them, and to the etfoct of the 
ctrcunistances and external agencies anud which he had 
placed Ihem. But with their naluisl pDwar and hhortyto 
act ae free-willing beings, and to use their ovra power at;d 
faculties as they chose ; he vioutd also subject them to the 
moral obligation of receiving hia cdvice and precepts fbr 
Ihe tight regulation of their conduct ; and ha WDuld resolve 
to imptt 10 Ihem at all times such additmnal aid and ialel'- 
leclual BuggBBtions and influences aa (hey would admit, ia 
order to giuile their judginenl, form Ibeir moral senae, assiil 
the right action nf their i^ntaneone will, enlighten thmt 
ignorance, and fortify every good will and reEolntion. 

Of these three poBsihle schemes, the first would never 
have formed a human bein?. It woold have euapended or 
annihilated the action of the hrauan soul, and have mada 
its existence useless and superSuoui. Mau would then have 
been a mere Iramework of bony and desbiy mechaniim, 
moved by God. It would have been the Deity tuing the 
limbs and faculties of hie creature, and acting in them itutead 
of man himself; but for this purpose a tree might have been 
so animated, or any quadruped that grazes o 

The second plan would have abandoned man lo hia anit 
nature, under which, from llie total ignorance in which 
would have begun Ins eiislence ; from the slowneaa W 
which knowledge comoa to every one from hia own eipeda 
ence ; from thiTabsence of all superior tuition j Iroio At 
ineiKcacy of any tuition without personal eipi 
Ilia powers of immediate actioti, and from the great excit 
bilily md activity of his inndand paaaiaiiB — man could ~ 
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fail to become a selfish, violent, wilful, sensual, envying, evil- 
doing, contending, mischievous, and miserable creature. All 
beings of great energy, and powers, and activities, without 
adequate knowledge, and tuition, and self-government, and 
moralized mind, could not, from the very natural effect of 
their impulses and qualities, be otherwise. We must all feel 
that this would be the case with ourselves, if every restraint 
on our self-will and inclinations, and all the effects of our 
better habits and education were abstracted from us ; if all 
laws, government, magistracy, tuition, and authority were to 
cease. Great bodily limitations of powers, and an enfeebling 
inferiority of mind, keep the animal races constantly confined 
to their small circle of actions. But man's superior frame, 
which admits him to execute all the purposes of his will, his 
vivacious spirit, and his excitable activities would soon cause 
and enable him to be and do all that he ought not, and to 
become a formidable creature, inflicting evil on others, and 
suffering from it himself. Hence the third alternative seems 
to be that which wisdom and benevolence would be led to 
adopt, and which every rational being would desire. It is 
that under which we have been appointed to live. 

But on this plan, man becomes liable to erroneous mind 
and conduct, and will certainly deviate into them, unless and 
until he seek and act constantly in unison with the counsels 
and commands of a superior instructor. The probability is 
that he will be a medley of both ; now obeying his better 
guide, and now yielding to his contrary inclinations. Moral 
at one time, transgressing at another ; erring and repenting ; 
sinning and suffermg. Nothing can prevent his being this 
inconsistent compound of riglit and wrong conduct, but that 
uniform obedience which he will not adhere to, and that 
constant self-control which, though in many things he is al- 
ways laudably exerting, yet which he is also as frequently 
at least, and often more so, relaxing or refusing. 

Thus we perceive that there was no alternative between 
letting man be what he has been, or relinquishing the intention 
of having such a being in creation. 

Yet for a race of creatures to be disobedient and offend- 
ing, and to be continued as such in a moral universe, and 
utider the moral governance of an Almighty Sovereign, who 
is himself pre-eminently a moral being ; how is this recon- 
cileable with the divine consistency, with the perfections 
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anil vUdom of the divine nstiire, witli ita averii 

thai )s sinful and evil, and with ils deaiie thai IbeiB ihould 
be DO absurdity, do error, no immorality, and oo unhsppiueM 

Tha elucidalion of thii difficulty eipands before as the 
gnnd scheme of his selected auri adapted economy of thing!, 
as to his hutnati race, which may be intimated in i few 
, words. He perceived that they could be made improTable 
beitiga; that liumKn nature wan capable of moral and intel- 
lectual piagresgian ; that a system might be ettabliahed for 
il« perpetual advancement by periods and generations ; thsl 
the race could be tbm put under a jirocese of perpetaal 
melioration, and ever-enlarging formation ; that the later 
gsnetationa uoutd be led to improvemenUi, of which the 
earlier would be incapable ; and thus, by a aucceaaion of 
gradual advancement, what could not be ptoduced in the 
anterior stages would be accompliahed in the last : and man 
m-onld thns ultunately become that distingniahed order of 
moral and intcll(>ctual being, which would liring him into a 
divine reaomblance to his Creator, and place him at thi* 
consummation of hia progression, in the h:ghe>t ranks of in- 
telligent and celestial existence. 

Tlie hialoiy of human nature on this plan vroold be, and. 
is, the history of the diHeicni stagea of the piagresaian 
through which it has passed. Each Ereat period of it would 
be, and has been, one of the more important atepa of the 
evolving procesa : and all the principal epochal of pait lime 
will mark the aucceisive stages through which mankind have 
bitlierto proceeded. The principlea thai can be discerned 
to have seveially produced them, will lead ua to that de- 
lineation of their providential causation and its eBects, which 
will form the Sacked HisTDKr of the human world. 

The first stage was the creation of man, and his abode in 
Paradise. 'I'he second waa his removal Irom it ; a removal, 
which, while it diaplayed the divine resolution to make pain 
and dis^ipointment the companion and consequence of wilful 
disobedience, and to. mark such conduct as most oSensive 
■in, was yet conducted in the kindest manner thai was coti- 
■istem with the admonitory tnSiction ; and it vtas equally 
directed to promote their fulnre improvement. 

The spirit of divine philantliropy in which the fiiat changBS 
of the life and destiny of man were effected, with a view li) 
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his amelioration and benefit, displays itself at once to onr 
perception, if, abstracted from all theories and prepossessions, 
we calmly contemplate -what was so mildly and deliberately 
done. 

It was essential to their welfare, to their own moral for- 
mation, and to the future improvement of the race which was 
to issue from them, that the disobeyed Legislator should stamp 
the disobedience with the character of sin ; should mark it, 
decisively and permanently, as a conduct to which, when- 
ever it should occur, his disapprobation and condemnaticMi 
would and must be attached. This was the inevitable ne- 
cessity imposed upon him, as the moral sovereign, guide, 
teacher, and lawgiver of his new-made beings. The unborn 
posterity who were to arise successively from them, made 
this procedure on his part indispensable to their wellbeing, 
that they might certainly know what they were to avoid and 
do, and what license they might take or must shun. But he 
executed this painful necessity with a wonderful mixture of 
mercy, forbearance, and benignity. He did not dart the 
vindictive lightning to stretch them lifeless on the plain. He 
did not shake the earth to ingulf them in its chasms. He 
did not come in storm, and darkness, and appaUing thunder, 
with all the fearful majesty of insulted power, to chastise the 
defying, and exterminate the rebelling. He neither terri- 
fied, or agonized, or annihilated. He acted on this occasion 
as he does on every other, as the God of love, of benevolence, 
and of pity, even while he paternally chastises. We are ac- 
customed to regard his dealings on this occasion too ex- 
clusively as a punishment, and, erroneously, as a vindictive 
operation. It was indeed to their feehngs a punishment, and 
it was meant to have this impression upon them, that it 
might have its f\ill beneficial result ; for unless they had 
conceived and felt it to be so, the moral lesson of it would 
be lost ; but it was also an effective part of his ameliorating 
process ; and it began the second stage and period of their 
appointed progression for the express purpose of advancing 
it, and of conferring benefit while it unavoidably inflicted 
pain. 

His benign feelings towards them were immediately dis- 
played, by the suspended execution of the very death which 
he had threatened. 

He did not extinguish their being on the instant of their 



tnnsgreasian, at at his jiiUicial appeaj'anec. They did not 
jnnonnlly die an the day or at Ihe tiroD in wliich they hod 
fifieaded, thoush they then made IhemaelveB subject lo the 



le hundred and thirty years,' 
OT, aa the term Was eitended in one «( hiE descendants, still 
iiBBier lo a thoasand years ;t a peried of duiation which wo 
may justly call a little iiriraoilality, if the grammatical cati- 
chresia could be allowed, A thousand years of eiistence 
wauU, 1 think, ho considered, both by you and me, as an 
UMnrtallty in niinialure. 

Whatever we may choose to name it, still it was a [lOBiti™ 
benefaction conferred upon our offending Ibrelather, instead 
of the imQie<!iate death which he might have expected frotn 
lua tranagresaion. It will he an injualica (o the Deity no* 
to coniiider it as an act and ae a donation of the most pb- 
teinal pliilanthropy, in tlie veiy moment of his highest disi 
pleasure. 

But such > Creator aa ours lOoltB at the nnaconduet of hM 
creatures mote in sorrow than in anger. He does, on aoch 
occaaions, whatever he deems necoesary for the maintenanca 
of his government ; for the roprossion of such offenoea ; for 
the prevention and extinction of conGtmed sin ; for the aoV 
jection of rebelling mind ; and for the general benefit of his 
creatures, however he may regret the infliction which ho is 
compelled, for these tessons, to impose. GoodiioBS and 
wisilom dike require that what is best and right should il- 
vrays bo done ; and pre-eminently ao by Him who is pre- 
eminent over ail, as well b» by us, his eartldy snhjects ; but 
we may be sure that the pain and evil which we thus draw 
upon ourselves are most unwillingly, on his pari, introduced 
upon us 1 and that eveiy effort to make them unnecessary, 
and 10 avert them from us, is previously made before th« cor- 
rective or deterring sulTering is imparted to us.J ■ 
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He changed the system of human subsistence, from that 
of an exuberant garden of spontaneous produce, presenting 
the most pleasing food to man, without uncertainty or labour, 
into a course of thines analogous to that which we now ex- 
perience. By this the gratuitous supply of nature, which 
most nations attach to their golden age, ceased to be the 
general law of the vegetable kingdom. Sufficient produce 
for human food was made dependant on human industry. 
The ground required cultivation, in order to be fertile in 
the harvests which a multiplying population would need. 
Where due attention to husbandry was not exerted, thorns 
and thistles, weeds and vegetation, uneatable, or unde- 
sired by mankind, would grow up, instead of the roots and 
grains that would be deemed most palatable and nutritious. 
This was the only sentence passed upon Adam, and it 
was clearly a personal benefit, as well as an admonition 

" Say unto them, saith tbe Lord God, I have no pleasure in the dcatli 
of the wicked ; bat that the wicked turn Vtom his way and live. Turn, 
ye I Turn ye from your evil ways. For uhy will ye die, O house of 
Israel !"— XX xiiL 11. 

— *' When I aay unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die ; if he turq 
flrom his sin, and do that which is lawful and right ; if the wicked re- 
store the pledge : give again that he had robbed, walk in the statutes of 
life, without committing iniquity ; he shall surely live, he shall not die. 
None of his sins that he bath committed shall be mentioned unto him : 
he hath done that which is lawful and right : he shall surely live. Vet 
the children of thy people say, The way of the Lord is not equal.** 
— xxxiii. 14-17. 

The same principle of the divine administration is again repeated : 

" When the righteous lurneth from his richteousness, and committcth 
iniquity, he shall even die thereby. But if the wicked turn from his 
wickedness, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall live thereby. 
Jfet ye say, The way of the Lonl is not equal."— xxxiii. 18-20. 

The same jn^t and kind ideas were uttered in another eflTusion : 

'* Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die ? t>aith the 
Lord God: and not that he should return from his ways and live?"— 
xviii. 33. 

" When the wicked man tumeth away from his wickedness that ho 
hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall <«uve 
bis soul alive. Because he considereth, and tumeth away fVom all his 
transgressions that he hath committed, he shall surely live, ho shall not 
die."— xviii. 27, 28. 

This solemn and benevolent efftasion was closed in these impressive 
repetitions : 

" Repent.— Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye 
have trnnsgrcssed ; and make yon a new heart and a new spirit : for 
ttkv Kill ye diey O house of Israel ? For I have no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth, saith the Lord God : wherefore turn yourselves, and 
live ye."— xvia. 30-3. 
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■ml aa inslrumant of mora] discipline. The loss of the 
beauliea and of the rich luxuriance of a patadiae of naluis ; 
the chaage from the state of a sovereign lord, led bj the 
bouDtitul produclioas atrcamiiig around him, invitmg him to 
their readj and abundant banquet, into the cnndition of B 
hushandniau who mnst tod for his BobEiatence, and be de- 
pendant ou the degree of hia own aldll, induetty, and cars, 
and on the elemental faiouia ; these new circumslancn were 
an unceasing leeson to himself and to his posterity, of the 
error and folly of not living in obedience to God, and in 
grateful docility to him. But at the same tiice Ihia humil- 
iatjon, and the mortifying temembrances that would bs Hier 
BTiaing from it, were higldy Bsrviceable to the formation of a 
motal and nobler character within hiin. They providedhim 
with an employment for his doily lime, and for the activitiea 
of his frame and spirit, which is always a pleasure, if it be 
not immoderate. He was far more certam of becaming a 
superior heing out of Paradise than he could have then been in 
one, Oui present eiperience satialiea ub of this truth. Whm- 
ever we find, as in some regions of the tiopic zone, thai th« 
abundance itf natuie is so lavish, and the human population 
in the locahty so small, that they have all the a&ecU of a 
qHMitaneoua produce around them, and bave oidy to pluck 
and lo eat without toil or care ; there the human creature 
ia an inferior being ; his labour not being neoessary to hia 
subsistence, be diaukea all work, and passes his day in tha 
iadotence, the sensuality, and the stupidity of the switusli 
animal, or is only more active to be more mischievous and 
onhappy. Man, in voluptuous sloth, is a degraded animal, 
and it is only ihat industry, those energies, and that invsntivs 
activity, which ihis appomted system of his l^wm being 
necessary lo hia subsistence compels snd has created, that 
have led him to all the arts and manufactures which dis- 
tinguish civilized hfe, and to the genius, ihe talent, and ths 
ennobling qualities and actions by which human nature ha< 
been adorned. 

The truth is, that the continuity of a paradise of pleasure 
is not Ihe best first stale for the human being, though it will 
be his fittest and feUcilaling ulterior one, Man must ba iint 
trained and foimed under a different system of things, that 
will call out. and fashion, and eiarcise all liie excellence and 
tmprovabiliticB of his wonderful capacity, into the gi 

Vol II.— T 
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and intellectual being which he con be educated m be ; and 
th«n, when hii tuition is completed, and all his grand and 
loreh' capibililieB have been produced and established effi- 
ciently within him, and his primeyal nature has lhu« becomo 
Irarufotmed and cuhivaled into a richer and nobler one — 
then a paradise will be, not hia perveraion, but his tewaid, 
and become to him a scene of godlike acliviliei, of divine 
BMimtlatlon, and of proportionate felicil;. 

Our gracious Creator foresaw all these truths, but placed 
man at tirat in the garden of Eden, that it might become 
fixed in the memory o( his human race, that perfect happi- 
ness was the appointed companion of perfect obediejice to 
him; that human existence had begun with the enjoyment 
oF this felicity, on this condition ; and that the same paradi'- 
aiacal state is only attainable again bv the same means, and 
on the aame principle. But being then unsuitable to man, 
in the unformed state of his primeval mind, he was removed 
ftora it into thai mixed ci)ndition nf nature, inlo that neeoa- 
nty of exertion, and that eicitement to it, under which he 
haa been ever since anbaisting. 

Very few circumstances have been transmitted to ns of 
ibis second stale of man, but it aeems to have been a mix- 
lure of agricultural and pastoral hfe in its simplest state. 
The clothing of Adam and Eve was merely that of skins, s 
mode of dresB which some of the northern Indiana still use, 
and even the Wallachian peasantry. This is an importanE 
intunation in one respect, as it implies that the new abode 
of our first parents was of a different and colder tempera- 
lure than that of Eden. It indicates a transfer from a torrid 
lo a temperate zone, as for this an apparel of skins waibest 
adapted, "Abel was a keeper of stieep, bnt Cain was a 
liUer of the ground."' Thus Adam brought up his children 
to Ihe aeveral occupations of husbandry, and of domestiea- 
ling the mildest class of the useful animala. Cain settled 
Ms hmily in that collected state which constitntes a town :t 
but it was not till the sixth generation after him that any 
of the arts began to be cultivated, and these first appeared 
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and breeding caUle, *a that this farm of liumau society be- 
gen before the flood :■ another iavented the harp and tbs 
t»gan, or coiDmenced the production snd cuUiTation of Itw 
music of sound :i another became in artificer in brua and 
iron, and thereby indicates that he had found out a pracOH 
for imelting metallic ores, and working them into serviceabia 
inBtrumEnle.l Tliese are aU the notices we have of the oc- 
cupationB of the antediluviiui race. One portion of it wai 
s and religious than the other -, 



IS had becDiDa I 
d iu iiidividtiil I 
lifei The corruption waa so univeraal as to be incurabla. ' 
The same cause brourfit on the aanie effect. Diaragard of 
the law) of God, and disobedience to him, piodaced, u Ibeir 
natoral conseqi:ieuce, vice and evil, and deatroyad htunaB 
happiness. Mutual .warfare and depredatian on dia cm* 
hand, and petiotial depiavity on the other, made human Ub 
(L scene of misery, and dfegraded and apoiled hnman nature 
itself. The plana and wishes of the Deity for the benefit 
aai inprovement of his liumaa creatures, were thus a^n 
defeated by their rebellion and perversity. The bleiamn 
which he had caused the material cnnrse of nature which 
then prevailed to impart to them, had only made them more 
self-(daied and contumacious. His gift of longevity had thus 
been abused into more jnwerful means ef mischief and de- 
basement : and he resolved to terminate this condition of 
human nature by the extinction of its deteriorated papula- 
tion ; and to renew it under an altered lyatem of nalnr*, 
and ender new circumstances of its existence, which would 
constitute its third state, and which is that in which it has 
ever since continued, and is now subsisting, This revolo- 
tion would be another monitory instance, that human happi- 
ness and obedience to God are inseparably hnked together, 
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The Burpriae and ceosures of many have been excited by 
onrlirBt parents, acling as they did. and occasioning thereby 
the lose of a paradise to all their posterity ; but in justice lo 
them we must recollect, that it ia most probable that every 
one of the descendants who blame them, would, in their sit- 
uation have acted no better ; and that if any ether humui 
beioge of former ages, or any even of onrselves. were to be 
placnl and circumstKnced aa they were, the same conduct 
and lesolti would eniue. We ground this conclusion on the 
obrerved fact in daily life, that every one who has sprang 
Irom them, often imitates their error by sinning agaiuM 
better knowledge and better reaolulions. and even right in- 
tentioQi, That hell is paved with good intentions, wat the 
Mrong figurative expression of one of our most diatinguiihed 
muntliata ; and the universal application of the remark to 
every ago and mdividusl, is aa undeniable as its truth. If 
the good intention were sufficient, if to mean well were the 
same as to do well, or would necessarily and moat certainly 
pcodace the correeponditig aclton, there would be httle vice 
or arroi in the world ; but it ia because we do not carry the 

and moat usually 
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voffeTuiff, are so intermiiiglBd and so prolonged smoiig man' 
' od. It is bacaasB we do not individually fliort 

B society still. 



■ gelf-^ency, to restrain ub fioin the wrong praclici 
' --'-'--' ' - - !) pttTflde societ; 



and have beon such adhering reaidenls among ui 

Oat if we, if ihe present race, the last of all the genera- 
tions that hare been living lluoagh aInuiBt siity centniies, 
■re (till in this predicament, still acting with thia unreaaon- 
ableneai and weakness ; if we. with all the corrective and 
admoniBhing benefit of bo much eiperiencc, are yet bo infirm 
of pnrpgae, and bo defeetiYc ui Belf-govenunent, ought we to 
pteis the deficiency so hardly agamsl our similarly acting 
predeceuors 1 — or, omit to perceive both the juatice and the 
neceiBity of our divine Autnot'i having put human life into 
that stale of discipline which akne has kept it bo tolerable ; 
ivhich haa prevented bo much greater deterioration tbat 
would have enBued without it ; and which has already led it 
to so many improvements, that would have been thought im- 
possible by any of the contemporaries of either Adam or 
Noah, or even of Socrates and Cicero 1 Much, indeed, re- 
mains yet to do. Sighing lor ourselves and others, we must 
all, with BelT-humbling sincerity, admit this ttuth ; but let us 
also be candid aa to ourselves, and juat to om- Maker's 
wisdom and effectively chosen meaaurea. Much has been 
already aecomplifibed in the meliorating procees ; his plans 
and melns are achieving grand effects. He has eialted hja 

far largely, yatiausly, and beautifully regenerated hia hiunu) 
DBlure into new features, to a new heart, and with a new 
■pitit. Both the moral and the intellectual aspects of the 
world have now a more sunny appearance than ever, amid 
all its shades and deformities. The soul of man is visibly a 
new being already, compared witli what it has been, and it 
]■ perceptibly on the advance. The rectitying agencies bava 
never been so active or so successfnl, as Uiny are at this 
moment : nor is there any chance that the improving en- 
eigie» will dimiuish- Vast impulses too have become active, 
and are struggling for superiority. But a new creating spirit 
haa also sprung everywhere into life, and is pursuing and 
-repressing whatever actuates to mislead. The hand of our 
Hal(£t is upon mankind ; and what he has excited or is 
watching, hi will guide, guard, tsacb, and in im time, ind 
Tl 
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with all his finn and diTersified complication of impulses, 
restrninls, BUggestionB, aidn, di«iplinas, and goTerament, 
nill Fonduci lo tlie grand iseues that he Tneaiis to educe 

We find moral evil eiisting around UB, as we grow np 
into obaervalion and judgment, it must then have tm^- 
nated from thoe 
therefore both ci 
€an carry up our inquiry, hialoij preienls the tame defects 
and slaine in the conduct of oor Rpecies. It must Chen hsTe 
begun Irom aome portion of our predeceaEOra, in the rery 
earlieat atagea of human existence, becauae mankind, in no 
p«rt of antiquity, appear without it ; of ita origin we have 
only one nc:!Ounl. The singujarity of thia solenosa is a 
strong mdication of the veracity of ita information ; it is 
what no one was iikely to have invented, and it comes to un 
with thia recommendation to our belief, independently of^he 
■nthority of the memorial record which contains il, thai if 
we reject this account of ita commencement, we have no 
other. It is this narrative which rescues ua from utler ig- 
norance of that wiiich we are so deeply interested, so vitally 
concerned, truly lo knovi'. It w:ll always deSBrve our pro- 
fbondeat meditation. 

There are some peculiar facts connected with Adam and 
Eve, which make it more likely that they ahould have erred 
than even ouraelvea. We posaess the accumulated eijie- 
rience, for many ages, of the folly and mischief of vicioua 
actions, and of disobedience lo God ; and yet this is found 
insufiicient to deter the myriads and millions who disregard 
it. Our first patents had no such result before them ; all 
was new and untried at their period uf eiistence. No suf- 
fering had occurred to tell them what pain was, or by its 
occurring from immoral or oSendiug conduct, to admoni^ 
thelD against the conduct which would bring it upon them. A 
few other important particulars may be here also recallected, 

Adam and Eve, although the ancestors of all human be- 
ings, were not in many very important points such human 
bemgs as we are, or aa all their posterity have been. Th^ 
were made, and not bom. They were made at once full 
formed, and did not grow, as all their descendants have 
done, from the babe to the child, the child to the youth, and 
thence to the mature huiuan being. They had no pareu. 




and no paienlal eiample, inatruction, or guidancB, Thej 
were complete in body, beanteoua, aod fu)} of fuactioDal life 
ftDil ils aelivUies ; but they vera vacant in mind, totally ig- 
norBnl, untrained in moral conduct, and unaiquainted wiUl 
any barm or evil that madd eelf-regulation desirable, or had 
led them to practise it, Cain and' Abel were the Atst himwn 
beings that were bom in an infant state, from parents, ind 
trauied under parental feelings, and control, and direction. 
Iley were the first children ; the firat that Ironi a baby sUbe 
grew into manhood. They were, aa aoch, far more like 
what «e are, thaa Adam or Eve, or any first created aoGea- 
tor could be. 

Reaaoning upon the tswa of our preseat nature, we mi^ 
atirmiea that Adam and Eve could not be of theintelves, and 
in their own free agency, moral beings, until they had been 
educated to be so : and before any education could have 
such a result, they must be imperfect io that self-regulation, 
which constitutes moral conduct. It was to begin their 
moral formatioD, to lead them to be moral beings, making 
what was right to be done their steady principle' of actim, 
and therefore the laws of their Creator as teaching this, the 
rules of their conduct, and his counsels as the fonndation of 
tlieir judgment, that the first precept was imposed. This 
command canid only commence the process of their moral 
discipline, and having to obey it, before they had Bcqoired 
the self-government that would alone observe it, and which 
it was meant to begin, they violated the injunction ; and tgr 
■o doing, imd by simering from the misconduct, they attained 
the perception of the necessity of self-regulation, and begim 
the first stage of their moral constitution. 

We, their deacendanti, first become moral beings, such 
SB in the earliest stage we are ; we first acquire the moral 
habits that arise withm us by imperceptible degrees, under 
the care, restrictions, tuition, sensihililien, and eatnpl* of 
those under whom WB grow up. Before we are able to em* I 
play our limbs and faculties, we learn, by our own petcep- I 
tiotis, how we are to use (hem, or we are taught the propra 
application of them by the very eiercise, and its effects. 
Our powers do not come to our own knowledge, but ai--' 



h bring the regulating or instmctingmod- 
1. We h ■ ■ 



ificationa with them. We have this advantage beyond the 
first Ibnned bumaa creatures. Let us suf^ioae for an itutant 
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thai a full-grown innn anira up from the ground before us, 
complete in strength and ligaur. How certaitilj, when he 
began w ael an the natuml excitations and sTttactJonE that 
would occur to him, would he oftener obey the inclinUioni 
and feelings of which he was eonscious, than anj precept or 
advice which would urge him to rsBtraia them. He would 
need as much tnition and government ss a baby, but be &r 
less docile and submitting. SupemstnrsJ comfDlsion could 
compel him to any sctione ; but these would, m tliat case, 
not be his own, but ttie actions of the ageticy which was 
mechanically stTecting hun. Left to his own will, for want 
of moral training he could not hut act immoially, imtil ha 
had acquired the knowledge and habits which it produces. 
This he wonld be sjwsys averse to receiTina ; and he would 
not, until after many deviations, and much suffering (rom 
their consequences, begin to act steadily, with 



■elf-comiDand, and a rMitly-drtected spontane 

But you may ask. Was not man made perfect at his crea- 
tion ? — Most certainly ; that is, perfect in all things in which 
he could then haie perfection ; perfect in form, m strength, 
in activities, and in beauty ; perfect in all his natural facul- 
ties of mind, in all his functions of body, in his intellectual 
and nervous aanaibilities ; perfect in eveiy endowmeut, talent, 
and capability of his appointed nature. Poetry cannot de- 
scribe him too richly ; fancy cannot conceive him tod admi- 
rable ; nor eloquence transcend the truth of his realities by 
her most splendid psnegyric. 

All this we may assuaie— all this we may readily granL 
But collaterally with this it will he as just and true to add, 
that he could not then be perfect in such thiues, in which 
■^erfpciion was at that period of his being naturally impOisi 



iB perfect in ^owledge, 
lire, and must begin his 



becsuse he would have it all to acquire, and must begin hi 
BB^hly BiistencB without any. Knowledge is ati acquisition 
which must be successively snd gradually attained, and which 
nerer can be completed, because creation is so mimensely 
multifarious, and its substances are so infinitely numerous in 
all the order of being which it embraces, that even an im- 
mortalitv of existence will not exhaust what is knowsble 
wilhin them, Adam must therefore have begun his earthly 
being with the ignorance of his own bsbes, and could only 
■cquiia biowlec^ in proportion as be applied himBelf M» 
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ittaiiied only by lirae, by 
, by habtt, and by eipenence, Adam could not pot- 
il he did thQs acqniie them- The effect can never 
precede the cnuse. Moral niwloin and intelleclQsl judgment ; 
■elf-go vermnent ; the perception of what nould be right 
md wrong in human conduct ; Ihs effects of his own ac- 

tgrn^ nature upon him ; (he consequences of his conduct to 
tHhers ; the good or evd that would follow the gratificaliona 
he indulged in, and the ndes by which he must regulate his 
doaireB and eiyoymenls, lo make pleasure continnouB, and io 
|qwent pain mim resulting or interminglina ^ these things 
could not he connate with beginning life. Theae must be 
■nbaeqaent attainments. 

In at] these things — in all that constitutes a moral being, 
ud that in due course of time educates us to be such, Adam 
must have been in himself as imperfect as atw of his de- 
scendants : he had on these points aa much to loam as ooi- 
■elTea. He was therefore as perfect a natural man u he 
was necessarily an imperfect one — aa he was withont knowl- 
edge and experience ; for (hough natural petfeclion may bs 
at once created in us by a benevolent Omnipotonce, whom 
all material elements implicitly and passively obey, yet the 
moral perfection of a beine oi ■pontaneDua will must always 
be, in every one, a gtailualacquiaition of the ail-capable, tmt 
all-ignorant soul ; which it can only attain by living in snne 
life, and which in that must always be a prograsaive attain- 
ntcnl. In order to acquire il, the soul must be instructad, 
gnided, and eiercised in a long series of actions, thoughta, 
feelings, and habits ; and lo profit from these, it must sub- 
mit to the tuition and diacipline which will produce it ; and 
must be willing lo be taught, and be desiroua to piefit from 
the fcrtning tutorage. For it is only in proportion aa she 
spontaneauslv exerts heraelf to obuin the moral imp^iTS- 
ment of which the is so capable, thai she will become amoral 

This process will require constant aelf-vigiiance, aelf-reg- 
nlation, restraint of appetite, subjection of will to reaiOD and 
duty, and a persevering resolution to avoid ill that is incon- 
sistent wiUi the progression. Moral perfection could not, 
therefore, be an accompaniment of natura] perfection at the 
GommeDcament of human exiatencB, bowerei tniiscend^ 
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might have been the eapaciiy for attaining il. The perft 
nacoral man had to begin hie course of earthi; Ufa mucb 
like %ny of hii descendants. Every daj would briog its own 
impreasiona Id his aenae^s, aiidits onn ciicumstances for him 
to act on ; and every lisy A would have to he seen how, in 
these, he would nae hia perfect powers and ffleulliea, and 
liow he wouid conduct hitngelf amid the aeiieationa and im- 
liulaea that he would receive, and with deiiiee, emotions, 
and inchnalions that would he every moment arising within 
bun. Hia natural perfections would make his sensations 
more exquisitely pleasunble to him, but, therefore, more 
powerflil ind impreasive. Ilia gratifications would be more 
intense, but hia love of them more impetuous. Self-govern- 
ment would he unpalatable and more difficult, and more un- 
desirable to him, in proportion aa it became more neceaaary. 
Tuition would be less welcomed, because its object would be 
regulstion and restraint. The will would be always allying 
ilMlf lo the enjoyment, and M opposing government would 
be t, resisted intruder. It would come to diminish pleasure, 
and thereby to introduce pain ; knd until greater pain was 
found to arise from doing it, the regulation would not be 
Hillil^;lJ attended to. 

ThuB moral improvement can only be progressive in every 
one, and a process of gradual inereies in every following 
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quire an adequate succession of time, before they can be 
established in all classes of human nature. Hence, all new- 
made beings must he al Htst an eiperiment of what they 
will be, if Bpontansitj of will and freedom of voluntary ac- 
tion be a part of their nature. They cannot Ihemaelves tell 
how they will act till the occasion occurs ; they can plan and 
resolve beforehand, but how they will execute what they 
mean, must remain uru:ertaJn till the eiperiment has taken 
place. Passive things which have no will, and which can- 
not, therefore, have any contrariety of will to their Maker'a 
intentions, and which will not act otherwise than he wishes, 
because having no power of action of then' own, they can 
act otily as he empowers or impels ; such things can be pet- 
fectly mechanized, and all their tnovementa fully ascertained 
and undeviatingly seltlod, according to their natural ijualities. 
The human architect knows, with positive certainty, what 
miod and iron will do before he Dseslhem 1 andheaDritasM 
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tnd place" thBoi according lo Iheir nnlural qualitiea, that 
thay porfonn eiaetly the operatinna and tesnlla which be in- 
lands and propoaes Ihem far, and do other ; malarial faBrica 
can, Iherafore, be made with unerring precision, and for .an 
abiding pemianance. Our Gothic calhfldrals are imlancefl 
of the length of duration for which wa can conalruct edifice*, 
md of every part ataadily performing ila designed and fon»» J 

But if a spontaneoas will and free agencir ware to be in- 
trodaced into the diiferent members of these alructurea, M 
would begin to break up and separate, and each portion to 
diverge according to its own properties and fancies. All 
these, acting as u>cy should chooes as long as the self-wil- 
ling powers continued, no person could foresee where each 
would move lo or what it would effect. }{ence all creationa 
of beings wilh a spontaneous volitiou, could not but be au 
experiment how ihey would use il, and what, under thsif 
capacities of action, they would do willi it. The omniscient 
Maker unquestionably anticipated such an eflecl, and fiire- 
biew thai it would lake place, as he also foresaw that with 
mch qualitiea his human beings would act in opposition lo 
his declared will. He perceived that it would require a train 
of moral diicipUiie and moral education to lead such beings 
into the knowfedge, disposition, resolution, and babit of using 
their spontaneous will eiactly, and at all limes as they ought i 
and he created them on this principle. He foresaw thai thiB 
lasull could be accomplished at all times in some degree, 
and mora and more largely in the succeeding ganen 
than in the earlier; because increase of the knowladi 
what ought to he done, and continuing experience i 
vicliOD of (he evil of omitting the right conduct, and of the 
benefit and comfort wliich ssTf-reetrarat, for the sake of rec- 
titude, would always produce, together with the aunnenta- 
tion of the practice and habit of thus acting, must unpmve 
the moral will and power in man as time went on, and as 
human transactions became mote multifarious and mors dis- 
ciplining, and as the reasoning mind became more cultivated- 
Bat as It is manifest to us, we mny assume that his omnis- 
denne equally perceived that perfect rectitude of conduct in 
all would require, in every individual, perfection of knoirt- 



wledge of 



and perfectio 
of wilJ and dt 



10 that on oveiy occasion of ail m 



ihnt might occur, each might act invaiiably alway? sB ha 
ought, Bui the rerf statenietit of inch a r^Bult ethibils the 
difficulty of producing it, and the great Ispse of time, which 
must ensue before it aould be realized in so many milUoDi 
of human beinga as now conslilule the human race. It was 
St their outset, as it now is, certain, that hnman beings of this 
completed nature could only be the ulterior and conaum- 
maCed production of many ages of augmenting knowledge, 
of continually enlarging eiperience, and of eierciaed habit, 
BO apacious and itmple aa to be co-ei'.ensive with the de- 
mands and incidente of a contimjed stale of beuig. 

We can judge of the lime requited, if we survey and con- 
dier our present acquiailions and condition. It was re- 
marited in a note to our first chapter, that it haa taken GOOD 
veara to brinv our astronomical knowledge to its preaent 
height; but this isnathingpeculiarto astronomy. Theaatne 
time has been required and taken to enlarge every one of our 
■ciences — to improve every one of the human arts — to ad,, 
Tance every one of our rnanufactures, to their present adm^ 
rable magnitude and eminence. It has, therefore, taken all 
Ihe time nhich has Sowed on from our creation to the pres- 
ant moment, to eipand, and elevate, and enrich, and improve 
the human mind, both generally and individually, to the won- 
derful powers, attainments, and produclibilitiea which now 
distinguish it. We can see this sttikingly in our mechanical 
and mtellectual operations. It is not so patent to our senses 
and perception in our moral nature, constitution, and prac- 
tice. But we may be sure that the same remark is true as 
to Iheae. There never waa such a period of moral mind, 
such beaatiee and activities, such abundance of good ac- 
tions, right feelmge, and moral thoughts and wishes, as now 
are m the world ; plenty of individual vices and errors also, 
I grant. But even the sinning Individual has more good 
about him, and m his conduct, than the same slate and 
amount of transgre.BBion united with it, at any earlier period, 
1 am, therefore, satislied that the moral anii religious mind 
and nature of man have, thus far, as much improved as hie 
scientific and uitellectnat capacilLcahuve avowedlv advanced. 

Thus, then, the process has so far worked Bucceasfuily. Il 
has quietly but steadily effected its assigned operations, and 
it is stilt going on, and, I behave, with victorious efficiency. 
Tb«re are few now Uving but mui>t feel in themsalvea tha 
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impiovemeiit of their motal aelvea, and thereroie of Ibeit 
mDral na,ture, since they hecEune caDaciousorwhu w&a right 
and what wu MTong. The mind must be debilitated or do- 
hinged in any one, before it can deaire ta be deteriorated, nr 
la become inferior to itself. We ail wish aud seek to be 
tfaonght to be what vre ought to be. and not to be deemed 
. deficient, or unworthy, or iuferiot. We Iotb to stand high 
in each otbBi'a opiuion, and to do so we must strive to be 
iritBt will bring the approbation to uu, and therefore to aim 
ud rise to whut ia deemeiJ the best la our living Any. 
Hence, aa society improves, every individuul must improve, 
more or less, with it ; and tlius the appomted piocsss ia eon' 
tinually vcorking to urge every new generation to a greater, 
ajid wider, and ampler moral eicelleace, than the level of its 

Human ewsteneo has thus been a vast process o! idb[b1 
and inlellectual farmation, steadily evolving at every stage 
its appointed reanlt, and always enlarging the prosreswoa, 
either in numbers or degrees, and most usually in both le- 
le grand ultimate reanlt, the aucceasive advances, 
iltiplyiog produce, and the means to eETect it, and 
to aurmount aud avert the impending counteractions, which 
tbe contraiietiea of inilliona of opposing wills would be al- 
ways presenting, would be at the commencement, and 
always afterward, in the conlemplalion of the Almighty 
Director. Ha planned and provided, and has been supply- 
ing, supporting, and assistUiE, every urency that aocli a 
process aud such a result would need. But adequate timii 
was as essential as the adequate means ; because gradual 
progreasion and acquiaition could alone bring together, into 
the human spirit, the innumerable maleiials of which auch 
perfection must conaisl. We are not aware of the myriads 
of right perceptions, ideas, thoughts, wishes, imaginations, 
reasoning, volitiona, and judgments, which actually form at 
the present moment a rigbt-nUDded and righlly-acting indi' 
vidual of the preaent amount of attained hmr -" 



a be brought separately into euslence, 
a indjuidual or other, in differr-' '' — ■■ — 



ience a perfect moral being can only be the Uat i 
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of a very long series of such attainments, discoyeries, feel- 
ings, thoughts, actions, and habits, as at length compose a 
production so noble. Much evil and much good must be 
suffered and done, not by one only, but by all, and therefore 
by each, before any one, and still more before large multi- 
tudes can be of this character. The essence and principle 
of an acquired moral nature is, that the mind should itself 
become its own spontaneous right director. It must no 
longer need tuition to be so, nor even the self-coercion. 
Moral perfection will always consist in the soul itself having 
been so fully trained and exercised in every rectitude of 
thought and feeling, will and habit, that its actual nature has 
become that which can only so think and feel, will and act. 
We are all in a school of exercise for acquiring this inclination 
and transformation of our nature. Few of us like the train- 
ing or the duty, but we are all under the discipline, whether 
we wish it or not, and we are all attaining considerable im- 
provement from it. 



LETTER XV. 



A/ew observations on the Causes and Objects of ths General Detuge, 
and on the state of our Historical In/brmatton concerning it. 

My dear Sydney, 

I HAVE now to call your attention to that great event from 
which our present natural and social worlds have more im- 
mediately proceeded. 

The anterior state of both was so different from what fol- 
lowed the awful revolution which terminated their previous 
condition, that the new order of things had many of the ef- 
fects of a new creation. It established that system of life 
and course of nature under which the human race have ever 
since been subsisting. It is from the deluge that we may 
date the more direct commencement of the present state and 
mode of existence, and laws of human life and society ; and 
therefore it deserves some consideration of its cause, objects, 
effects, and evidences. 



it by tiatnral causes ; putial innndUiona msy arieB from local 
cireumatancBs. aad paitial operaliona of oiilinary agencies ; 
but no oiisiing Ibwb could ptoduca a universal daatruclion, 
liBCfluse the regular rourae of nature is to continue as it is, 
and not to subvert itself. It is made to eubsisC, and (o be 
what we find it to be ; and it looks like a conttadiclioa wKich 
apptoachesan impassibility, thai eitabliahed laws and agenciei 
can at tlie same time be both pteserving and destroying. We 
may likewise tay, ihut if naiuial laws could Iben ha«e pro- 
dnced a uniTetsal deluge, tbey would have since repealed 
the operntion with reiteralions like the cometary vi ' ' 



le hjstoty of bU nations atteala, tbat since the exiituia' , 



recotde of human tnnsHctions began, no second gent 
deluge boa ever taken place. We therefore nin no risk at 
error in refsrriag this stupendous incident to a supernatural 
cause, and that can only bare been the will, and appointment, 
and eierted power of that Being, who alone can create and 
destroy ; who would never saffer any agents to abolish what 
he meant to continue ; by whose otnnipulcnce either event is 
equally producible, but wbo never causes any thing to peiiili 
without adequate rcaeona, and for beneficial results. 

Intelligence like that which bas formed the universe amid 
which we are eiialing, employe its boundless power with ai 
much wisdom and goodnesa when it alters, as when it con- 
Btrucls, We may tlierefore be certain that it effected Hum 
groat revolution in its human world as an impiovoment ia 
its condition : as ui advancing stage of iU grand proeesaj' 
for the benefit of those who were afteiwara to inbabit it; 
and as an assistant to the progression of human nature at 
large. As death, without any assignment of a Gied mode 
or lime of dying, was made the law to all human life ; Ihs 
removal of the existing population by an overwhelming Hood, 
was no other alteration of the pteviaus course of things, than 
the causing all those to die at the same time, and at that 
particular lime, wbo would have inevitably departed at some 
subsequent, ^ough varyirig periods. It brought no more 
death mlo the world than had been before attached to it. It 
onlycanaed the individual letmination to occur earlier to the 
existing race than would have happened widiout it. The 
Deity did not choose Ibat the future gensratiune of his btiman 
creatures shoold be the oSaprins of those who bad becoitM 
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ao conlaminaleil liy corruption aiid vioL 
productions would have ihcreby been iiijuriout to Ihemaeln 
Hud to human nature. He did not menn that such vices ac 
crimes as had liecome general should be peipeloated, i 
the ehaiacter and habit of the hnuian order nr beiuga ; an 
therefore he lerminstBd the papulation which hnd become i 
depraved, la their stead he began a new production c 
maulEiudj from a particular and single stem^ selected Ol 
pre-eiisting society for that purpose. 



a famdy 1 
" » of h 



3 be the new founden 



line of one aged parent and 
lerved these, with t)iei[ WITM, 



three TTiaturing aoni, 
in a spacious vessel, built under his direction, with such of 
the animal genera as he intended should spread again their 
Epeciea over the new surface that would be fonn^.t The 
mfely of these chosen aurviters having been provided for, 
the tremendous commotion was produced. No detail 6f the 
operation has been recorded. Descending rains, and waters 
bursting up from below, are all that la alluded to of the nat- 
ural means.t The discharges from the skies continued for 
forty dajs,^ but the waters continued rising and rushiwf oa- 
ward for one hundred and fifty dajrs, until they covered the 
hl^ hilts. Their general elevation above the sUTlace ie 
marked as hivii^ been fifteen cubi(B,ll but the tumaitooua 
movements of the agitated waves vrere so directed, that their 
torrents swept over the monntuns during the continuance of 
their destructive operation ; and all that had life on earth 
perished in their overwhelming violence,^ except the eight 
persons whom tlie ark rescued from the calastiophe, as it 
floated on the new-made sea." 

As a single day's convulsion uid inundation would have 
been suflicwnt to extinguish human life, the facts that the 
t^tfusions from the skies lasted forty days, that the waters con- 
tinui^d rising and prevailing for one hundred anil fifty, and that 
one liundreu and fifty more days wore afterward occupied in 
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the retiring ami subaldence of the watery fluid, 

HB thai a Eceat procesa nas then in operation for otber objects 

thaii tbe death of the aDbaiatiDg papulation. These objects 

ceir in its habitable surface ; and ua geological investigations 
ebow tiiat the present rocka and masaea of oar surfacB are 
fragmentary fotmatioua of earUor ones, and have been pre- 
ceded or accompanied by ^reat cbangea, and cotivuluon*, and 
dislocationK, it is our duly, and tbe dictate uTour comnioii sense 
to remember, thai we have here, in tlie diluvian caUtsirophe, 
an actual period, hisloricallj recorded, in whicli events and 
Bgilationi of this character are attested to have taken place. 
Beyond thia remark I will not press the coniideniiian 
hete : biit no man of science can do justice to bia subject, 
who forgets or diategnrds tbe facts vibich have been thus 
preaerved for our knowledge. It is not indeed within the 
capacity of every gsnlogjst, nor parhaps of any one m the 
present nnpejfect state of the almost new-made science, to 
discern amid the phenomena which tha rooks and remains 
of the earth present to Ilia observing judgment, what were 
the operations and change which alleiided the commotions 
of the deluge. But we should not repeat the common error 
of depteciaiine what we fail to underatand, or dismisa that 
frcKn our conaidoration which we cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain. The true is true st all times, whether we comprehend 
or like it, or not ; it is therefore a baaty act of mind, and not 
soond judgment, 1o lejecl the admission of a deluge because 
it doea not suit our pre^adopled tbeoriea. It is wiser to mis- 
trust them than to diahelieve what has been so autborilatively 
recorded. But such conduct will only bo a alimulna to new 
minda, to lalte up tho auhject with calmer impartiality, and 
to endeavour to form happier supposiliona, to m^e jaster 
inferences, and to eiPtciae a penetrating saracitv, auperior 
to that of their predecessors. TTleae T-esnlta will in lime 
lake place. Moat of tlje last series of geolo^sta, and some 
of tbe present, have thought proper lo discredit the interposi- 
tion of tbe deluge, and have treated the idea of it, and its 
■ugiporleca, with mingled nnimoaity nnd contemm. This is 
to be regieltod, and will not deter the friends ot inlellEctual 
religion from still desiring lo see it in friendly liarmony and 
coalition With real scientific knoivledgo : nothing is done well 
le more you study molagv, the mors 

ua 
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Seatanciu >,nd present state of thing* without it. nocvrill any 
agreB of talent or Ubaur be more Bucoensful that may choose 
to disregard it. Fur aa it is sn event which has really oc- 
cnrred, it will be as imposaible to form a inie theory of the 
earth wilhool it, as it would be to write an authentic history 
of England, and yel discredit or amil the Roman and Ang^o- 
Saion or Danish invasiotiB. 

Looking tip to the divine will and eierted power as the 
producing cause of the deluge, and considering the objects 
of its iDiasion to be the termination of a stats of human 
BitiUH which had betome incurably deteriorated in that form 
bj the eiiaCing population ; and to be bIeo the commence- 
ment of a new generation and difTusioti of human beings of 
a superior kind, and from a selected stock, that was the least 
vitiated by the demoraliralion of the rest, our neit considera- 
tion will be directed to its eAecls, and to see what historical 
eriJcnces yet remain of its occurrence.* 

The effects will be of two sorts, those on physical nature, 
and those on the human race ; bnl I will postpone my re- 
marks on these, tdl we have taken a review of the traditions 
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elipaeJ fiam [lie couunenccment o( the dispenestiun, befaie all 
Ihrit had been mleiuled and ordaiaed Wiu fuJly accompliEhed. 
During ihie jntecval, tbe eilierniil chajicteis of iho awful opeia- 
tionwore those orranfasianandcammaliDn, and violent tmna- 
inutationB. Bui the confusion was but in outward seeming. 
The coDunotiona, fierce and boisterous as ihey were in rnalilf, 
ware yet all strictly regulated and scientifically directed. 
Tbs ttansmutationg, however Tast, snd apparently for some 
time roost anomalous in theii dialocaiiDns, were nil found lo 
have been undetgoing the most hannonioue adaptatians, and 
the mOBl useful and beneiolent distiibution and arrangemant 
for the falute comfort of matdtjod. Hence, when Moah and 
his family descended from the ark, they found a new earth 
provided for Ibem, in which all that was beautiful and pic- 
turasque to the eya, and sublime and elevating to the feel- 
ings, and rich and beauteous to their comfort and conduct, 
in due tiuie appeared, and has ever since continued Co su)>- 
aist and recur fur llie delight and benefit of human kind. 
The day of anger and terror had passed away, and the new- 
created surface displnyed their Almighty Sovereign in that 
aspect, which is to himself the most gratiiying : the aspect 
of paternal Itindness, of condescending guardianship, and of 
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world on this point of its hislory, or tatlier sucli of than Sf" 
have been noticed bj the wrilera wa pOBBees who have allnded 
to it. We (hall find them to be yarj inasciirate and very 
imperfect, but as almOBt all tha ancient writings on the hi«- 
lo(¥ of these eeveral counlriea have been destroyed, we shall 
find the information which we can coUect, allhoush quite 
BUfEclf^nt to authanliciil« the fact of a general detuga, Tst 
vefy wild, incongruoui, and scanty. It occurred so long be- 
fore correct and rational history began lo be wrillen out of 
Judea, and such a vast quantity of what was composed has 
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, and foieion [epresentations usually exhibit, wherever 
a euiemn record hag not been kept and fajthfully transmitted. 
The Mosaic document is the only account which possesses 
this chaiactet.* 
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'Bsaiy food, ajtd ilIbd birdfl and qitadtupeda. 
The brief demi which the hiBtoriaa of Chaldea has thus 
preserved of tbia people's tradition and pnblie momoriala of 
the event, comee nearest <if any olhers to iJie Hebrew ac- 
coQnl ; and being derived from an independent source, and 
coinciding nitb it in the most essential points of the divine 
premonition and causation of the prescTvarion of one family, 
id of Ihc enjoined fabrication of a floating ark for that pur- 
the conservation of animals likewiie, and even of 
out Co asceitain the state of the coast, this Chal- 
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AbydennB was anolber ancient antlior, «ho, in hiB Median 
and Assyrian History, had noticea nf Ibe same calaslrophe, 
with some citcumstaiicBB similar to the Chaldeaa aecouol.' 
Wo learn from Diodonis Siculus, thai the Eeyptiaiia had 
llkewisB preserved a memory of it, aad discussed theit oHgiii 
from the calaniiloua event, either as having been preserved 
from its general deTaslatiun, or as ipcingm^ up afterwaid 
■nsw from the teeming eanh. ^ All these aunsions imply ■ 
oniversal dehtgo. 

The (ieatruction of the whale living world, in iti pritnordilil 
timea, by a deluge lo which, as in Egypt, the UMoe of Den- 
-calion was attached, was the prevalent opinion in Grseitt. 
From him and his wife Fyrrha, the human race wers atated 
to hara been renewed. Individual writers occasionally aroia, 
iffaa confined the incident to Greece ; but this wus not the 
popular or predominant impresaion. According to that, it 
iru a general destruction of the existing mankind, llie 
lOreek mythologist, Anollodoma, details the tradition ws it 
ma usually accredited, and makes the third genemlion of 
men, or the Brazen Age, which preceded our Iron ons, to 
Iatb been that which so perished ; though as Deucalion's 
tntedilnvian abode was in Greece, he only specifies the 
local effects there-t 
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Out fotmer Letter manlionad, that Heaiod inculcated that 
the second race of mitikind had been removed bj the divine 
power fmia the earth, on account of Ihcir wickedtteu. 
Neither accDunt limits the deBlmction (o Greciana onl^, but 
bath applf it la the entire race of men then aubsiating, called 
the Second or Silver Generation in the one, and the BraiPtiin 
the other; both repreaent the eitinctian na produced by the 
divine will, aod aa followed by a new iBce or production of 
hamsn kind, 

Luoiui shows na that in his lime the same ideas and be 
lief were preyalenl, for he eihibita hia miaanthrope Timon, 
■a reproaching Jupilsr for sending in hia youthful days, that 
is, ID the most ancient peiiod of the world, such B calamity 
on hmnaa kind, and for n nnrvetsal deatractioH of ihem by 
li^tiung, earthquake, and overwhelming waters, presorting 
only Deucalion in an ark.* 

In his Essay on Dancing, he likewiae mentions the mk, m 
which the rehca of the human race were preserved. f In 
another of hia works, his largest dissertation, which has 
been generally received as hia, and which there are no aatif 
factory reasons to ascribe lo any other, he narrates Ibe 
Grecian opinions more fully about it. For this purpose, it 
is immaterial by whom they are staled. What we desire to 
know is, what traditions were in general circulation in pasan 
Greece on this subject. We have these at length in ihie 
treatise, and they correspond with Lucian's briefer intimatima 
in his other compositions. He expressly professes to state 
the populai belief on this subject.! In this we God thai the 
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fleluge wai a geneml destractioa of all maakiDd for their 
nickedneiis, and b; a untveiasl flood of waters, and that 
Dae family, with several aaimala, weie presciyed in an aili, 
and repeopleJ the earth, ■^ 

We have another aulhRDticalion to ub of the same accred- 
ited traditiona in Greece, in the casual intimation of Phi- 
tatch, that a dove was let out of his ark by Deucahon, (a 
BHcertain if the cataHtrophe bad ceaaed. He alludes to thiv 
as la a general notion abroad in his time, in the same ww 
that he wonid to any other popular opinion. He refers to it 
as an iHuetratiouorhis argument, which, in this treatise, wis 
on the mental poweta of the animated races, t 

Plato has mo hicidentatly lefl ua an admiasloa that a 
ttniveisal deluge, and only one, was the public opimon of 
Greece, for he introduces tlie Egyptian priest who meant Id 
controvert it, as thus representing it.t Solon is here ex- 
hibited as having the same belief with his countrymen, and 
therefore il is clear that the popular idea was tlut also of 
the wisest and greatest men in Greece, in the aiith centui; 
before the Christian era. The Egyptian proceeds to tell liim 
that there liad been many, on the anthantj of the priesthood 
of the Nile ; bat that before " this mighty deluge," s great 
stale nod city of the Athenians, with a vast population and 
splendid hiatoiy, had eiisted.^ This looks like an eiagger- 
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1 what Solon nod ihn Greeks hsd n< 
heard of, and iherefuro the Egyptian detailed it to him ■» 
new hiatoty, and Plato preaervea it aa ao narrated. No cei- 
ual alluaion can give a stronger testimony to the fact, that 
DeuoaLon's deluge was tlien conaidered by aJI Gteeoe aa a 
nniveraal desolation, and as the only deluge, Plato hi 
■aother work menlians the aame rataatrophe in the Gams 
meaning, and aa implying the same eilent of deatniclion,* 

Aristotle seems to have been one of those who thought 
that the general tradition ought tb be contracted into a local 
inundation of Greece only. Yet, aa if aware that the 
public impression was against him, he docs not choose to 
commit himself by explicitly declaring that it eitended no 
farther. On the contrary, the words he has aelectnd to 
employ give it a greater ditfuaion, for he introducea the 
qualifying adierb " chiefly." He aays, "it ckiejly happened 
about Greece."t 

The Arundehan Marbles have the deluge of this Deuca- 
lion briefly inscribed on them, aud stale that he fled to 
Athens from the Lycnris :% which is the mountain on which 
Luciaa mentiona that he was saved. 

Tha Athenians believed that the flood retired from the 
land through a cavity in their district, over which their an- 
ceslora had erected a sacred building. " 
thia.f They made this event the subjec 




WBmony," Thia ii a striking eonoboration of Ite feet of 
Ih* general belief of the deluge ; thougli QHtionHl venitjr 
cUoae to follow ils uatial caurse, of localizitig among Ihem- 
selvea tbe memorial of its depunutc. 

These auttioritiei are quite sufficient to proie that the 
public c^nion in Greece, tranimitted from age to age on 
this Bubjei^t, was, that the deluge of Deucalion was a noi- 
venwl catastrophe, whstever other notions an; particular 
suthor or district ma; have formed, aa belter suiting othel 
wiabes or conjectures, Deucalion wiu usually placed at ihs 
very beginning of the present human race ; for he waa hI- 
wsys made lbs eon of Prometheax,! whom Hesiod lepre- 
setils as tbfi framer of the female sei.J The poet of the 
Argonaulicai dencribaa Deucalion as the first fonnder of 
cities i the first builder of temples to the gods, and the first 
king.* 

It is a curious connexion with the Mosaic iritimatiotis of 
the dilusian ancestors of the renewed human kind, that Pro- 
loetheus was considered bv the Glreciau poets as the scm of 
Japetns.ll Japheth or Japet, is the child of Noah, from 
whom the Greeks and other nations descended. There is 
in this Greek genealogy a substitution of the great-grand- 
eon for the grandfather, making Deucalion the second de- 
scendant of himwlio was the son of the preserved patriarch; 
but this is only one of those confusions and mistakes, (torn 
lapse of time, of the real circums lances, which so comraooly 
distinguish tradition from authentic history. The Greciatui, 
in theu genealo^al chronolog}, placed the deluge under 
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the peat-graaiaao, who may have so moved into aiid settled 
in Thessa^i uul fiom iheuce have gone to Athens, initead 
of under the actual atKestor his grandfather, who w»a with 
Noah in the ark. 

Pindar, in one of hia Olympic odes, refern to the aame 
catsalrophe, and in words >^oae just tnenning implies the 
ides of a general destruction of mankind.* 

Wb have not the ancient ttaditiona of the Romans on 
tills subject. But Ovid gives us at great length the notioni 
which he patronised and versified upon it in the reign of 
AngUBtua ; and ai poets who write to pleaae, generally 
adopt the most popnlar ideas on the topics they select, we 
may lake bis statement as a representation of what was then 
circulating among his countrymen, and especially the higbei 
orders, for lie was a courtly author in this respect, t 

Pliny expressly alludes to the deluge as an actual occur- 
rence. He apeaka of it as wo should do, as a well-known and 
imderslood era, and as a general OTerwhelmiiig ; for Jappa 
was in Syria, and not in Greece.]: Mela and SdIihub also 
notice it as if it had been of this kind, a universal one.6 
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AaDiAT 1 et Diandl moles opeross tabaret-"— Lib. i, v. QfiQ. / 

w pnrt fti>m wbich Janah tmbnrked, 11 is a ■tiifujar elrcumstanoe itni. 
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We may infer tbat the Phenicians had preserved aome 
memory of this caUiBtcophe by their traditiofi nf it at Jopp*, 
and by the fact that it wsa iioficed hy Hietonymus the 
Egyplian, in liis Plienician AnnaU * That il wiu »n object 
of public belief in Syria, we learn Itom Lucian'a account of 
its temple at HieiapoUa. TKo narrative there coincided 
with the Grecian account t But the people of this city 
ascribed the foundation of their sacred edifies to Deucalion; 
and added, that tJie ch^m in the graand, over which it was 
built, had absorbed the waters from the earth : escribinc to 
their country that local dehverance from them, which Athena 
appropriated to her own land, aod which the Syrians here 
comineinorated in a similar manner ; by erecting a temple 
over the presumed place of their departure. t 

It was a natural consequence, both of such an event and 
of the tranamitted remembrances of it, that some coontries 
would claim lo be the locality, where the preserving vesiet 
rested as the tempoatuoua waleia aubaided. Paroasans was 
the mountain reported in part of Greece to be the place 
where those who escaped were saved. 4 But the highest 
point of the Armenian chain was supposed by others to bo 
the station on which Ihey descended from the aril, II Aa 

t Lccian describes It as Buch la his LnsUie on llu Syrian goddsis, 
quoted birEiie in noie[, oa p. S4D. 
i H^Bsysrlhe Syrians dKTre"BUtctbHtsiarprl^Dfi1lilagh(ppBned in 

■be niiBrturs, It is Dnitar Itaa tampTe. Wbtibec ii was romurly larger, 
_ ihnl IwiM eiery year water cnmea fhun Ilia sea tela [be tianiile. NM only 
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LETTER XVU. 



«J Turics-la A/rira-Ait 



Tub hietoticil traditions Tecftpilulaled in tha preceding 
Jiettet were those nf the ancient worid: if we extend oui 
view from these to the modern nations who have become 
pioniiiieiit uound udf ve ahall find that siniilar impreeiuoTU 
tiaTe also prevailed among them, although more mingled 
with fanlaalic abanrditieg, in proportion to tha tnTeriotity ot 
theu intellectual cultivation, and to the extravagance of their 
pupulai superetitiotlB. 

The Ohineae UteraCare has sereial notices of this a.wrul 
eataatrophs. The Chan-king, the hieloiy of China wiitteu 
by CanfncLUB, opens with a representstioa of theit cornitay 
being atill under the eOect of the waters.* The opposing 
■ehool of the Tau-see also speaks of the deluge as eucur' 
ling under Nin-hoa, whom Lliey make a female. + The 
BBBsons were then changed : day and night confounded: 

Sreat waters overspread the uiiivetse, and men were re- 
aced to the condition of fishes.t Other Chineae writers 
refer to the same event.f I'he modem Patsees orGuebree 

' Tao, (heir nuBI ancle 
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!nl Bovrrelpi, si^knonled^ b; ConNcliu, Is 
ovsnop Ibe buia, ~'fbflyrUdhl9li,snil«xlPDd wLdd aa the apBctoui va^t 

ortbeT3ilD-1He.aiulItacainiineniaryDri)iB'Tehuu-nicau,Bni cltml on 
lbl> pohlt In the DlMsruUiKi wiillen by Ko, a CIUuch, preOiixl to Hem. 
dnCtiiD. V.I. p. ]». 
f Fnsf .flou-loDg ssyAi *' Nla-boa conquered tha wslflra tfy «DOd, and 
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have snceeeded to Ihe Magi of antiquily in their file w 
ship, Bnil to laaay of their iileu. Then mussulnun con- 
quaroiB drove Ihem out of Persia ; but they have foand n 
liome oa the ilorthwesiern shores of the IiHliah PcDiasula, 
where they pursue their peculiar aystenl.' 

In one of their sacied books attached to their ZendaTeitit, 
the deluge ia nitdly but obviously aUoded to.t 

The aneieut and venerated books of the Hisnoos, iu their 
Sanscrit literature, dialinctly and copiously coiiimemorste this 
deatruction. It forms a prominent part of their great and 
revered poem,. the Mahebharat.t It ia also ihs subject of the 
first of iheit Puranas. the sacred writingG which they revers 
next to the ^'edas, entitled Matsya, or the Fish. 4 In the 
eighth book Iff the Bbagawata Puraoa,!! it is also aanated at 
not cndtr water waacDTFRd Willi tma.'— Mem. rhi. L 11. 199, BycDI- 
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s the numbec of tham 
who ware preserved. It is alsu noticed in olherE of their 
■venorated Puranae.* 

Mohsmmed has pTesBned the tradiliona of the old Ar*- 
B!iN» about it in his Koran, in which il is mentioned in seyetal 
ciiaplera, and as sent from Heaven ts a paniahment to man- 
kind.t The Turkish vrritere have also tneit peculiar narra- 
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As the American contmenl had b 
■ variety of populations in different states of civflijed aitd 
saviigB life, unluiawii to the rest of mankind, and maintain- 
ing no relatione with them before Columboa revealed the 
new world to the old one ; it is a natural inquiry of our 
curiosity if any traditions of the deluge existed there. To 
our surprise wn find them In every part. Yet I would cor- 
rect this expression, because the awful event being an actual 
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to UB the reality o! tbe cataalrophe, that both in Soatb and 
North Ainericfl trnditiona prevail abonl it, BometimBB whim- 
«iciil indeed in the cirenmstaucea, hnt decided ai to the facl. 
The ancient iutuhilanlB of Ctiili, the AnmcaniaiiB, mika 
the Rood a part of their historical remembrancea.*' Tlis 
Oholulans, who were ui the equinoctial tegfons of New Spain 
before the Mexicans arrived tlicre, picaerved the idea of it 
in B, fantastic form in their hierogiyphical pictures.! The 
Indians of Chiapa, a, region in those paitB. hod a shnplei 
nanalive about il.t The Mexicans, in their pecnliar paint- 
ings, wliich conatitoted their boofca and written literature, 
had an eipreesive representation of the catastrophe. 4 Ilia 
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nations cOotigDaua to them, or cotmecteii 
Hinilar records of it,* and depict th« moun 
navigating pair wlio escaped were saved. t It is still mora 
inlerRHting to us to find, tbat the naLivBS of the protinee ol 
Mechaacan hail tlieir own distinct acoDunt of it, which con- 
tained the incident of the birds that were lei ont from Iha 
ack, to enable Noah to judge of the habitable cenditioQ of 
tha earth. These people had alio appUed another name to 
the pceaerved individual, Tezpi. which implies a dllferenC 
source of information for what they narrated. t The belief 
of a flood has also been found to eiial in the prorincB of ' 
Guatimala.^ It was also in Peru and Brazil. 

yie learn from Humboldt, to whom we otve bo much 
knowledse of all sorts oF the natives of South America, that 
the belief preTalled among all the tribes of the Upper Omo- 
noko, that at the time of what they call "the Gkb*t Watirs," 
their fathers were forced to have recourae to their boats M 
Bscspa the gineral inmuialion. II The Tamanaika add to thev* 
notions of this period, their peculiar ideaa of the manaer in 
which the earth was repeopled.^ Upon the locks of En- 
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camaiada figures of Btsis, of the bud, of ligors, i 
odilei Rie Irsced, whick the natives connecled with (he 
period of thU delugs.*^ Humboldl appropHotely remarke, 
that aimilar trwliliaiia eiiet auiongall the nations of the eartb, 
and, like the telica of a vast stiipwreck, are highlj intereating 
in the philosophical study of onr apecies.f 

Ideaa of the same snrt eiistod in the leland of Cuba,t snd 
Kotaabno found them among the rude Pagans of Kamt- 
■chatia, at the eitremity of the Asian continent,^ The Pa- 
Tuvians preserved the msmoiy of a general destniclion, ag 
^ u their own country was cODcemed,|! which their nelgh- 
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which, ihough af^i^iiig in fact, iliflered 
Kltaniimg il.f In Terra Firain it was alau floating in th 
popular memory,! and equally bo among the Iroquois i 
Ciinsda, and at the mouCli of the St. LawrBnce.f 

The Arrawak Indians, tieai th« Esaequibo and VLojamotlf 3 
tiTerB,hHVB iJtBBorveiJ traditionnboth of the aeparals creUiaa 1 
of the first male and female, and also of Ihe deluge 1 Bad ' 
tleacribe it as earned by the ilemoralizatioQ of mankind, II 

In North America we find in the laiious Indian tribes oi 
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Aalions, who apread oier it. some mauiarial jiiiunatiaiis nf 
this ^eat evetiL Captain Beechpy found that the nBtiveB 
of CiLiroBNi* had a tradition of ths deluge,* The Koli- 
onges, sn the narthwest const of America, have also pemhar 
DOlions upon il-t Sir Aleiander Maclc-rtiie heard it from 



the Chippewyama.t The idea prevailed, t 
""■" lOng the Cree Indian ' " 



Hddltions, I 






Mr. Weat I 
who attended hit echool on 
tiia Red riyer.ll In Westerti or New Caledonia, which wa« 
nu nneiplored country beyond the rocky moiinlaini in these 
parts tdl Mr. Hartnon visited them, he fonnd a vague anil 
wild tiadilian of the same catastrophe, with the singular ad- 
dition of s fiery destruction. i^ 
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}a the ulands a( ihe South Sea, wliose populaLion Lad lu 
veoneiion with the Norlh A*etican Indiaus, the belief of 
the tleluge itbs preserred among them. Ancient traditions 
of it oiiBl m t!ie Sandwich TBlmide in Tatious shapee.* In 
Tahiti, ft WHS ascribed to the displeasure of the Deity at 

a diiEiHer Ehape in Raiatea.^ 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Summary View of the Evidence which the Recapitulated Traditions of 
other Nations give as to the Universal Deluge — And its Concordance 
with the Geological Appearances, 

My dear Son, "^ 

Having perused these testimonial traditions from both 
ancient and modern times, and from all quarters of the 
globe, let us fairly and dispassionately ask ourselves, — ^not 
what we may choose or like to believe or to disbelieve, — 
but what is the right and rational conclusion to which they 
should lead us, as men seeking for truth ; valuing only what 
is true and real, and desirous to avoid all fallacies and pre- 
possessions. 

We observe, as we peruse them, a singular diversity of 
circumstances. This is an advantage to us in an inquiry 
into the certainty of the great event we are investigating ; 
for these differences and peculiarities satisfy us, that they 
are not copies from each other, as all uniformity may be. It 
is always possible that the exactly similar may be borrowed 
from what is so, but wherever variation begins, this possibil- 
ity diminishes. The diminution increases with the difference ; 
and when the discrepances become so great as those of India 
and North and South America are found to be, on comparing 
them with the accounts of antiquity and the ideas of the 
■classical nations, the possibility of a copy ceases, and changes 
into that character which we denominate by the contrary 
term. 

Convinced from this consideration that we have before iis 
a large collection of independent traditions, what is the im- 
partial judgment which our reasoning mind, according to its 
usual laws and operations in all our other researches and 
transactions, should and will naturally form on this subject 1 

Is it possible for us, without forcing our reason out of its 
natural bias and tendency, on such evidence, to avoid con- 
cluding that there has been a general deluge, overwhelming 
the earth and that population upon it which preceded our 
present race 1 
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l( ihc qncslioQ was, whether there has been an invsMon 1 
mad deilruCtiDa of Troy ; or whether Aleiander the Great 
■ubdued the Persian empire, or whether Cytua ealabliabed 
il, should we hesitate one instant in nccrediling either oS 
these e<entB, and all of them, on such it concurrence or leB< 
limonf i iBd should we not rather wonder at the mind that 
tmder any other feshngs or infloencea shonld peiaist in deny- 

X'lBDi i We haie certainly no right ta depreciate each 
fat entertaining contrary Dpininne to ourselves. This 
would be unreaaonable, and an mfringemenl of that benign 
aod mutually respecting feeling with which all feilow-^^ea- 
tures should regard each other. My meaning is not, there- 
-fore, either to encourage self-opinion in ourselvea or unbe- 
oomitig notions of otherg. but simply to ask, if it would not 
be a rational deduction as U> ourselves, that if we were to 
Mjecl any of the great facts of history which came to oui 
ksowled^, with the confirming support of such a comfaina- 
^D of traiiitions as attend the incident of the deluge, we 
^loold be lodgmg on some impulses or impressions 'ditferent 
from the desire to know the teal Itulh on the investioaled 
■abject! Thia deduction is" warranted by the eipenence, 
tbtt those who have acted with any analogy to this mode of 
conduct, have either been defective in their judging cajiacity, 
Oi have been wilfully supporting an eilraiagani conjectDte 
*" e personal purpose of their self-inlereat or aelf-loie. 

ere Hardouin's assertion that all oar cissaica were 
i Volney'* idea that oar Saviour and hi) aposttM 
e bat the ami and the twelve aigna of the iodine ; Ih* 
id belief of one of onr contemporaries that the 
Grecian paganism and the divinities aie the true deities anil 
reUgion which we should adopt ; De Maillet's idea that 
men have aprung from tishes,* and many such like dream* 
which might be enumerBted,t are iDstances of individud 
pecubanlies, in which mind may be thought to be acting 

* Be nuinlaioFd this ^ifld Idn in his TnlliiiKd. publlibed In ITU. 
tbr ihounnili oTjan. AJI lertnirial irilnialshBil been orlginnltT ma- 
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But the trutb ia, thai no riglit mind wliich is not artiag 
under ]iiepoa9es8ions that lutii it rtom Ihe simple iteiiie of 
cBlmiy discerning what is true or most probable, has ever 
differed froni the gpneral sense,, on the main outlines of the 
luolory of the world. A few Irave deriatrd so far into shi' 
Bi^ily aa to call in question the Trojan war ; but althoudi 
uiu baa nothing like such collateral collaborations u the 
occurrence of the deluge, yet lbs doubt and ingenuity of its 
iinpugnei« have not shaken the getietsi impreaaioD of ita 
iBalitj, aud have lb<? flTecl of seeming to be only a favourite 
cbimera, a mental footballf or a too hasty adoptioQ of ita 
■upportetii. 

If such bo oar impresaiona aa to the grand tTansactiDna of 
muikind, notwithstanding the minor amount of evidence on 
which their memorial resta ; and if we act on the same in- 
tellectual principles in considering the Irttditional tettimonies 
of llie deluee, it appear! to me that the lover and atudent 
of hiatoricoJ truth who allows nothing but the desire of 
ascertaining the reality of the tact to guide him, as far a< at 
this late age of the world he can now diacover it, can forn 
bat one conclusion on the topic tve are considering ; and 
this will be, that there has been tuoh a general catastrophe 
before the present gotietations of mattkiod spread over the 
pisaeot eutface of the earth. For. in theae fects, that ths 
Btith wsa 30 overflooded, that the anterior nee perished as 
the waters prevailed, and that from a small survivmg or pre- 
served fragment, the human kind were renewed into the 
tribes and nations who have since been on the globe, ail the 
hist«rical and traditional accounts which have beea cited 
CoiiuudB and agree. I'hey all state or imply theie main iO' 
L oidsnts, and these are the substantial pointi of knovriedge 
[ which this subject requires ue to entertain, 
I II is, however, important to remark, that several of them, 
very remote from each other, — Assyrian, Grecian, Roman, 
I Banscrit, South American, and tbe Polynesian islands, — 
[ nations, tome of which coald httve had no communication with 
I each other, also represent it as an event which the ditine 
I power pluposely occasioned : and the reason for the exertion 
tf/ /(when given was, on HccQunt of t,\iB offeitcet o( tlw exiil-- 
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in* Such s ronlirmfllion ns this nffordf _^ 

n of Ibe Hebrew iiuruiie of ihs cwoMj 

and effecla of the awTuI Craosiiction ; and it ie also fBvcninMi(< 

to the credit of the Mosaic account, that both North 

South America should, as well as Greece nnd Chaldes, hm 

VH tiaditiani that binia oi animals were seal out oC Ibsir preaerr- 

Fmg reus) tn ascertain the candiUon of the devastalpd eBrth,f 
' Jim tiiat seveml ehould tiiention the fact that animals were 
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think that it comes within the compass of what 

illy mean by poasibdity, that luch iramerous and sep- 

' ■ ige (hould eiist among bo many un- 






le great 



It had o< 



the remembtitnce of it had descended from generation to 
gEneratian. The real fact is the only cause that sufficiently 
accounts Ibi them, to my judgment; and nntesa that had 
taken place, they could not have been thns afloat. No local 
intuidatioaa woald have produced thero ; no one ever thinks 
of BxtendinK what are bo, beyond their known vicinity. Ttiere 
may have been many lakes and over-floodinss of water, and 
long eonlinnance* of it in manv countries, both before and 
after the Noachian deloge. It" is the oceurteneea of this 
kind which have mialed somB geologials lo substitute these 
for that ; but both are independsnt of the other. No partial 
inundatinns would prevent the dirine productioa of a Uni- 
versal one, when the tims and expediency of thai had arrived, 
and its tremendous opcrauon neither supersedea nor dia- 
pnn-ea any local diffuaions and depoiitions of the watery 
fluid, at any anterior or aubaeqnent period. Baron Cuvioi 
eeemi to think that there were partial predomiDanceB of 
. water over various parts of the land before the general flood. 
Iliere is nothing in the Mosaic liiatory which discountenances 
such incidents ; and we may. without opposing that, behave 
any occurrences of thia sort, which material nature may con- 
vincingly indicate. But THiT dsluge which the Deity ap- 
pointed and cauaed lo come over the whole inhabited regions 
of the globe, for the purpoae of ending the first race and 

, ..mi, and - and t on p. HO 1 sIm, ( and || 
If on p. 353, ^ f— - "" — J ■ • —J ' '«■ 
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WliBtBver of other liinds look ptsce were in the gouibo 
uMure'i BElabliahed and usaal lans sad agencies Bt [ 
|>eriad. Bui Ihe imiiersnl delnge wbb not a DStDral evenl, 
ind could not have ' .... . - 



le apecial n 



ced in the ardin) 



luU of a Hpecial exertion of the divine will and 
jiuviEi, lui a npecial reason and for a epecific end. It wu 
B creative u well as a deBtructiTe operation — dGEtrnclive as 
to all tiring things, in whom it extinguished the principle of 
life, and at to the preceding racks and surface which it broke 
up and allereJ ; but creative as to the new masses and hab- 
ilablp ground which it deposited and spread — as to the new 
lawa of human nature, and the new kinds and modification 
of plants and animals which it introduced ; but it waa by all 
these csuaes and eBects, as distinct and different from all 
other inundations, as the skies are from the earth, or ths 
ocean from the Alps or Fpeaees. 

Be careful not to confound nne thing with another, either 
in hiiloty or philosophy. Keep siery fact, both of nature 
wad man, in due classificalion and arrangement : and place 
Bach in its proper slalioQ and order in tlie compartments of 
your recollection ; utherwise jou will be freqnenll)' mis. 
taking some things for others ; and will then reason very 
(HToneouBly, from wrong mUerisls, and on fallacioas eiounds. 

You will have observed in the ttaditiona, that each nation 
tended to localize some main incidentt of the commotion 
witliin their own country and tribe ; and it is from thii in- 
clination of personal vanity that some sought la confine Ihe 
great event solely to their own district, as if it exclusively 
magnified Iheir personal imporlaiice. This is quite natural, 
and attests the slrength of the belief, and is favourable to the 
reality of the occurrence. Thus the Chaldean account mads 
the preaetved patriarch a Chaldean king,' The Greaka 
'~~med him to be a Grecian prince, and fixed on Greece ai 
great scene of the calamity, and thought that the watei* 

• BHl4aM>imt-'i3«- 
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ntiied [Imiieh a cavity n^ar Atheas, and tlial Mount Rir- 
DBSBus was the spot on wbich he wbb saved* TheSyriuw 
claimed the chasm for Iha waters to bo in Syria ;( while 
the Armenian tniiiitions asserted their Baria and Cordiaun 
mountaina lo have been the ark'a realing-placi 
__ In the mrae naliona! spirit, China represents tha dflitvilBl 
^Miiuch la have been a Chinese,^ and Hindostan a Hindd^l 
■~^ — II So Chili places the preaerving mountain Funoagj] 

ika.f The Meiiean natitma make Noah one of lh« 
temediate ancestora ;** na the other tribes of both SouA 
■nd North Aioerica locahie him and the chier inciilaata i 
apttcliiely among themaelTes.-|t 
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of the grand ei . . 

— -'- nation would not fail lo do if [he deluge bad really taken 
. Every one is desirous of applying to itself the dis- 
on. which, in human estimation, ariaes ftom peraonagea 
._.. noidents of greatcelebrity, 
I j| It was this feeling which made even Our early forefathara 
I flVbipt the idea, of Britain having been colonized by a Trojan 
~" ; which has led Irish aniiqnatiei to aaaetl both a 
:lan and a Spaniah ancestry ; and caused even tha 
£iiDni on the concinent to claim the conquermg Macedo- 
la as their progenitors. Such pretensions are the eicite- 

confitm the reality of the great event, lo which the sBieral 
population* are so zealous to attach themselves. 

I think you will feel that we cannot discredit the deluge 
if we beheve in Christianity, as soon as you perceive how 
BOtsmnly it ia allnded to as a real incident by those whose 
pobUcly-eiptessed ideas we carmot, under this direction of 
mind, but most deferentially revere. 

lis unexpected auddcmiees is adduced as a represenlation 
of the manner in which the Gnat consummation of earthly 
things wilt occur by Htm. whose return to eanh in visible 
sovereignty will produce this re volution. It His disciple Peter 
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three times mentions it as an event which had occurred, and 
the preservation of Noah, as a special act of divine favour 
to him.* St. Paul refers to it in the same manner and with 
the same feelings ;t and of the ancient Jewish prophets, it 
is three times solemnly noticed in the name of the Deity : 
once by Isaiah, t and twice by Ezekiel.^ It cannot therefore 
be doubted, that it is an authenticated portion of the sacred 
history of the world, and cannot be consistently rejected by 
any who believe the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. It is 
not one of those historical circumstances which it is im- 
material whether we admit or question. It is a part of the 
divine revelations which we have received ; and the scrip- 
tural references above cited may be taken as additional 
authorities for its certainty. It is therefore gratifying to find 
it attended with such confirming attestations as those which 
we have been surveying. 

The narrations and traditions which have been enumerated 
show that there are no historical reasons for disbelieving the 
Mosaic deluge ; but, on the contrary, sufficient memorial 
notices of it to justify our belief of it. The only question, 
therefore, to be disposed of, is, whether there are any ade- 
quate geological grounds for discrediting it 1 

Now, in the very outset of this inquiry, the suggestion 
spontaneously arises, at least in my mind, that what human 
traditions and sacred authority unite to establish, is not likely 
to be disproved by any natural facts, wherever nature is suf- 
ficiently understood for a valid opinion to be formed about 
it. It is very possible for objections to appear and to be 
maintained, while our knowledge is imperfect or superficial. 
I have felt this tendency and operation of mind in most of 
my studies. I have always found doubts and criticisms very 
apt to arise, and to keep possession of the thoughts, while 
my information was in the process of accumulation, and be- 
fore I had gained an enlarged and complete view of the 
subject of my inquiry. 

This must have occurred to all ; and therefore it was just 
as natural for geology, in its growing state, to be made un- 
friendly to the diluvian catastrophe, as it was also natural for 
that opposition to be premature and erroneous. Until the 
mode and process of our rocky formations are much better 

* St. Pefer, 1 Ep. itt. 20. a Ep. \i. 5 ; U\. ft. 

/ Ep. HebrewBf xi. 7. X V»attiii ^^. *• ^ "BajfiKkA^xc^ .\\.^. 
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"tltidetslaail than lliej at prBsent are, even bif the most pmi' 
nentof QUI geologisu, matjj a wrong theory anil conclueian 
wtl) be conceived Hnd malDtaineii by them, notwitha landing 
theti high taUnts and respectabje IcquiailiDDS. Thenfoce 
any opinions at present entertained in hostility to the realilj 
of the delugi;, you may safely regard but as ao much tem- 
porary hypothesis, which futare >i;ience will put aside. If 
the deluge has actually occurred, the true geology, when at- 
tabed, will as certainly both estabhsh nnd eiplain it, as in 
the imperfect condition of tbeirscience, several able men have 
attacked and rejected it, and with their inanfficient knowU 



^jfe 



e fancy could not, perhaps, help dome »o. 



[j farther reasons for thinking Ihat geology, e 
present slate, does not. by any of ita asceriained truths, oaQ 
upon us to reject this impartiint catastro[)he, are theae : — 

The Mosaic hisloiy requires from geology the admitsioQ or 
the ptoof of these essential points : 

That the earth has been a creation by God i 

That the rise of vegetation preceded the forraalion of the 
unimal kingdom ; 

That the aqueous animals and the birds were the Arat 
created of the sentient classes ; 

That quadrupeds, cattle, reptiles, and insects, were afteiv 
ward formed ; 

That man was the last creation, and has not been on the 
earth longer than that aeries of time which the Scriptures 
indicate, and which, according to the Hebrew Pentnleuch, 
has not exceeded 6000 years ; 

That the first race of hiunaa beings was puiposely ended 
by a deloge, on account of their demorahzation ; and that 
this deluge was either universal over all the circumfetence 
of the globe, or at least eiteaded to every part where men 
and anunala were residing ; 

And that a new race of humaii population, and renewed 
generations of the animal classes, were gradually multiplied 
and ipiead after the cataalrophe had ended. 

Nan these requiailiona, insleail of being at variance with 
ovon Durpresent degree nf geological knowTedgt, are actually 

in accordance with it i for the moat ancient fosaii — - 

are found to be Ihoae of vegetables, fallowed, and 
porta closely accompanied, by nULiioe WDOiii^ 
tbfwfrtwluciioja ate sepwMed Vj eaiVVj n 
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bones al quadrupeds nod l.ind annuals ; Ihus manifesling that 
ihsBe were formed or diffused siibaequenlly to the preceding. 
All these, according lo the subterraneDas remains, were dis- 
tinct from oui present plants and animals, and wore destroyed 
before theao arose. The quadruped remains, whidi moat re- 
semble our eUEting speciea, are in the uppeimoit beds of the 
deBlroyed virorld, and have clearly perished in water, and 
been buried in rocks that were formi^ amid a watery 
commotion, and no human remains have been discoTered in 
the more ancient beds. All the successions of the rocira 
carry Che marks of a deliberate creation from the granite up- ' 
ward. The testimony of geology bejiig thus far, and in 
their essential matters, in harmony with the Mosaic history. 
it is my inference tliat the minor facts and circumstances 
will be found aa capable of adjustment with it, ss soon at 
the science, yet but in its healthy and growing childhood, 
has become sufficiently enlarged and matured. All opposing 
allegationi are entitled to no higher rank than that of in- 
genious arguments, plausible conjectures, sanguine imagina- 
tions, and haaly inferences ; with no small proportion of con- 
troversial competitions, rather impalient of dissent. 

It is a confirmation of these feehngs that such men of 
modem science and Bslablished reputation aa the celebrated 
Cuvier and Dr. Biukland, as well as others of great abiUty 
and infonDslion, have avowed their belief of the disputed 
catastrophe.* This conclusion satisSea my judgmEnt that 

' Among Ibese, tlie iiubUahed i>iiinlDns cTtlie Kcr. W. Conybareand 

S'lrs who bsTc Bcrredlled [be delirge ; but (a m; surprise 1 ttaH m 
r Bdqp^ JaiBpabllcotton, nhsL J Iblnknmst bsaa BrinncouH sod on- 
juHi as (a EhuiD, SB U obrioujiLy is to the EngUsb cTerg; Jn gBnoral, 
■'Tbe idesora unlretsal deludes, MosMe or hlelorlnil, ii uol sus- 
istnable. Soeh 1* Iba oplaiiin of nnei of the geologlaui on Uie «in- 

Uie Luitleran clergy liiie giien li up. At leniUi Ibe Ea|IlBh clergy, 
Ilio most lansclouB ofall. hava snrrenilereil ifirlr anns. They liavo 
- '— ■ BCtaowledged by iho organ of Mr. Hedgwiol! and Mr, Cany- 




iidor any nijce*- 
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^fcera is nothing even at ]ireaenl in true gi 
rawn us to disbelieve it, or whicli ptita ut 
Hly of opposing ted science if ne do not 
settles my opinion thit it is fully constitent with the gisat- 
eit geologic&l knowledge and aagaci^ to accredit it; and 
thai with iuch soiantiiic patronage in favout of ita probabil- 
ity, it vninld be abandoning the mlea of sound judgment not 
to let the lacred authoritiea, and the hialorical and traditional 
memoEials of it, have their full and deciding imptesBion. 
We find likewise that new fads are occurring which ate 
likely to introduce new news among our inteihgent geoto- 
giHta, and to cause material alterations to be made in many 
parts of their farmer theoriee, and which will bring them into 
greater coincidence with the Mosaic intimations.' Some 
of our men of science may en in having less regard for 

ilian their truth s.nd authority claim : but they are 

imnded and r.ealous in exploring and eiamining 

maaaei and remains, and so justly determined to abandni 

10 expron such a rtDunclarton. 1 do nol tblr 
wjck or Hr. Couybearv, men vT doaervfld n^ 

KLd^, and K ttiD aLiemloni of nuny i^toeii 
a pKVlDUBlsr aiaerlEd. Dr. Hibbsit Bhawed 



s. • Some I 

rd for thea^ ^^^ 

r the Toi^r^^^^l 
to abandan -^^^1 

er Mr. Stig- ^^^ 



rD cynrLnldA. Tlien also Bppennd v> be In this da. 



Bah, RnWillngi 



Hr- Coaybeere trait rbaractfiriHd tliiH ■« me oTltie innt Important 
atBiwenea latilv wt& In gulo^.— PtU. Ma(. Jin. 1S34. 

(nolofiBU; and H UnttarnB lime diotied Ihit UieH Iihokhk anlm& 
iiiiBi tuiTe ccwilBtcd. coaral pabaps with Itiavpry eirliat laECUbLe 

dipmlm "far liclu u a sgrln oT (DrinuiDni, amid -nlilch they Had 
anareiHr ysl hwn imBEined lo niki; and liad canasqmnlljr ^na 
Blmilti n ejiln'iDns. ihen but newlr enlcitsiDBd. nf ibB eitBlinn at 

rf fulotifti gtmiv Bi Voa 1 
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every notion which new occurrences disprove, that we can 
have ho reasdh to doubt that in due time all that is authentic 
in sacred history, and all that has really taken place in na- 
ture, will be found in perfect harmony with each other, and 
that the phenomena will gradually come to light that will 
illustrate and reconcile both. Let us in the mean time pft^ 
tiently wait for this satisfying and enlightening result. 



LETTER XIX. 



Remarks on the Extravagant Systems of Geological Chronology— And 
on the impossibility of Natural Agencies forming the world witkoui 
a Directing Intelligence, 

That the present human race has arisen since the last 
great change which our globe has undergone, is the conclu- 
sion of some of the latest French geologists, who reason 
only from the appearances in the subterraneous strata and 
in their fossil remains.* This deduction corresponds with 
the Mosaic account, that Noah and his three sons were pre- 
served from the deluge, and that every branch of the human 
population which has since existed, has originated from 
them. 

* Mr. F. Cuvier says of his brother, the celebrated Baron Cuvier, 
" Every authentic observation that has been accumulated up to the 
present moment, han convincinf^ly corroborated the conclusion which 
has been established by my brother, that the human species was svb- 
seqvent to the last of the catastrophes which has laid bare our present 
continent."— Prelim. Observ. to Cuvier on Fossil Uoncs, 4th edit. Engl. 
1S34, p. 3. Mr. Ale.x. Hron^niart likewise states his opinion, that " the 
last Geognostic period, during which the bark of the globe has been in a 
state of repose, has the commencement of its date at least 40OO years 
ago."— P. 9. " This state of repose constitutes the Jovian epocha," p 3J, 
which he calls " the post diUivian period." — Brogn. Tabl. des Terrains, p» 
27. He places the beginning of his Jovian period at the birth of man- 
kind.— P. 28. Mr. fiouboe. Geological Professor at Paris in 1833, also 
states, that" Man appeared on the earth a little aOer this catastrophe ;" 
but thinks, *'that he was not existing on the earth before the great 
deluge ; or, rather, that nothing proves that he was then in existence 
Qpoii it.''--r;eol. Populaire, pp. 57, 58. Ho also prefers to suppofie that 
the unlviirsal deluge, which he admits, was more ancient than Vhal 
mentioiuul by .Mo."<(j"j. 
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Lsia, Africa, and even Ajneiicit, without th 
loe began in the eaal. The roclqr bedi ,■ 
yel been psnclrated at examined like tha)| 
- is there any edtlence that the aniedilav 
race were eitner a veiy nmnerom or & Very dispersed pi^' 
lation. They may hare deniiely inliabited n few (larticulir 
legions, or some of those islands which several geologiita ate 
bclined to consider as having composed the primitiva dry 
land. It follows of course from Iheae remarks, that until wa 
know and explore the real localities in which they were dwel- 
ling, we bIi&U not find any human foasil bones. Thus our 
preaenl geological icience does not invalidate the Hebrew 
iiistory of the lOtedjluviah world.* 

We poteeive that it i> still the appointed law of pature in 
this respect, that in all the countries of the earth 10 which 
man has not spread, it ehall be preoiunipied universally by 
plants, and mostly by animals also ; BVeryWhere. indeed, by- 
birds and insects at least, and every sea by shellfi^, '"" 
also lind that the human population has always very g\ 
ally diSiiBBd itsetf ; uid that in all the regions whose 
meneing population we have witnessed or can trace, tl 
have had to clear the soil of ita pteviouB occupants, bef 
they could dwell comfortably upon it. We may therofcra '8 
aure that the primaeval state of all the antediluvian dir Itti 
was that of copious and succeeaive vegetation, long' Mf<tM 
man coulii be on every ptirt of it ; that animals must hnl_^ 
enjoyed Ihii provided feast long before he could reach ittlfl 
:s on Ibis inbjcct dD 




I wid thai wherever tlie walers wpre leatiiig or flowing, fish, 
h1 saiuiariB, tfo6 phocie, and Ihc tmlaceaus and cruauceaus 
[ tribea, and all kjnds or aqueous plants, muel hate beim its 
I first iidiBbilants, and to have remained na long as man was 
I not Ihere. Thay were created to be so ; thBy were formed 
I to ba his predecessors. He wag the latest made ; he al- 
I spreiilB himself far lens rapidlj than ihey do ; Ibey 
-often ptecedeil him by mnnj ages. The vast continent 
I of New-Hollfind ia an evidence of this. Although jtia nearhr 
IB large as any of the before known quarters of the world, 
I jet it IB in ihe largest portion abnost wholly unitihsbiled ; a 
vei7 thin and scattered populaiioti, in the rudest and most 
destitute state, are now found in wandering divisions upon 
it, in the present late period of oui earthly chronology. No 
authenticated facts in geology carry the present mode and 
slate of human society beyond that period at which the Jew- 
ish hialory places the delnge, from which the subsequent 
propagation of mankind began.' Geology and this history 
I are, therefore, not at variance on this great poinL 

one doubts or diiputee that the various rocks and strata 
I which compose out aurlace have been produced or deposited 
iccession, one alter the oilier ; the upper upon the lowei 
imeiotervala of time, greater or leas. It is as generall;^ 
, odmilled that at soma periods after these depoaitiona anc 
formations, such of them as eihibil veins of granite, trap, o: 
J Jlthet matter, have been pierced and entered by these intru- 
I Jing subatancei. In like manner, if any of these rocka oi 
1 beds have been raised up into hilla or monntaiia, theee ele- 
vations havfl been made after their masBee had been depna- 
ited in the formation of the turface. Every geologist ta 
aent'mg to these facts, the only point on which differences o 
I opinion have arisen concerning them, haa been as to thetim 
\ or times in which iheae several events look place. On ihi 
I lUere is but httle agreemeDt, and it is on thia subject (ha 



* Bnoo Cav^er'a tileu cmlnciita wlili ibis vLew. "In clou 
Bins wtst ha* taken plaMonlbosurfaMofllle globe •iBMlIwi 

■HtBBqndnlly ibft estBlillslunent of prrHni Htcleif, csnniA he 
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a credulity _« 
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_. .__ .....; _i 1 :. j_ i-,)|0,g anii propagate. 

I eyes, could we aup 
fcienca, men of knowlr 
and leuonin^, a»d vr)io dsEire lo be reppeeted also for ^q 
jadgment. Bhould seriously teacli and wiite that our et 
RBS besn cxieling, not u MoBw indicatea, 6000 years 01 
but 300.0001^ Not content witti ihii lar»h ' 
one geologist of reol talent proceeda to divide it in 
tiods,+ and to aSaign lo coch of (Jiese an actual pieciiu 
of duralion, as if he wera tranacribin^ sDine ancianl recM _ 
which had transmitted the clironulogy of the seieral perioj 
t man haa not been on tha g' " 
above 6000 or 7000 years.) The rest of his a , 

^0 the animals, vegetables, and unotpianlied n 
wnicn preceded hira; as if it could be prolnble ta u 
tionalmind that the Creator would bave laien 60,000 JM| 
merely to Ibrm the primordial loclis — have then lettbei 

E00,000 years, and then have added qiwdnipeds sudthsw 
of Ihe-hrnte creation for 30,000 more, before ho n ' ' 
human bein^ upon it, — the only intelligent c 
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earthly nyslem sEt^ms to hsvp bEPli dpTiaed aiul 
framed at all. I do not prcas iMa Iheoiy peculiarljp againBt 
this gentleman, becansB be has done no more than imitate 
tuny acientifie predecessors, who have indulged in such 
diHUna : I merely adduce him as one of the latest of IhoBS 
' ' 1 men who hare done ao, lo ehow with what inveteracy 
a of this sort cling to the human mind, when they have 
e gained an admission into it. Their long retention 
WB that no talents and no science will lead ua to a per- 
oeption of the true chronolaey of our globe ; and thai we 
nnnt either teceire it from the sacred authority which has 
I declared it to us, or abandon our minds to all the wild and 
ories wliich indiyldna! excitement may invent and 



lan ipeculations will on Ibis point only lead u 
f chBoa of undigested dreains and conflicting hypotheeee ; for 
I whenever fact is deserted, or cannot be had for the deciding 
I appeal, no one thinks anotlier's conjectures to be preferable 



ilance which Cnrier ni 



One author inferteij 



* BMalthoujli Mr. Bnobte's olculiiioiii an tufflrlwillj mBrtlint ihey 






'- — 1 to ITie enTire man of iho ftrniiBF Let the computer fikuiure 
mliiB and Itie Jura. Let Inm, ir he cbii irusL Pallqp, rncavure 



1 tlie apfK>iirances t 



Ihu 



'B v( YAha, llitti thi7 had 



le thing, r. 

eyes and judgment of ons saw, in ihn tame natural circum- 
fitanosa, only what GOOO ^ear> could have itccompliihed, 
wtuJa thoie of the other nilereed ihat 40,000 years were 
leqniiite lo produce ihem.' All the Epeculative conclusionB 
of the excravugsnt duration of tbe earth, ftom Ihe considera- 
lioa of the nature and remains of its rocky beds and their 
organic foaaila, are precisely of this chatactBC. The assumed 
penod is made large or small, according to the faocy of the 
individDBl who llieerizes upon them; and yet what slronger 
(lemonslraiion can we have ihaC such conjectures have no 
real foundation It all, when Teiy diflerent perioda are thought 
io be equally infettihle from the same phenoiilena ? Such 
-contrary deductions by men of abilities and science fronn the 
aamt natural facts, seem to me to be satisfactory evidence 
that these phenomena, though they tmly marii the succes- 
sion, giie DO evidence at all o! the chronology of the depoaitea 

The dilTeiences of opinion of able men on the subject of 
the deluge, when they contemplate the name phenomena 
of nature, ore a conrincing testimony to a cautious judgment 
that if we abandon our sacred authorities as to the cer- 
tainly of this e«ent, we shall only snrrender ourselves to 
Ihe Rnctiialing decisions of individual inferences and ima- 
ginations, or 10 those of our own mind, as new deductions 

names arise to impreas us, or as uew arguments for ibe 
time being are auggesled. We are really in Oiia stale now 
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nsent day."— Cuvlo's Ehi 
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if we put aside the Mosaic record. AVe are exactly, as to 
the creation and the dehige, independent of their pilotage, 
as Cicero was on the Deity himself, when he wrote his *' Na- 
tura Deorum." He saw a number of conflicting opinibns 
on both sides of the question. He perceived that each was 
supported by men of great names and talents. He had no 
sacred guide before him, to which, in such a wilderness of 
fancies, conjectures, appearances, and arguments, he could 
resort for the discernment and certitude of what was true on 
this great topic. He felt his own mind affected by all these 
different reasonings and authorities, and therefore he thought 
it wise to have no certain opinion about the matter ; and so 
concluded his elaborate investigations. 

If he were now alive, and he or any man of equal capa- 
city and impartiality were to write on the creation or the 
deluge, solely from what he road in geologists and saw in 
the roclcs and fossils, without knowing or behoving what the 
sacred records deliver to us concerning them, he would 
compose only such another work of opposing notions, op- 
posing facts, opposing reasoning upon them, and opposing 
inferences from them. He would find men of equal talent 
arid knowledge at variance with each other, and deprecia- 
ting each other for being of a contrary opinion to themselves. 
He would state that geologists of such eminence as Dr. 
Buckland, Mr. W. Conybeare, Mr. McCuUoch, Mr. Fair- 
holme, and many other men of eq\ial ability and science in 
the country, have declared their belief in a universal deluge, 
and that abroad, M. Cuvier, M. d'Omalius, M. de Beaumont, 
and several others, have as publicly announced a similar 
opinion. But the world presents a catalogue of names as 
respected, who from looking at nature with a disbelief of the 
Mosaic histor)-, have made and support a contrary deduc- 
tion ; and thus if he sought to settle his judgment on hu- 
man authorities, or on natural phenomena only, it would be 
but to end in Cicero's conclusion, that the subject was diffi- 
cult and obscure, but that one of the opinions might be 
rather more probable than the other. 

The mistaken reasonings on this important point which 
some observers of nature have raised from the facts of their 
own personal knowledge, and their own mistaken perceptions 
of these facts, have been verv numerous within the last hun- 
dred years. Brydonc is a striking instance of this. In my 
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"''ftlQtll htt was uaed as a leading aiitliority fui' oveiluming llie 
Momic tualory, becanie his observation and infcrODce as Id 
Mount Etna led, aud were meant to lead to the impresBion that ' 
the state uf the lava Ibere proved the Sicilian district of the 
earth tu have been about 11,050 jears in eiiBtence." It is 
now iDuTBcsally admitted and has been ehown that hia aen- 
hoc'iai perception of the Cut he noticed was a fallacy *, oa 






nfroi 



e, as a physical fact, that lava takei two Ihou- 
BandjBBis to be decomposed by natural agencies into earth 1 
In the same parts of the world, acientiiic men have fotind 
that seven hundred yeaiB, and even five hundred years have 
been «ufSc<ent to cause this effecl. So deceptive arc the 
calculations and reasonings of geologists on which they baae 
their gigantic chionologiee,:) 

One of the chief causes of the mg^estion of these yaM, 
ehionologies, is the supposed length of time which the tocIeb,. 
■s they are superimposed on each other, must have ta^n to 
harden and becotne consolidated before the new onei wera 
deposited upon them, or could have been Hustained, and the 
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great quantity of some of the testaceous and other organic 
fossils which are found in several of the underlying masses. 

But here again appear manifest illusion and unwarranted 
deductions ; do the rocks take centuries or myriads of ages 
to become hardened and solid 1 We have a striking instance 
to the contrary in gi-anite itself. Mr. Kirwan mentions an 
incident which proves that even granite will agglutinate from 
its own sand, even amid running water, in seventy years.* 

It will also be a proper question to make, whether the 
induration of the underlying rocks is at all necessary to 
occur before others are deposited upon them 1 Here again 
nature itself supplies us with the answer ; that this previous 
hardening is not essential, and may never have taken place ; 
because it is found that even now, at this late age of the 
world, granite itself, in many parts, is existing under the 
earth in a soft state, with other strata superimposed upon 
it.f This fact occurs in Scotland as well as in Cornwall 
and elsewhere ; t nor is it confined to this primitive and 
compact rock ; for the subterraneous sandstone occurs in 
this soft state. ( Quartz likewise.il So limestone occurs 

* His words are in his volume published in 1794. " That granite 
may be produced, at this day, from the agglutination or its own sand, 
we have an evident proof in the mole constructed in the Oder in the 
year 1722. It is 350 feet in length, 54 in height, of that breadth at top, 
and 144 at bottom. The walls were made of blocks of granite, fastened 
with iron cramps; the chinks stopped with moss, and the space hettcceii 
the walls filled with granite sand. 

*' Tins Sand, by the oozing of the water impregnated with iron, or 
other causes, is now at last rendered so hard and compact, as to prevent 
any more water fVom traversing it, and cannot be distinguished from 
jiatural granite."— Hartz. 91. Kirwan's Elem. Miner, vol. i. p. 340. 

t Mr. Bakewell says, " Granite varies in its hardness. 1 was told in 
Cornwall, that, got from a considerable depth in the quarry, it is so kokt 
when first raised, that it can be easily sawed into blocks ; bat it Hcmn. 
/acquires great hardness by exposure to the air. In the mountains of 
Auvergne the granite is extremely soft, and the feldspar appears 
earthy. This is probably the original state of the stone."— Bakewell, 
tieol. p. 103. Dr. Boase also mentions, " the alternation of soft and hard 
granite, so common in several parts of Cornwall. The former frequently 
contains parallel contemporaneous veins of quartz and shorl, which 
abound in tin."— Boase's Prim. Geol. p. 23. 

^"The deep-seated granite veins in the quarries of Rubislaw, near 
Aberdeen, are not only flexible, but so soft, as to receive an impression ; 
becoming hard after exposure to air."— Dr. McCuli. Geol. v. 1. p. 124. 

$ "In Sky, 1 have seen a sandstone wtiich could be moulded like 
^ough when first found."— " There is a sandstone from China, which, 
when immersed in water, may be compressed by the hand."— lb. p. 134. 

jl " In Sky, I hav« found masses of granular quartz or sandstone 
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^■w^und even the biralCa di^Pi in this respect ;t and ihla 


^■Btuinitaiice is found to occut in the niaat diaUnt regiani of 




^JEPllVEQ llie gem-like mjnemls btb fouod to be in thin con- 
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^^^K'toolu of ihs earth m»¥ tiave baen in this "tale ; espe- 




^■roitheagency of watPi.l This fact disprovBS the idei of - 


^^tHb eanh beina a redhot mass gradoslly cooled down, 

ITie ralionaT inference from Iheee circumstancBs is, that 


no lonn intervala of lime were requned for the BUccesaive 




that every nna miahl have been laid upon the other ai soon 


u' it suited the Creator's plan that it should be ; this indeed ^H 




nMBB, according to its mvity. The upper weight condentn't^^H 
Ihs lower, if U be at all yielding, into the most oompict iUWf^H 
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which ihc prensute of il:a gravity can force 
do lhi«, and it cannot do mote ; and it will Ihiw operals, 
whelhet the upper ia auperiDiposed on Iho lower at itw in- 
terval of a day, or a year, ot of ten thouaand years ; there- 
fore nil the nwka may hnve boen bid on each other, im- 
carding lo th^ir natural laws, u quickly as the Creator 
chnae lO order their succession ; no length of time was ei- 
esotial to Ihia operation. 

As you coolly reflect on what is most likely to be the truo 
chronology of nalare, yoit will probably be diejiosed to think, 
that all these extraordinary opinions and suppulationa of 
time, for the origination and past duration of our world, 
really arise from one common source ; from a disbelief or 
fDrgetrultiess of the great truth which these Letters urge — 
namely, that earth, uid all its organic beings, are the crea- 
tion of God : his planned and deliberate creations ; thB 
■pecific, designed, and efTectuated formatioiu of his all- 
potent intelligence. You will perceive that the vast lapaoi 
and succeasiotiB of time which some geoloeists contend for, 
rest upon the assumption and hypolhesii that all tile rocks, 
and masses of the earth have been formed frnm what th^ 
term natural causes ; and that by these they mean Euch 
lavfs, sequenccB, changes, or phenomena aa are now in or- 
dinary or perceptible operation. Suppusing that none other 
than these have been concerned in the construction of our 



and agencies like these, operating in the s 
ner, must have been as long as they have computed ui com- 
posing the world we live in into the state in which we And it. 
Now, on ideas and deductiom of this sari, the remark i» 
ohviou«, that if no other cause or [lOwer bus framed our 
world than the natural agenciCB with which we have becomo- 
visibly acquainted, it is quite immaterial what length of 
lime the adracatea for this notion choose to demand, or its 
opponents to concede. They may claim, and wo may grant, 
as many myriads or millions of ages is dley prefer. For if 
there has not been a Creator, it is not of the least conie- 
a how the world has come together, nor i> il 



(sible for us ever to know ; 
any revelation of the truth 
Indiilge his lancy as much as another ; each will b* 



'ill itimt 
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CmHuIoh with tlie rest i eveiy une ivill tuppoit his 
thaon, luid dispute sveiy other -, and neilher will have 
certainly, auperiorily, or foundstion, or bo enlitlBd to oiij 
aulhotilalive predominance. 

But an such an hypothesis u that of ths omissioa or 
denial a( a creation and a Creator, we amy also say, that 
not ontj three or six himdted thoiisaod years would elapaa 
before such a world conld be fraaiHd, bnt that as insny 
myriads of milLioas of years and a^s would a]so occur, 
before such a cDustruotion coold take place. For, however 
they might multiply their series, the truth would stQl remaiti, 
that none of the etenient« of matter could, in aoy flui of 
lima, not even in an eternity, more and arrange themse1ve> 
into that skilful, Bcisnli£c, and admirable fabric ; or into 
^oae combinations, adaptation!, and system of things which 
constitute our earth, and its planetary Bystem, Ui^ theil 
organic occupants. 

It is fiTcn a contradiction to suppose that the natniBl 
CBUSBB now in operation could have formed our nodd. It 
is from its aompletad formation that they arise, and are what 
tbey are. They are llie produced, not the produeen. Nst-V 
ural caoeo are the result of creation, not its makenik 
They arise from the construction, compositions, positionir 
and mutual relations and arranged agencies of the created 
things ; but they have not fabricated these. AH the laws 
of natuio in our world are posterior to its struetore, not the 
anterior framers of it. It is the artidclal creation of all 
things by an intelligent AttiJieer, which gives to all natural 
laws and causes their Tety existence. They are not in 
being until the fabric and the mechanism ore completed; 
uutil each is placed in sucb letatiie positions, and in such 
compounds, and endued with sach properties, and nssticiated 
with such moving agencies, as we can become cogoizaiit o^ 
and from which they originate. 

Take water as an instance. This is a special and »p»- 
cific compositjou of a definite quantity of oxygen and B 
definite quantity of hydrogen. There can be no Iaw« of 
water until it is made ; but oi 
tend to foroi water, nor of <h«n 
nny other of the numerous things which also c 
ihem. Nnilher ox)-gen nor hydrogen could, or ei 
nova itself in thai exact proportion, and so uaite 



ve any ■ 
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Other as to form water. To suppose them ahle to separata' 
themselves from their several elementary accumulations in 
the precise quantities necessary to form the aqueous fluid, 
and to agree together to combine in these qn amities only, 
and in firm and lasting union, and specifically to form water, 
is to give to each of them a mind, a thought, a foresight, a 
plan, a will, a resolution, and a spontaneous self-motive for 
this special purpose, which would make every particle of 
each an intelligent, thinking, and choosing being. This idea 
would be preposterous. ISome designing and intellectual 
being, exterior to their matter, must have been existing 
when water was formed ; who conceived the idea of such a 
substance as water, and that it should be an important part 
of his earthly fabric ; who saw that such a mixture, in such 
proportions of oxygen and hydrogen, would form the aque- 
ous substance ; and who, therefore, by special action of his 
will and power, caused the due quantities of each element 
to separate from the rest, to move towards each other, and 
to enter into that contact and adhesive combination, by 
whose continuity water would arise. 

As soon as water was thus formed the properties and the 
laws of water would begin, but not before. They could not 
have any anterior existence. They are not in the oxygen ; 
they are not in the hydrogen. They could not be before water 
was. This is a clear and decided example, how the laws of 
nature and the properties of things anse from creation, and 
subsequent to it, and never form or produce it ; for the same 
reasoning is applicable to every substance of nature, and t(y 
all its laws and agencies. 

The laws of water are also not the laws of water in the 
abstract only, but are likewise the particular laws which its 
properties occasion or display, in the special circumstances 
under which it is placed. When they act with the laws of 
gravity as a mass, the operation, and therefore the law of 
that operation, depend upon the quantity of the fluid which 
is in action. The very laws of the ocean waves arise from 
a union and co-operation with the laws and force of the 
agitating winds. The breeze and the ripple do not produce 
the same effects, nor act under the same laws, as the rolling 
swell which heaves its masses wi*.nout a wind, nor as tho 
overwhelming billows which the tempestuous hurricane is 
agitating : nor are the laws of t> •■'• same fluid in the placidi 
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*^ui resting laic, oar those of tie daacending rivet, [ho 
siBct giuiiUri oi the precediag. 

The properties of water, as a ilEfitute compounil of oij- 
gen and hydrogen, are the tame in every pirticis of its sub- 
Btuice ; but aU its other laws and operatioiu arise from ths 
ciraumstiinces in which il is placed, and the other agenaiw 
with which it is for the lime associated. Thus water in ■ 
tnirt— in a marsh — in the form of ice, or in a boiling ■taWj 
hu distinct laws, and acts to ptoduM veiy different eSecta 
in each of these conditions ; but theee la 

41,, 



it then deceived by 



.has. 



h reaUy have 
Ticted any part of 
(he essential frame of our globe ; for they arise from its 
Ct>nstruclioni and ceuid not cause that which has caused 
ibem to be what they are. They are the offspring of cre- 
ation in every deparlmeni, and not its parent, Tltey are 
the inventions, the planned agents and instruments of its 
Author ; the appointed derivativeg from hi* eyslem of ihinga ; 
the choaen mibordinsle operations which he willed and or- 

trom the compositions, and ilispoai lions, and regulated stMe 
of the cr 
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B earth. They act to uphold and preserve this, 
and to do from time to time what in the great plan of its 
tabsislence, and for the tUne of ila duration, was to be con- 
secutively etTected. 

The aubiistent agencies, tho?B. which continue, carry «n, 
preserve, and perpeliiale what eiist. cannot be those which 
created or which desttoy. What formed, has formed ; anil, 
having formed, mnst have ceased 10 form ; or Else il lias not 
Ibnned, The forming process having ended in ilie fonne- 
tioD, the forming agencies and initrumentBlitieB closed their 

brming agencies that we now see t 

Ihoy were still in action, we should find Llllf 

■;tul^n, isBuing from nor [arenl world, or 

it like iho buds frtiin a tree, or their young from 
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Nothing seems more clear and certain to our intellects or 
apprehension than this reasoning and this conclusion. When 
the ship is sailing in her course, the building agencies are 
not operating upon her. These constructed her in the dock- 
yard ; but having finished their work, their framing agency 
ceased. She was launched into the waves, and is now moving 
and subsisting under other agencies, quite distinct from those 
by which she was put together. Winds, and sails, and ropes, 
and masts, and yards ; the rudder, the waves, the seamen 
and their officers, are now the agencies that are affecting 
her ; as the shipwright and naval architect were those agents 
by whom she was built. So, as the forming agencies of a 
world operated to form it, they ceased their work as soon as 
the formation was completed ; and thus we see that it is 
impossible that any natural agencies now in operation on gur 
earth can be those which framed it. Let us then not think 
of accounting for the origin of nature by any physical laws 
or agencies which are now acting upon it or within it. What 
she now wants and is using, must be conserving and con- 
tinuous, not framing agencies. She is formed as she was 
meant to be, many centuries ago ; and the upholding, co- 
hering, maintaining, and continuing agencies, such as will 
carry on her created system and subsisting course of things, 
are those which must now be operating within and upon her. 

I have called your attention to these important principles 
of our great argument, because so many men of real talent 
and science persist, in their geological reasonings, to write 
and conjecture, as if all our rocky formations and earthy strata 
were solely the effects of the natural laws and properties of 
things. Hence one gentleman says, " there is no reason to 
suppose that the antediluvian sea formed its dcposites more 
rapidly than the seas do at present, and therefore hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of ages, were occupied by this deposition.'* 
Thus it is also urged, that " sixteen centuries are far too 
short a period for the deposition of beds of the enormous 
thickness which we find the regular strata to possess." In 
like manner it is declared, " the secondary and tertiary for- 
mation bear traces of having occupied hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of ages in their deposition.'"^' In all ideas of thi^ 

* These remarks are taken ttom MS. observations of a living author. 
They are in moTt detail in seirenl p\i\>\\&\i«4 vix\\\.w\u&. 
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^Vrt, the suthnrs look only at the material suljstances and 
fb'^T propcrtiGH \ and oioit entirely the supposition of i deTising' 
forming, commanding, and operating mind ; anit jet not one 
single nitural law, agency, substance, or formation eiisls, whiah 
taai a nre-eiiaiing mind has not deliberately and iiilenlion- 
■llv made ; and which, therefore, .ba» not at all times naaen- 
lia)lj operated to do within the periods that he thought fit, 
e^ery secccasive action, and effect, and formation, which hi* 
intelligence meant to take place. The Creator never led tl 

Ud CBsaally into the masses of the slobe He formed the 
earth as he designed to form it ; and his omnipotencH has, 
HI all ite structare, acted to ejrecule the plana of hia omni- 
wievnt, and all-providing, and all-adjusting sagacity. 

Nor must fe deviate into the error of supposing, that in- 
stead of a planned and deliberate crsation, all hving things 
have oricinated of themselves, from such jirunpval moleculaa 
as we find In the smallest animalcula which the microsenpe 
detects b various Buida ; and have been nothing else bat a 
continual ueries of transformations from these into larger 
afld larger, and more and more complicated in their organ- 
izations, until at last, after undergoing these changes for 
myriads of ages, they have come to be the vario' 
genera, and species of animals which now form the hrnie 
inhabitants of our globe.' The advocates of this imapnalittj ' 
feel that no moderate sequence of time would accompUdra 
(uch wonderful mutations as these, and therefore streteKj| 
dieir chronology to an almost endless period, in tsder (sT. | 
allow a duration long enough for the pruditction of such B 
effect : as if any succession of years could effect that whicii 
never can he achieved but by the omnipotence whioh they 
ditclaim or supersede. The anewer to such dreams it given 

■ Tke mirtin afDe MailM, poMiihed a nnrnrT sid. and af BaSbn 
hi ITTS, havo Iwtn, tn aur days, enlargwl upon bf La Hsirk. aiKl an 
BtUl malsminfll Irr tili fallawera. M- F, Cavlirr iDiu brifrfl) ruihs Itwm 
aiDdw upbfld by soniQ. "Tbe theory or BulTiniBDniKnadlivtiifl orginle 
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conclusively by Baron Cuvier's brother ; that there never has 
been an instance of such a change, and therefore it is a law- 
less conjecture, formed in wilful contradiction to all recorded 
knowledge, and to all existing experience.* 

It is on the fossil remains, and the succession of plants, 
and of the small marine animals, and of interposed strata, 
and on apparent successions of fresh water and seawater 
overfioodings in some particular parts, as in the chalk or cal- 
careous basins or formations of France and England, that 
many have raised up an anti-Mosaic chronology. The limits 
and remaining topics of this work will not allow me to go 
into that detail of facts and reasonings which satisfies me, 
that erroneous conclusions have been mnned on these points 
from insufficient and sometimes misapprehended premises. 
But I am convinced, after a deliberate judgment, that in op- 
posing the authentic facts of revelation, they are consigning 
themselves to future censure and neglect. It was an old 
Roman remark, that what is true, time confirms, and oblite- 
rates what is otherwise. It has already brought to light 
many phenomena which have thrown down several former 
fallacies ; it will yet disclose others to us, which will sub- 
vert all the newer mistakes that are now so strongly main- 
tained. The fossil remains recently discovered in the Burdie 
House limestone, near Edinburgh, alluded to in the preceding 
Letter,! are a proof that some of our present geological 
theories must be greatly modified, as a larger examination 
of nature reveals more fully our Creator's subterraneous 
operations to us.t 

* " The truth really is this : There is no fact whatever, of this de- 
scription, among the records of science. For no person in the world 
has ever seen any species transform its state of existence, to any extent 
or in any shape, in order to be converted, either totally or even partially, 
into another species " — Prcl, Dis. p. 8. " Neither has there been a single 
case known, throughout the world, in which one of our dogs has been 
found turned into a wolf, or a jackal, or a fox. There is no example in 
the records of natural history of a horse having assumed the character 
of an ass, or an ass taking on that of a zebra. Never did we find a 
single instance in which any one A-ariety of our goats was metamor- 
phosed into sheep, or vice versdy — lb. p. 10. 

t See page 265, note *. 

X Dr. Roget, at the close of his late valuable work, justly says, " The 
parsuit of remote and often (bnciftil analogies has, by many of the con- 
tinental physiologists, been carried to an unwarrantable and extravagant 
length : for the scope which is given to the imagination in these seduct- 
ive speculations, tends rather to obstruct than to advance the progreas 
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LETTER XX. 

Nm pBrmatim or Adjuilmiitt iff tin Suifaa, apcr Ihi Dtlntt, m 
pnduci tie Smli jClJor Humm RaOncc aid OuUniatim—Ax 

Mr DKAR SVDNST, 

TRtT ihe pfRsent aurfoce of (he enith on which we ixe 
Uvitig was Dot) in all ita regions, that primeval lurface on 
which tho first plants vagetsted, the organic remains in 
SBTeral of the subtsrranBoui rocks Bali«ficioriIy erince. Tho 
eiterioc masses of our globe, to the lowest depth that we 
have been able to eiplore, appear to consist of a aucceasion 
of rock«, which have been traced and nojned, and of which 
;qu had a nunmary notice in the seTenth and ei^teentb of 
mj former Letters, with a brief intimation of the vegetable 
and animal fossils which bad been found among them. It 
wanld be too great s digression from the main and rhosen 
subject of the present correspondence to enter into a review 
of the geological construction of our earth, although it is an 
important eomparlment of its sacred histoty. But my other 
topics, and the limits which I have fixed for these pages, 
compel ms to abstain from it, and only to deairs you to bear 

at ml knowledge. 3j conlliiinK oar IcqaiHea Id nioR lejifUmsie ob- 
jKIs. m (ball s'nii! Ib« ilelutlwi tnia whicb one oritui divni'les uf Ikla 

ineualTcne; norsliall we bedwpased w lend amor* jnUem ear Is Iha 
more pruompluaut reveries oTanoitior eyatem-builder, who, by es- 

Dr. aag« doKS bis gnllr^lOB task with this ddniinilile paragraiib. 
" HaRilly there ti» Ijeen vouchsafuil lo iis from a bigher sonrni, a pura 

spirit. ID ihiidor* snil Jre>T7 unrcli, n;veslin( IbMe iruibs wMth It 
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mind that the rocks and strata which wc liave attained t« 
now are distinguishable by a natural reparation into two 
preat divisions. Those nhich, containing no organic re- 
.nains, give thereby evidence that thry were formed and laid 
down before plants and animals wore created ; and those 
which, containing in fieveral of their series and localities 
fossil remains of organic life, must have been made and 
deposited at a subsequent period. The first are called the 
primordial or primary rocks, of which the chief members are 
granite, gneiss, and mica slate ; to which some minor and 
subordinate ones are in several places attached. 

These primordial rocks constitute the greatest bulk of our 
surface masses. . The granite formation appearing every-, 
where, and often uncovered by others, presents to us many 
indications that it is the foundation rock, on which all the 
others have been placed ; and that it encompasses the whole 
circuit of the globe. Not so universal as this, but the next 
to it in extent and lying upon it, are the gneiss rocks, which, 
in several countries, predominate on the visible surface ; and 
still less general, yet more so than any other, the mica slate 
formation appears relating upon the gneiss, where that has 
preceded it, x)r on the granite, where no gneiss has been 
deposited. 

Upon these have been placed those which have been called 
transition and intermediate in their lower masses ; and 
secondary in the upper ones ; but to all of which we may 
apply the term secondaiy, to distinguish them from a later 
series, which have been termed tertiary and diluvial. They 
comprise principally the slate formations, the grauwacke, and 
old and new red sandstones ; the mountain and magnesiar 
limestones ; the oolites and lias, \ip to the great chalk bed? 
yr'iih some pthers less remarkable. 

On these the tertiary and diluvial strata have been d 
posited, which are more immediately connected with t 
deluge, as it is in ^ome of these, always nearest the pres' 
surface, that the fossil remains of quadrupeds and land i 
mals have been found ; which may be presumed to have b 
those which perished in thfit overwhelming catastrophe w' 
yre have been recently considering. 

These recollections will be sufficient for my present 
^ect, which is to lead your attention to the fact, tha 
great operation and intended resnlt of the deluge v> 
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lay B new surface on many parts of Ihe arliJeluvian one, and 
10 focm ihsL peculiar contiguraLiozi anti kind of liubitible 
ground which Cae human race and nuc accompanying plsnli 
iinil anlinajn have ever since been occupying and subsist- 
ing on. 

In forming tho nnw surface of the oarlh, it was peculiarly 
important to the future aubsistencs of the renewed human 
tace, that Iho eoniulsions and agitations of the deluge shouU 
be so directed, that such earthy maaaes should ba on tha 
appermosl superficies, and in such a rragmBnlxry and cOHb 

^,^,t^A olQfa aa ..rnnlil afti.'orani ^^jj ^nd produCe thflt 

1, and trees, from which 
and comforts were aflerwaid 



It do. The steril, 
the watery marsh, 
nestone, tRe mere clay, the gravel, the unbrokea 
tavs, or the stony ground, will not furnish mankind witli 
what they need for their fooi and welfare. Tha earth M 
sufTtred in many parts to exbibit all these appearancBS^ m 
some portions, ss if to show ua that undirected seqaencM 
of things, and what are called ohance-formations, would noi 
provide for the human race those supplies, wiUiovit whi^. 
they could nnt increase their numl)srs, or would do so, but 
to drag on a miseisUe Lfc, and to ren^ain in a deatitatiOA 
like that of the Australian savages.* 

Nor will every species of soil produce erery kind of vece- 
tation. Animals may need only grass; but it was JntendM 
that man should feed on com, rice, and many other nutriliotH 
plants and roots that will only grow or flourish on the soil 
which is ad.ipled respectively to them. The trees also that 
were to edal for his benefit, and for that of the bird Glasses, and 
of the hmte animals that live in the shude and forests, equally 
require suitable ground.f It was therefore eipodiant that 
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e plan should be settled, what the subsistence of man, after 
,e deluge, should consist of, and that the preceding surface 
lould be so broken up or adapted, and its ruins so modified 
,nd intermingled, that the new dejwsitcs from those commo- 
tions and changes should be such as would everywhere nour- 
ish and yield to the human race those species and diversities 
of plants of all sorts, which their intended subsistence would 
require.* 

Let us see, from a few facts, what was necessary to be 
done and provided for in this respect. 

The antediluvian vegetation was very different from the 
present. This is the statement of the most eminent of the 
modern geologists ; and the phenomena in the fossil matters 
of the Qarth have suggested, and justify the supposition. The 
difference was of two kinds ; it was that of a tropical char- 
acter, implying a temperature like that of the torrid zone or 
equatorial regions, and displaying that largeness of size 
which is only now found in regions where tnat degree of 
heat prevails ;t and it was also not of the leguminous spe- 
cies ; not the com plants, or the vegetables which now con- 
stitute the food of man, — ^but it was of the reedy, fern-like, 
grassy, more aquatic and puny kinds, such as are adapted 
for the nutrition of brute animals ; and obviously by its na- 
ture indicating that these were then living or predominating 
in those regions where the imbedded remains of this charac- 
ter appear.J 

Mankind were then in some small parts of tlie globe whic^ 
liave not yet been explored ; and the rest of its surface wa 

4i1mo9t all compion soiln that are moderately dry, and that do not contv 
a very great excesfi or vegetable matter. I found the soil taken (Von 
field at $heffie|d-plRce, jnSunxex, remarkable for producing fluurish 
oiiks, to consist of six parts of sand and one part of clay and finely 
videU matter — 100 parts of the whole sort produced, silex 54, alur 
J?8, carbonate of lime 3, oxyde of iron 5, water 3, decomposing vege» 
matter 4.''--Sir H. Davy's Analysis of Soils, p. 15. 

* Dr. Prout adds, '* that the geologist should also demonstrate tY 
these very convulsions and changes we owe all that boundless v 
of sea and land, of mountain and plain, of hill and valley ; all tha 
iess admixture of rocks, of strata, and ol soils, so essential to the 
enre of the present order of things ; without which the world wc 
a mass of crystals ; or one dreary monotonous void, totally unGt 
present race of organized beings, and particularly as a reside 
/nan."— Brid. Tr. p. IbO. 

t 8oe the first vol. of this History, p. 179 et seq. 

f J^ee first vol. p. 17^ et uq. 
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state of the antediluvian snpor&^iea of (ho 
vBrth, it wLu esseatial, if maa was to be itH genBra] resideotf ' 
and. to place his aettleniEnta and colonies in all parts of tha 
Burfaca, iuetead of fomiinir only ona sr more denae popul»- 
tion, in a few {lartiruUr Bites, that ibe ^naral surface should 
be altered ; that it shuuld be taken out of its antediluTiui 
form and condition, and be put into that state vihich would 
everywhete be htled for the growth and fertility of the va- 
riouB articles of food which mankind wets to sohaist on iinij 
to derive pleasure from. Both these reiults weis intended, 
snd were therefore to be provided for. It was not oalv 
meant that the new earth ahould produee what would elfi- 
ciently nourish the human race ; — one aingla plant, a root, 
oatfr only, or potaloea aiene, would have been sufRcient for 

ine plat 

a larve part of his daily enjoyment ; and therefore, in order 
Chat the pleaaurea from it might ba more multiplied, that a 
great vaiiety of outtitious vegetation should be provided for 
him, HO that he should have both abundance and diversity to 
ehoDse from, and to intermingle or allernsti', as he n^i^ht 
choose to raise, cultivate, and use. For the accomplish- 
ment of this benign purpose, a peculiar formation and adap- 
tation would be necessary of the upuer surface of the ground 
he was to cultivate, and of tin soil and rocks underneath 
that, because the gniwlli and productiveness of vegetalloa. 
depaad not only on tho nature of the earth in which the 
■eed or root is deposited, biit also on the subitlil ; on the 
tpeciee of the strata, which lie immediately below the matter 
in which the plant begins to slioot. This subsoil is neit in 
importance to the main upper soil, in order to provide and 
continue the fertility of the cultivated ground.* 

These ftcoUeotions wdl show you ho* much thought and 
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•Amailj He imveulsd rrocn btiat hamn. In a molil (IUmib, b;il>B Inllo- 
cnw of 1 sutinniiuDi of und snil jravcl,-— Sir H. Ilarj, Anal, p 11. 
" Man; Baled contiln. beiimti On sortie, n EuhsoU welt odiplKl ro 
MrtB llu upfai ilruum ttx ent rertllE."— Lsnic's Soldso Famirr, p, S4. 
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care were required lo accompany and superintend the awful 
movements of the diluvian destructions, in order that such 
a new surface might be deposited from them, as would cause 
the renewed form of human nature to be, under the cir- 
cumstances, and with those laws of life, and materials of 
subsistence, comfort, convenience, and happiness, as well as 
under also the means and sources of discipline, which have 
ever since attended human society. 

But before the new surface could be composed, the older 
one had to be correspondently operated upon. The new 
surface was not a new creation ; it had to be made out of 
the earth which had been created. No fresh matter was 
formed, because a due modification of the existing substances 
would provide the necessary materials ; a new state and dis- 
position of these were all that was requisite. But for this 
purpose, masses were to be broken up and comminuted, in 
order that their particles might be in a condition which could 
be moulded by the fluidity mto the proper form of deposited 
strata, or to be intermingled wherever mixtures became ne- 
cessary, or to have the power and facility of enveloping and 
imbedding the vegetable and animal remains which were 
meant to be preserved for the inspection and knowledge of 
those investigating populations, who, like those of modem 
times, make the history of physical nature their study, and 
who would be curious to explore the condition of the an- 
cient earth and of its primeval inhabitants. The process 
that was necessary to effectuate all the objects to which we 
have been alluding, required the exertion of great intelli- 
gence and foresight ; and having to act on a circumference 
of nearly 24,000 miles, must have been a stupendous pro- 
cess, inferior only in its vastness, universality, and multifari- 
ous operations, to the creation itself. 

What are the necessary ingredients of an agricultural 
soil 1 Those who have studied the laws of husbandry, give 
us the explicit information that it is always constituted mainly 
of three materials, whose proportions may vary, but of which 
neither is entirely absent, unless the particular vegetation 
requires only the others. 

These general constituents of productive soil, from whose 

intermixture the fertility of our vegetation arises, are clay, 

aandf and lime.*^ A small proportion of other matter, of va- 

* "AH soils, or nine tentlm ot i\»to, w* coxi^\VQ\«^ ^1 ^iofcN5«s»ft vs^- 




As ihe qaantities of the principnl earths rsry, )he soil bb- 
SLunes a new dhuueter, and teeeives a specilia deuonuna:- 
lioa, aceocding to [he piedoiainnting muleiinl.t 

CtiymisU hiTB iDalyzed llie ground in vaiioai patts 
has bwn found lo be iDoer proihiclive of the plants whi 

~ ' '' ' ' ' ~ ~ h1 find that they ace cmaposed' 

oned. Sir Humphrey Oa^y't 
oxpemnenw gave mu resnh irom an East Lothian fann ;1 
and be slalea another, of com ground, near Faiia ;4 and ■ 
third from Somerietahire land. II 

To make soils of this deicriptioii, it was therefore eiaen- 
tial ihM the upper bed of the new surface should consist of 
the due miiturea of theie three entlhs, and tliereforo that 

JgwUif IngHdlniiii ri,>i. or anlllueiHii mribi mm: or flUeeons 
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Ihef ahauidbe all brought into that position, and bd likein 
in diat comminuted Btste, thattheic ptuticlea should be small 
GOough, and could be so intemiingled, as to suit the vege- 
tating quatitiei of the plants. 

One of the products of the deluge, and one of the more 
recent formations of our lUifsce-rocka, la the new red sand- 
etone, allowed by all to be a later depoBite than the old red 
«andstone, ot than the carboniferoua strata. But it has been 
found that this peculiar composition of earthy mailer, obvi- 
ously a compound from the fragmenlfl of earlier masseE, is 
remarkably fitted for the fertile production al the oioal vahi- 
ahle corn plants.* It ig largely ditfuaed in England, and re- 
wards the farmet's tillage wi'.h good harvests at the least ei- 

Aa my space will only allow me to glance on these inter- 
eating topics, I will not pursue this subject farther, as 1 have 
only meant to bring it so far before you that you may your- 
self, at some future period, make it a part of your geolDgwuJ 
fitndits, if you should have time and inclination to do so. 

In the formation of that surface which was to remain 
permanently for the use of mau and animals after their re- 
newal, we may be sure that nothing nas left to chance. 
The turbulent agitation wouhl be disorderly tmhulence and 
con/using violence, only to an tininetmcled observer; and 
can be deemed such by us, solely from our ignoiance ot for- 
gelfulnees of the aupe (intending Creator, The comfort and 
welfare, nay, the very existence of manlimd, depended on 
there being such a surface made irom the commotion as 
they coula inhabit, cultivate, and derive siibsisience from ; 

Mew Uxo BiSinToBt orjioDloglsu,"— Lnni 
' * l.fto-" -— - 

M Ibrosgli part* of 



WoTHflter, WHTWlch, Sbranhira, SLafliHd, and tThcstilrv. branchial Eo 
the es«t Ibrosgli part* of LetceAar, NotLLDgbam, and Yorkibira. In 
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male their 
casual or natural move- 
proTide or enaura theae i pla.n, diiac- 
tion, conlrol, and govenunent ; wiadom adequate to design 
what was pruper, and uawer auSicieDt to execute what wxa • 
deyiwd, were eBSentially requisite. We may therefore be 
cettajn. thai the mighty cominolion waa in every part ligi- 
Isntly and efficaciDUaly ovenuled and guided, with the moat 
fcreaeeing aagacity and the moot adapting care. 

The consideration of what the new racoa of mankind were 
to be in numbeii, elate, and nature, and fuliite forma of 
aoeiely, and habits of intetcoune, and varioue lacalizstions, 
model of, and means of happinesa, muat have been benignly 
aUended to, because they have been moat beuLgnantlT pro- 
vided for. The new addittona to the old aurface, and tbe 
changes and new diapoaitiona of the fragmentary masses, 
which were moved by tonents and tutnultuoua wavea, as 
they tolled or rushed along, would be ayetywhete only auch 
as suited the future purposes of the presiding Deity, and 
would be Iheiefote actuated and governed conformably to 
these. This auumption is the natutal inference, from the 
fact of a creating Divinity, interealed in the welibeing ef his 
creatutea ; providing for their welfare while he permitted 

and instruments. A Deity not providential, is, to ua. 
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; of a special arrangemi 
cultivable surface for c 
neither of tb 



It welfare, appears 
e pruuotdial rocks could sup- 
porL uur proBBHi vBgeumun. GsiHiTE admits Uchens 10 
grow upon it,* but will not nourish herbs, graae, treea^or 
corn.t When it decomposes it is favourable tc ' " ' 
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admits the comineDcement of other vegetation, which in- 
creases as length of time makes a growing humus upon it.* 

Gneiss is also a barren rock ;t but the feldspar in gneiss is 
often decomposed, and passes into clay ;| then some kind 
of plants begin to appear upon it.^ 

Mica slate is also infertile in its natural state, but by dis- 
integrating more easily than either gneiss or granite, be- 
comes, as it decomposes, more susceptible of vegetation. il 

It is with the rocks and strata which have been imposed 
upon the primordial, that our present vegetation decidedly 
begins. ** Clay slate is more favourable to vegetation 
than any of the three preceding rocks. It is observed that 
the quantity of vegetation increases from granite to clay 
slate. "T Hence in Cornwall and Devon, wherever that kind 

— " Hermitage was first grown among granitic rocks and stones broken 
smaller by art, and little or no dressing was used." 

* Thus the granite near Plymouth, which has been subjected to the 
action of weather, displays a comparative Teriility in grass. " But it is 
said by gentlemen possessing estates on the granite, and my observation 
agrees with it, that trees, after reaching a certain height, rise no fhrther ; 
spreading and twisting their branches without proportionate increase 
of trunk. In Westmans Wood, a plot of oaks, supposed to be a thou- 
sand years standing, the largest less than a man's waist, and within 20 
feet high, is an extreme instance.*'— Trans. Plym. Instit. 

t Mr. Flint says of New. York : *' Its island is composed chiefly of 
gneiss. Whenever the gneiss shows itself on the surface it is barren 
and desolate. Scarcely can a cedar or a sumach find sustenance for its 
roots in the crevices of the rock."— Trav. in Am. 42. In his Journey 
over the Northern Regions of America, J)r. Richardson remarks: 
** Gneiss was the moat extensively distributed on our track, and always 
attended with a very scanty vegetation.'' — P. 535. '* The gneiss re- 
appenred, presenting the genuine barren ground, hills, and precipires, 
together with their vegetable associates ; cenomyce ; rangiferina ; ce- 
traria nivalis; cornicularia ochrileuca; doufourea arctica ; arbutus al- 
pino, rhododendron lapponicum ; empetrum nigrum ; plants which seem 
to characterize the barren grounds."— Frankl. Journ. p. 534. '* The soil 
is favouruble to these and to some congenerous lichens : but very inimi- 
cal to every other species of vegetation."— lb. 520. 



1 Kirwan's Geol. v. i. p. 347. 



" In many other countries even the granitic gneiss decomposes as 
readily as some granites, forming a deep and rich soil ; as in Guernsey, 
and also in Aberdeenshire, remarkable for the destruction of all its 
rocks, and for the great depth of its untransported alluvia."— McCull. v. 
ii. p. 154. 

II "This rock often presents considerable fissures, and mouldering 
more readily ttian gneiss, is favourable to vegetation : the lower clefts 
and precipices are often covered with trees."— lb. p. 157. 

TT Jameson, Miner, v. iii. p. 124. " Mountains of slate are covered 
with verdure on their declivities, as they contain less silex, and a mora 
equal admixture of the earth favourable to vegetation."— Dakew. GeoU 



'«f AtXe whioh the^ fall killns lies upon the granitr, a floui- 
Mjng VBgetntion JB neon,* 

But limeslon? is as important la proMc Tngetation na 
clay ; it was therefarci Decessary lo pTOTide this in due abun- 
dDncf, and to place it so near the surfaoe, as to be diain- 
tegtaled enough to mingle with the other earths, and (0 be 
useable by man. This has been adirurably accomplished in 
the lest diBpoailion of our snrface. It is in eTery country in 
B suiBcient quantity for its ferliliiing benefit.t and due pro- 
tueion has alao bnen made, that the primordial rocks should 
ererywhers be no broken and comminuted, as to iiimiah 
OTBry region with « competent (itopoition of sandy soil ; a 
due miitnre of which is hi^ily serviceable to the growth 






H a gnal aliar* or AnUirT.'— Flint. Am. OkiI. p. 339. Iii Kantacl^, 
" UlWir tlsgreu Ttllej. u i fleplll "r IVom llircK toun fcet. laa luB- 

u » IBipsn IS II ■ wsnuand ibrdng Jinaliry, ntilili, hUto itie unti Is 
■offleinilly miriH. tinpuU ul IniipmslhlB ir«li<inia sad Tiinar m ll)s 
TSgBUIian,*— lb. MT, Till Hli^nlppl VtUty, - FrsiD In ibBiuier tt 

renal (mnailoii ; Ifoiii tin Bnnaloncr -' " ■■ ' — 
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and abundance of our botanical riches ;* indeed sand entera 
largely into the composition of all grasses and straws. t It 
is very favourable to the growth of the cotton plant 4 

The plan having been settled in the divine economy of 
earthly things, that the animal kingdom should subsist prin- 
cipally on grass, it became an indispensable point that this 
should be ever\-where provided for them where they were 
meant to be. ^lost kindly has this been managed, and by 
the sagacious contrivance, that grasses should not be one 
species of plant suited to one kind of soil only ; but that 
they should be multiplied into many distinct sorts, and tiiat 
each of the decomposed rocks should thus have grasses 
adapted to it, so as to vegetate on the peculiar soil it makes ; 
hence " a grass can be found adapted to the soil, let it be 
ever so sterile or ever so fruitful."^ The quantity of grass 

* The Missouri Slate, in North America, is an instance of this. " The 
land here contains a gr<>ater pra;>ortion of S\.kp, is more loamy and 
friable, and the soil rot so siiflT. The tracts where we find the clayey 
soils of Krntacky and Ohio are pmall. The bottoms of the Missouri 
are generally loamy, with a large proportion of sand. Kut evtn where 
the pro]>oriion of sand seems in excess, the soil is of the r.chcsc 
character : and at first more productive than that of the Upper Missis- 
sippi."— Flint, Ceol. *.'67. 

In Enprland, "the clay soils are generally covered with timber; the 
sand and limestone surface is oiTiipml as arable land ; and the alluvium 
as meadow." — I.anre. Gold. I'arm. 52. " I^nd, the principal part of 
which W3S sand, bus from the i>«>culiar union of the grasses, and a 
plentiful supply of water, fattened bullocks of 160 stone and wintered 
400 sheep per acre.*' — lb. p. 41. 

t *' The whole matter of hariey and its straw contains more sandy 
Kirticles than any ottter grain cultivated by the British farmer. Sir H. 
Davy found that two canra rubbed toircther produced a light; but not so 
wheii the epidermis wasi taken oflf. This he found hatl the property of 
silcx ; so had straws and ffRusses." — lb. p. 17. 

t ** Cotton succeeds in light snndy soils, moderately moist. Volcanic 
soils are found l>est to a^ee with the cotton plant. The soil next in 
rank, favourable to its growth, is a flne sand, whose pnrticlcs are held 
together by a small ponion of rlay or calcareous earth ; particularly if 
mixed with decomposed vegetable'mntitir."— Porter's Tropical Agric 

^ Lance, p. 39. M. Sinclair says, " There are upward of 130 distinct 
species of grasses, besides varieties, native to Great Britain. There is 
no variety of soil, intermediate between the high rock or the blowing 
sand, down to the marsh, the bog. even water itself, but is )irovided, by 
the bonnt:rul hand of nature, with grasses peculiarly adapted to grow 
and remain permanent on each particular soil and sit& 

"The sorts combined vary according to tite nature of the soil. If 
SA.ND is the principal ingredient, then we find fescue grass, smooth 
fescue, 6ne-bentf creeping soH, tull-leaTed bent, crested dog's tail, smootlk 
stalked meadoWf meadow soft grass. 
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species of rock, of those trees of our fields and forests which 
supply us with such beautiful scenery, and essential conve- 
niences, and which, at the same time, are the comfortable 
homes and support of the bird and insect classes, and of so 
many quadrupeds, have not been less numerous or beneficent. 
Such care has been taken in the adjustment of soil to tree, 
and tree to soil, that every kind of rock that decomposes so 
much as to afford any penetrable matter for roots to extend 
in, sustains and furnishes some useful or pleasing trunks and 
foliage.* So fitly and adaptcdly has the vegetable structure 
been made for the earthy masses of our planet, that " plants 
and trees, the roots of which are fibrous and hard, and capable 
of penetrating deep into the earth, will vegetate to advan- 
tage in almost all common soils that are moderately dry, 
and which do not contain a very great excess of vegetable 

matter, "t 

We cannot doubt, as we study the present nature of our 
surface, that it has been most carefully adapted to develop 
and nourish its intended vegetative offspring. J 

* Thus though the eoantry round Fort Providence, on the Grent Slave 
Lake in North America, consists almost entirely of coarse-grained 
granite, " the surface in generally naked, yet in the valleys between its 
hills a few sprusc, aspen, and birch-trees grow, together with a variety of 
shrubs and berry-bearing plants."— Frankl. Joum. p. 20ft. "Three fourths 
of all vines are grown on hills ; and wine.s of the first character are innde 
fh>m vines that flourish iimong stones and pieces of rock. No wine of 
tolerable quality is grown on rich and highly-dressed land.'* — C. Red- 
ding on Wines. ''Between Rocky and Carp Lake the granite contains 
many beds of MICA SLATK, passing into clay slate ; yet the country is 
tolerably well wooded. White spruce occupies the rocky situations. 

fiiuus banksiana the sandy spots, a(>pen the low moist plains."— Frank 
in, p. 520. " The soil of the country about Ilaycs river nourishes 
pretty thick forest, consisting chiefly of spruces, larches, and poplarr 
but the trees are small, as the subsoil is perpetually frozen."— lb. 40* 
On a farm in Llanvan parish in Wales two very loHy lime-trees or Hi 
den are growing on limestoue. '* The elm grows most luxuriantly 
the red sandstone soil, without planting and without care. The o 
grows best in the stiff blue clay. The beech is best on the limestr 
brash."— Lance, Gold. F. p. 15. 
t SirH. Davy's Analysis of ^Soils, p. 15. 

t *' If there was ever a time when the materials composing this g' 
were collected into solid masses, such a coiiditi'>n must have excli 
organic life. The formation of the soil has been apparently a worl 
time, and the result of the gradual attrition of the solid materials 
posing the crust of the globe. Hence the formation of soil has pro) 
been always progressive, and is still going on. Besides this gr 
attrition, the harder materials of our globe seem to have suffered 
dJMJitegntioD during the periodic coavuiftvotis formerly mentioned 
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By this skilful adjustment, the earth is ever clothed with that 
abundant supply and succession of herbage, grasses, and 
trees, which, with unerring constancy, provide food and 
pleasure to all its sentient creatures that subsist upon it, al- 
though their million numbers far exceed the powers of any 
comprehensible arithmetic to express.* 

salxolas and the salicornias. Some flourish in seawater ; some in fneh 
— to others, water is so prejudicial that they can exist nowhere unless 
on bare rocks or in arid deserts. The larger number of plants prefer 
sunshine. Some are most vigorous in the shade, others are only found 
in absolute shade. There is not however a soil, however barren, nor a 
rock, however flinty, that has not its appropriate plant."— Dr. Prout, 
p. 366-8. 

* " The latest discoveries in the vegetative process are ably stated by 
Dr. Lindley, in his Report on the Philofiophy of Botany at Cambridge in 
1831. From this I select the following facts : — 

" That plants have an ascending and a descending current of their sap 
or fluids. 

" That dicotyledonous plants increase by an addition to the circnm- 
ference. 

" That wood is a deposite in some way connected with the action of the 
leaves. 

" That the quantity of wood formed is in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of leaves that are evolved, and to their healthy action ; and where no 
leaves are formed neither is wood deposited. 

" In all plants there are two distinct, simultaneous systems of growth ; 
the cellular and the fibro-vascular, of which the former is horizontal, 
and the latter vertical. The cellular gives origin to the pith, the medul- 
lary rays, and tiie principal part of the cortical integument. The fibro- 
vascular to the woiod and a portion of the bark. 

" Buds are exclusively generated by the cellular system ; while roots 
are evolved from the fibro-vascular system. 

** Wood is organized matter generated by the leaves and sent down- 
ward by them. 

*' The opening of the anthers is not a mere act of chance, but the ad- 
mirably contrived result of the maturity of the pollen, when the pollen 
has acquired its full development. 

" Tubes are projected into the style by the pollen. 

" Dr. Brown has demonstrated the universal presence of a passage 
through the integuments of the ovulum at the point of the nucleus. 

"It is at the point of the nucleus that the nascent embryo makes its 
appearance. 

" I'he contents of the pollen pass down the pollen tubes. There is a 
power of motion in the granules thus emitted. 

" Ovula seem to be buds." 

Report Brit. Assoc, in 1833, p. Z7-M. 
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Mr BKAK Son, 

In arranging and settling the surface oT our earth in tho 
diloTian commotion, it wa« not enough to compote and place 
the rocks and atrata (O as that they should be of that tort, 
and disintegrate into that state, and remain always such, aa 
would suit and cherish the general vegetation of the globe. 
But as the sleotrical inSDencGE in all their modifications, 
whetiier aa rnagnetism, gnlTaniem, or otherwise, and the 
temperature of our air aud its npanrs, clouds, and winds, 
and the succession of the geasoiia, depend very materially OD 
the interior strata and diapositiou of eui subterraneoua sur- 
face, it had also to be framed and regulalBd with a view to 
all the proper reautla that were appointed to lake place in 
Iheae important respecla for our b'inefit. 

But when the constmction and condition of our habitable 
giound had been filed as to all its physical agencies, ititl 
other considerations nere necessary in the Creator's mind, 
before its form and disposition should be finally determined 
on -. and these were those points which more immediately re- 
lated to the nature and welfare of his human lund. Nothing 
sa to them eillier could or would be left to chance, or to the 
mere material course and seqaencea nf things inespecliva 
of them ; or no specitic. no permadient, no [aiioaal, and no 
comfortable form and atate of human nature could arise. It 
waa therefore essential for the Ahnightj omniscience, which 
could do whatever it should choose to do, and without whose 
appointing and framing will no mode of being could exist, to 
determine what the numbers, the localities, the social state, 
ihe habils, the pursuits, the history, and the general char- 
■cicra of the renewed race of mankind wete to be, in order 
thai so far as they would be produced, governed, or affected 
by the nature and infiuence of the surface they were to dwell 
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promote what the divine economy had intended should, o 
all these points, be provided for and produced. 

The Numbers of human beings who should, at ever 
period, be living at the same time on the earth, must hav 
been decided on in the divine mind before the new surfac 
was settled ; because on this would depend, whether th 
whole superficies of its circumference, or only a part of i 
and in that case how much of it, should be occupied wit 
their population, and adapted to their use. If as many wer 
to be coexisting upon it as a globe of twenty-four thousan 
miles in circuit could contain and nourish, then every portio 
of its upper soil must be made and kept in such a state a 
would supply the habitable locality and the proper veget? 
tion ; but, if man was not to replenish the whole area of th 
circular expanse, it would then be sufficient if so much on] 
was made cultivable and fitted for his residence as his a] 
pointed numbers should require. The space to be prepare 
and appropriated by man would be governed by the intend e 
quantity of his population, that were, from time to time, t 
be contemporaneous. A few would require small room, mu 
titudes much more. If the numbers were to be gradual] 
augmented, the fitted surface might be as gradually extended 
but at all events the taghest quantity meant to be co-tenam 
must have been adverted to, that the whole space whic 
would be in the fullest diffusion wanted, might be provide 
and made ready. 

These recollections may satisfy us that neither the increas 
and amount of the human population, nor the state and fon 
of our globular surface, have been left to be what chance, < 
the undirected movements of nature jnight make them ; bi 
that they must from the beginning of our renewal have bee 
the subject of the divine deUberation and adjusting can 
We see this immediately in one striking circumstance. Th 
ocean has been made to occupy nearly three fourths of oi 
surface. An event of this magnitude could be no acciden 
It must have been resolved from the recommencement c 
things, that about one fourth only of the earth's surface shou] 
be inhabited by man, and that the remainder should Y 
covered by the seas. Here was, from the time the deluj 
ceased, an express limitation of the population of mankinc 
and of all land vegetation, and of the animals which subsi 
upon it. A4 that time or befote, '\\, Yja,?i ^TL%d \,Vv^^ wei»*^* 
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Vf Uiese ahould be ns many as the glob? would rcntnin, 
onlj, at the DtdosL, one fQurtb of that poaaible niimber. 
The ocean was in this respect made the limitrng atid cun- 
fining iDsliiunent ; itswnves, as cbey rolled ajid eipsnilod, 
qiroad eTerywheie the ptohibitioii, and mainlaiiied it, that 
man and all terreBtrial liie should never multiply nor eitetid 
beyond one fourth of the surface of the planet in wliich he 

Bill was it alio settled that the human raee should ever 
increase to the full po{iulatian which that realricted space 
allows! Wne man ever to multiply mto <uch a multitude 
of human beings as one fomth psit of the surface couLI 
maintain ! The facia which hnve occurred, enable qb at 
euce to answer that it never has been the divine intention 
that mankind should ever enlarge into such a prodnctivily 

ation, Biid 

■ome clasaea of the animatGd world attend its herbs aiul 
trees wherever they arise. Not so mankind. A propor- 
tion, and that a small one, of the habitable anrface, ia that 
which they have been designed to till and occupy ; for if thej 
had not been lastticted to Ihia minor number, the amount 
of their possible population, which might have anbsisled at 
the same time on the fourth part of the earth, would have 
been s vast multiple of theii present nuinher. 

On this point we have sufficient data to reason correctly 
from. From rfl that history presents to us, we may justly 
conclude that the earth never had, at one time, a larger pro- 
portion of human kind than it now possesses. . 

Maite Brun has reckoned ih« present population of the 
world St sir hundred and fifty millions ; lome think it mora, 
and others calculate it to be lesa.* It is in Europe that we 
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I expect the grPHler esiiclness lo bg attainable, — bul 
ion distinguiflSed atntiatical inquirera differ also on thu 
no leas than foitt-flvo millions.' If we lake an average me- 
dnuD betweeD the highest end the lowest emimenttiona thai 
have been mentioned, we shall find that from seven hoadrBd 
10 eight hundred millions will be the nainber thence derirH- 
hie 1 and this general eBtimatiOD nuty be taken as a vei) 
probable amount. I believe that the earth never has con- 
tained so large a population as this, until within the hist fiA} 
OF one hundred years. 

These caUulations entitle ub lo say, that the lugeat num- 
ber o( human beings which the Creator, from the beginnind 
of our world to the present do;, has intended to be upon i1 
e tuue, hu not exceeded seven or eight hundred 
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take it as the number for which he had ti 
ble surface. 

But how much of onr globnlar superficies would such ■ 
number require for their residence and support! We can 
judge of this from many circumstances. The two ialandi 
of Great Bntain and Ireland contain twenty-four millioni| 
of human beings. Multiply this by thirty, and n 
seven hundred and twenty. Therefore thirty limea i 
apace of soil as Great Britain and Ireland comprehend, wau| 
be eutHieienl for the maintenance of seven hundred a 
twenty milLona of human beings, hving as the people 
these islands generally do. Now these islanda compriae 
area, altogether, of one hundred and eighteen thoosand (U 
hundred and aiitj miles, t This space multipf ''. " 
will amount to three miilians five hundred and fifty-ll 
thousand eight hundred square mites. Thus, for 
fottable support of seven hundred and twenty millions oj 
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- JDU toes, Jike^be inhabitants ar deal Gritnin and Ire- ^^H 

land, no more than about three millions and b half square .^^^H 

miles of outface would be requisite. Now, in tfae fonr quap- ^^^H 

tert o( our globe, the whole of actual land surface wtucb it ,^^^H 

presents to us has been stated to he a little more than ARj- ^^^H 

one tnillians of aqusre oiileB,' though some suppose It may ^^^ 

hfl a little mnti^ :+ hnt on either Bfimnntntinn. wp wn that i 



ipntation, we sea that 
nleenlh part of out present dty land 



would be quite enough of caltivablt ^ 

one lime, tbe greatest amount of human population which 

has hitherto been penniLIed to be, contemporaoeauslj, upon 

We have another indication of the portion which anch an 
amount of mankind would requite, in the pupulation and e^ 
tent of China, The amount of its inhabitants his been tb- 
riouily iluted from three hundred and thirty millions to one 
hundred and forty-liTB ;t but the laleet enumeration, which 
has been taken from the otBciii) census of the Chinese gov- 

* " The Diioii or the loiu great dmaiaoi oT the world i« as fDllDwi, la 
Enortri, wjlhiisWei 3,433,000 

TlwiilHiiiicludlniNliwH'alliti'dBndPalyrjetii 4!a<lu!aui 

Norm diKo'", '.'.,'.'.'.'. lajmlooo 

Iilinda im,<jm 

flnealaul (mjiiiasid) 030,1X0 

Total HnBre mlka . 91,313,000" 

Sap. Ed. Bnnyc. r. lOa 

1,000 mllu in lenfili and 4,DUU jn breailib, nhicli, lania^nK a legulat 
Ngon, wiialil fin 34,000,(IU0 aiDani milee ; bii. In HnildenulDn or the 
imUky im|ul3rUi», • »iiB<,lon)iIe dejaoilaa mail t« mada."— Murra;'i 
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crnment, and wliich has all the certainty that such authorized 
and inquisitorial investigations possess, places the number 
at above three hundred and sixty jnillions.* Its territorial 

* An Anglo-Chinese Kalendar, published recently in China, states that, 
according to a census taken in 1813, under the authority of the Emperor 
Kea-kin.?, the official returns carried the population orChina to 302,447,183 
souls. M. Gutzlaff has adopted this as the most certain account of the 
real population of this surprisingly extensive empire. 



Provinces. 


No. of Individuals. 


Chihle 


27,900,871 


Shaittuong 


28,95H-f4 


Shanse . 


14.004,210 


Ilouan 


23,037,171 


Keangisoo 


37.843,501 


Oanhwuy 


34,108,059 


Keangse 


30,42fi,099 


Fuhkeen 


. . 14,777,410 


Formosa, natives . 


1.748 


Chekeang 


20,256.7S4 


Hoopih . . . . 


27,370.098 


Hoonan . . . . 


18,652,507 


Bhense . 


10,207,256 


Kansuh . 


15,193,125 


lUrkul and Oroumtsi 


lfi|,750 


Bzechuen 


21.435,078 


Kwangliing, or Canton 


19.174,030 


Kwang-se 


7.313.805 


Yunnan . . . . 


5.5G1,.*}20 


Kweichow 


5,288,219 


Shtnking, or Lecouhing . 


942,003 


Kirin . . . . 


307,781 


Turfan Lebnor 


700 


Individuals 


. 361,693.679 


Also the following families : 


Families. 


Kihlung-keang, or Teetcil 


aar . . . 2,398 


Tungliae, or Kokonor 


7,842 


Foreign Tribes under Kan 


sul . . . 20,728 


Ditto — ditto Suti 


;huen . . 72.374 


Thibetan Colonies . 


4,8V9 


Eie and its Dependancos 


C9.044 


rurfun and I^bnor 


2,551 


Russian Border 


1,900 




188,326 
4 



Individuals, four in each family 753.V04 

Add Individuals . . . 361,09/.879 

Total Individuals . . 362.447,183 

"The above table is copied from the Companion to the Anglo-C 
Kaleodar for 1832, edited by Jno. Hoib . MoTt\fto\\^V^^.^«»wo^ l^t . ^c 
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r^WlSnt has aleo been DfEcially declared tu be one million two 
luDidTed and ninety-eight square nuies.* If this spacB is 
■ufficient foi the retidence and nurtura of three bundled and 
sixlji naillions of human beings, then twice that atnouut, or 
about two iDJIIions and a half square mileis of superficial area, 
would mainlain twice that number, or the seven hundred atui 
twenty millians who we have supposed may be now existing 
on th^ eoTlh ; but this would be only one twentieth pait of oai 
pteaent dry land ; and tharefoia one Iweutielh pBtl, of what 
the Cr^^r has assigned to be land on our surface, would suf- 
fice 10 maintain all the human beings upon il, living as the 
Chinese nation do -, and lliis space would be only one eigh- 
tieth part of the whole globular SRperlicies. If we even sup- 
pose the present quantity of mankind to be one thousand 
miUJon«, then less than four nuUiona of square mdes of sur- 
face would support them on an equality with the Chinese, 
or less than a liflielh portion of the entire circumference. 

Thus one sixteenth only of what is dry land would be snf- 
'' ' ' ' " stinj population, living as the people of 



Britain i 



1 Ireland do, ot one t« 
Chinese are occupying it 
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tmount of the Chinese populaUon what it 
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■--- ited that China alone, properly 

;on5iderabia inulliphcalion of all 
11 upon the earth ;t a conclusion 
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LomlilueiiiadliiriiKniediDLardMuiiirme; 
usd 1ft 1,398,000 squirs miles.—Murray's 
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that will seem not unwarranted, if we consider the very de- 
fective state of the Chinese agriculture, notwithstanding the 
parade of imperial patronage which is annually given to it 
by the state festival, in which the emperor himself is exhib- 
ited guiding the plough.* So that in fact, on this calcula- 
tion, a fifth part of the surface of China, or a one hundredth 
portion of the dry land on the globe, would be space enough 
to clothe and feed the highest amount of human beings that 
have been living at the same time on our earth. 

But even a far less proportion of surface would be ade- 
quate to this purpose ; for we find from the calculation of 
others who have attended to statistical subjects, that no 
larger a space than six times the two British islands would 
maintain all the people now on the earth. A section of a 
continent of this size, or six islands like Great Britain and 
Ireland, would be enough for this purpose, t 

We see, then, how much larger a land surface was pro- 
vided for us, by the result of the dehige, tlian we have ever 
needed, and how unfounded are ail the apprehensions that 
the human race will ever overflow their earthly habitation. 
Away, then, with those declamations on this subject, by 

northern, allowing each person two pounds a day ; while an acre of cotton 
will clothe 200 or 300 persons."— Trav. China, 577, 8. 

Mr. Sadler adds: " These fticts show us that, cultivated to the utmost, 
China would clothe and Teed^ve times as many human beings as, pro- 
bably, inhabit the whole world.**— Sadler, Law. Fop. vi. p. 596. 

* *'Ue Guignessays he travelled through whole districts, of which no 
portion was thrown into cultivation. Malto Brun observes, that even on 
the road from Pckin to Canton, there are extensivo tracts in a state of 
nature; while the western provinces, according to the acconnt of the 
Chinese, contain a still larger extent of barren land. Forests of immense 
I extent are known to exist in China." Mr. Barrow describes many exten- 
sive wastes and uncultivated districts through which he passed, p. 70, 514 
533, 535, 554 : " Indeed we are assured that a very considerable proportior 
of the.richest land, perhaps, in the whole empire, is suffered to remain a 
unproductive waste."— Surlier, p. 5%, 0. Mr. Abel mentions the san' 
imperfect husbandry : *' much land capable of tillage is left neglected, ar 
I mean land capable of that kind of tillage which is understood by tl 
inhabitants. I qflen noticed portions of land, even in the vicinity of c( 
tagea and villages, remaining waste, for no other conceivable reason th 
because its cultivation was unnecessary totlic sup)>nriof the neighbour 
inhabitants."— Abel, Narr. Journey to China, p. 204. 

t The statement was thus : The united kingdom contains 74,000, 
of acres, of which 64,000,000 are susceptible of cultivation. Half an a 
with ordinary attention, yields corn enough for one individual, and 
acre will feed a horse. Henm the united kingdom could mair 
J'20,000,000 of nconle, and also 4,000.000 horses.— Edinb. rscw PhU. . 

eept.isas. 
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vluch Providence has been ao often and so unjustly nl- 
Ucked, and in wKich [he ^ueralous feeiingi of even good 
men have aomoliraes indulged ;■ all Briaing from the habit 
of looking B.t Iho ways and worta of the Ahnighty. not nc- 
cording to their realities and u a «oiind ju<%ment wonid 
dictate, but acrording to our changing theoties, personal 
humour, or, someiiniea. of our aplenelic pertnibBLiona. Ws 
darken our mindu luid depteas oi 
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n Deity or n; 
1 part of our enlirB globular 
Kirface would have been ampia space for maintaining, in 
every period, the lit^tcontemporaaeoua populalionB which 
have been hitherto upon il, our Creator, in unoosing to hare 
no greater number of co-eiisting; human beings on it, and 
yet lo have the surface of tlieir abode fifty-nine or forty- 
nine times more extenaire than they would need for (heir 
comfortable accomuiodation, show* lo na that he had other ob- 
jects in view than our saatentatioii, when he determined 
upon the state and composition of our superficial ground, 
that were to follow the dilurian commotion. 

Of Ihrae fourths of our circumlerence, we perceive that 
his intention was, that it should in fact be a world of being 
in our globe, very different from that world of being which 
ho has fortnsd and destined to be on land. For the ocean, 
with Its branches, which he hoa diffused oyer this great 
portion, is like a new world of it« own pecuhar kind, both 
in its subatanoe and in ila living coutents. Their waters 
cover an area of one hundred and forty-five millions and 
sii hundred thousand square miles,! He has dirided this 
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into five great basins, communicating -with each other, — the 
Pacific, the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, with the Arctic and 
Antarctic, each of unequal dimensions, besides some minor 
seas, as the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the Baltic ;* 
of these, the Pacific alone occupies a superficial space 
larger than the whole mass of dry land.t Yet the fewest 
rivers discharge into it the waters from the land.f It is 
distinguished for its coral formations^ and beautiful islands. il 
It has the remarkable circumstance of being some feet lower 
than the Atlantic in the ebb of its tide.lT The Atlantic 
is but half the extent of the Pacific — ^yet it spreads over 
twenty-eidit millions of square miles, exclusive of inland 
seas.** The Indian is about two thirds the expanse of 

difference between the axis of the earth, which is 25 miles. If, therefore, 
we suppose the mean depth to be two miles, the cubic contents will be 
290,000,000 cubic miles of water."— Suppl. Enc. Brit. p. 166. 

* *^ The Pacific, the largest, separates America ftom Asia ; the Atlantic 
separates Europe from America ; the Indian Ocean separates Asia and its 
isles from Africa; the Arctic or North Polar Basin encompasses tbie 
North Pole ; and the Antarctic the South."— lb. 

t *' The Pacific Ocean is 11,000 miles in length (Vom east to west, and 
8,000 broad. From Cape Horn to the head of the Bay of Bengal, a ram- 
part of mountains, containing the highest chains in the world, is arrang^ 
round this sea at a greater or less distance flrom its shores. An inner and 
broken chain extends fVom Alyaaka to New Holland ; and this chain, with 
the rocky mountains and Andes, seems placed on one continuous Tein of 
igneous matter, for they include the most numerous and active volcanoes 
in the world.'*— lb. 

X ** Though this basin forms more than one third of the whole ocean, 
it certainly does not receive more than one eighth of the whole river 
water."— lb. 

^ " On the western side, and between the tropics, its surface is studded 
with innumerable groups of islands, all remarkably small, and consisting 
generally of coral reefs, rising up like a wall iVom unknown depths, and 
emerging but very little above the sea, — the work of myriads of minute 
insects, whose incessant labours are thus gradually creating new lands in 
the bosom of ihe ocean." — lb. They seem to begin their structures upon 
the base of submarine and, probably^ volcanic elevations. 

II " 'ihe Pacific Ocean, in consequence of the wide expanse of its surfhee, 
is remarkably exempt from storms, except near its mountainous shores. 
Its small isles, in which the heat of the torrid zone is mitigated by so vast 
a body of water, enjoy perhaps the most delicious climate in the world." — 
lb. p. 167. 

IT *' The Pacific at low tide is six feet and a half lower than the Atlantic. 
At high tide, the Pacific rises one foot .061, and the Atlantic .058 feet above 
their usual level."- Bull Univ. April, 1831, p. 87. 

** " The length is about 8500 miles ; its breadth, which in the latitude 
of 52<> N. is 1800 miles, and near the equator 2100, spreads out at the 
northern tropic to 5400, iitcluding the Mexican Gulf. Its southern divis- 
ion does m^ contain one smgle deepmYeuot ocA\siaxAQ!( vo?} tBAi!aa3L>&dA\ 
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'■^tfi,' wliile tlie AsTiRCTrc occupies a wider sutface than li)»^ 
Atbintic.1 The Arclie Uasin is (he Tror.en Ocean. 

a great put of the space wi ihin Ihe seventieth paralUll \ 
■■ most inlereelingly disclosed to ua by Captain ParryV ] 
contageouB vovageB, but, from itx ice, baa not been foiuid 
pervious to any passage, nor is evsi likelv to bo s 
Of the minor seas, the Medittihrasian is the 
potWnt, anil embraces an area, Ver^ nearly, of 1,(KI0,01HI 

The BLiPt SRi and Sea ofAioph diBcharge their supor- 
fliraiu waters into the ModitBimnean. Thej' oci^upy a su- 
perficial space of 170.(100 miles ; but receiving the waters 
of a surface five times aa large as their own, they have a 
conitant eRIux. 

The BALTIC, ISOO Diilea long, pr^aenls a tpace of 176,000 
square miles, including the Cattegat ; and receiving the 
waters of a surface nearly file times as large M its own, it 
has sn efflux ciurenl, and its waters are remarkably feeah. 
Its mean depth is 60 fathoms. The North Sea apieadi 
over an extent of 180,0(10 square milea, from Calaia to Ork- 
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less than that of the whole hemisphere of the globe, they 
may be also taking place in other regions where they have 
not yet been attended to.* The same fact occurs also in 
the Caspian ; as if the waters on the earth were, from some 
cause or other not yet discerned, actually diminishing. t 

Upon that one fourth of our globular circumference which 
the Creator appointed to be the land portion of our surface, 
he was pleased to cause those interesting collections of the 
watery fluid which we call Lakes. They are distinguished 
from the oceanic liquid by being fresh water instead of salt, 
unless they are near a saline soil. They are " among those 
natural objects which contribute, in the highest degree, to 
the picturesque beauty of the earth's surface. Like the sea, 
they exercise a beneficial influence on the climate and soil, 
by moderating the extremes of heat and cold, and by diflPd- 

'*' I allude to the facts, that the sea has been recently observed to be 
retiring, both ft-om the coasts of China and n-om those o( the Baltic. Of 
the former, M. GutzIaflT writes, on his voyage in 1832, of the island of 
Formosa, " The sea recedes fVom the land so rapidly, that many harbours, 
once good, are now inaccessible even for small junks. The land latterly 
is increased to such a degree, that large shoals have become visible all along 
the coast, and the approach to it is consequently dangerons.*^ — Gutz. 
Joum. Voy. p. 204. So on the coast of China itself, in January, 1833, on 
the north coast of Chckeang, in lat. 30^ 37% "The whole coast A-om tte 
Yellow river is very flat. The sea is everywhere receding from the land ; 
BO that the flats formed along the shore, which are dr>' at low water, con- 
stitute a barrier to the whole coa(<t, and are gradually becoming arable 
soil.'' — lb. p. 429. He mentions the same of the coast of Fuhkeen : " The 
sea seems here to be receding, for the lands belonging to this people ten 
years ago were sea, and are yearly increasing in extent." — lb. p. 171. 

As to the Baltic, the Commercial Gazette of St. Petersburgh. of 28th 
May, 1834, states, — " It has been remarked, that during the last 20 years 
tlie water in this port has become connicierably lowered !" It adds, ** The 
lakes of Denmark have sunk so low, that some of them are almost entirely 
without water. It is incontestable that the mainland wauhed by the Baltic 
is enlarging ; that the rivers and lakes diminish in depth : that banks are 
fornung in the seaports; and that sooner or later the inhabitants of the 
shores of this sea will be driven to dig canals, and perhaps to lay down 
iron rail-roads, in order to maintain their commerce. "-> It was mentioned 
at the meeiinsr of the British Association of Science in September, 1834, 
that Mr. Lycil, who had recently returned (Vom a tour in Sweden, had 
ascertained that the land on the coast of Sweden has within the last 
hundred years gauied somewhat mure than three feet.— Athen. 1834, 
p. 698. 

t Lieut. Burnes visited this inland sea in 1832, and remarks, "There 

is a prevalent belief that the waters on the southern side of the Caspian 

have been receding. During these twelve years they have retired about 

three hundred yards, of which I have ocular proof."— Buroes- Tray. 

JBokhara, v. ii. p. 122. 
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g humid vapours over the land."* Wc have two granil 
mtuiais al Inliea in the old continent. The one accompuiiea 
Ihe great Alpine girdle. t The other begins ai the loww 
shDrea of Holland, and extends to Bheting's SttiitiJ 

Afnca has bnt feiT lakes, except in ita central rcgioai 
But in America s chain of lakes, thongh generally auialh 
d»n thoM of the old world, accompanieB the Andes ; whila 
in its northern hemisphere, "the regions round Hudson's 
Bay present a multitude of lakes, correeponding in number, 
character, and geogtBtihical situation, witli those which elurt 
ttu Ahoroa of the Baltic and Frozen Ocean. "^ The Caefun 
ti the largest lake in the worldi and has much of the charac 
ter of an inland aea.ll It le m^t remarkable for the exlra- 
ordinarf luwness of its surface, by which it is distinguished 
Itom all the other lakes and leas in the world, and for vrhicll 
no satisfactory reason has yet been given. T There are two 
!i hare become [leculiarly interealing lo. 
from the Impressive ciicumstancei mict) i 
have been connected with them — ^the lake of GennesajreSi 
m Galilee, and the Dead Sel, which has so much artested 
the notice of all ages liy its unparalleled stale and nature. 
This, however, waa formed some centuries after the deluge ; 
but the other arose from that event.'* The depths of the 
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lakes in Boma mounlainoaB districls ate aflen n 

gTBBt." 

A conBiderable proportion of the land lerriloiy of tha 
globfi has boon destined, since the deluge, lo be occnpi^d 
6j rivers. It is the aeaignpd office of these, lo convey to 
the >es that portion of the rain walera filliog upoo the 
eaith whirh dons not pais off bj evaporatioa, or go to 
Dourieh argsnic bodies. They invsHably occupy the lowe«t 
parta of the surface of the districtB, from which their traters 
tm deriTcd.t Their channela are generally the work of 
their . own eurrnnta ; and if the new eurfaco deposited by 
the deluge obliterated any auch cavities in the antedUuTial) 
world, then all out rivers muBt have been eicavated by these 
■treatns Bubeequent to tliat event. None can in this view 
eUim a higher chranoiogy.t Striding indications of (he aelf- 




a vau:AHia appeanncfi. Anunf Vat pflbblea of il* than wem^loeta ot 

IttiisvlilnwerBHIIeitwIlliKoUu. Nnuve gold ngi niund ben Itrrmorlr' 

■KTlpt ijiHia of bacMniiai."— Dr. Clarko-B Travota. 
• " Thai of Loch Nen, on Itio line of ihe Calodanian Canal, Is ISO blh- 

BB, ietwsen Iho liUiud™ of Dover and Invemen.. The bollom of Uw 
LilIBgraineTa, al Ibe delMli ofj (I laiboniB, irachM (Tom iho bl«I] plslaau 
Sue. B't?™p.*](». ° otian™. - 

T"Thowifl>Irtcasaro«iU«J Ihelr iamni, Tte taalii H bonnijed liv 
high land, whicHmomeUijimmoumniima.. ThewalerdMrendingftiw. 



, ^^'IlMfiirin and appeaiaius dC ilTn.cimum \saA.vi tlu codcIbbM, 
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■gwicy of (he waterr lorronls, from llie higher grounds, 
forming Iheie riven, may be traced, and have been notiwA 
in severaj parts ot tiie world,* Kiveis, tlifitefom, ti ~ "~ 
have been at tliey aie, inuneiliitely uftei the flood ; but 
have taken seveiid sges to form into what they now are 
not more than odf usual chronology allowi, for when i 
accnmulile!, Ihe force of its eollected weight is so tre 
lioos, thai it has burst Ibrough rocks with an ' ' 
suddenness when least e:tpected, and made a cnasm m a 
moment, and a chanoel rapidly aftetward. ¥et some 
IheoriBts prefer 10 allow some ihouaands of years (or such 

Besidas carrying off the superflooua waters from the land, 
rivers perform tlie most important office of fertilizing the 
districts through which Ihey now. "Wherever there is water, 
there are vegetatioo, life, and beauty. Even sandy deserts 
became, as we have remarked, sfols of nutrition and jileas- 
aniness, where any sprin" or river moistens iha surface. 
Rich ptodscis accompany their banks, efliisions, inundations, 
and neighbourhood. The country which abounds with them 
is ever fertde and prosperous, and when once inhabited and 
cultivated, is dietin^ianed by its opulence and population. 
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They are always one of the greatest physical blessings thai 
Providence confers upon the land which they adorn. 

The space they occupy varies in different countries, but 
amounts altogether to a very large aggregate.* 

But although the river-courses have been formed by the 
forcing action of these massive waters, where natural causes 
would so operate, yet we must consider these as always 
acting in subordination and conformity to the directing will 
and purpose, and to the accomplishment of the designs of 
the general Creator. They are too important in their results 
to have been left anywhere to chance, and indeed could not 
be so ; for as they always flow from high ground to lower, 
they could not be everywhere, unless the surface had been 
previously so framed as to cause them to take place. If 

* The following table has been made of some of the most considerabi* 
rivers on the glolM, taking the length of the Thames as the fixed ratio of 
comparison : — 



EUROPB. 






Area of Basin 


Rivers. 




Length. 


in English miles 


Thames 




. 1 . 


5,500 


Rhine . 




. 44 . 


70,000 


Loire . 




. 4 . 


48,000 


Po . . • 




n . 


27,000 


Elbe . . 




. ^ . 


60,000 


Vistula . . 




: ti : 


76,000 


Danube 




310,000 


Dnieper 




. 7i . 


200,000 


Don . . 




. 7i . 


205,000 


A,8U. 








WolM . . . 
Euphrates . 




. J4 


520.000 




. n . 


230,000 


Indus 




. 114 . 


400,000 


Ganges . 




. 10 . 


420,000 


Kangtse, China . 




. 214 . 


760,000 


Amour, Ch. Tartary 




. 16 . 


900.000 


Lena, As. Russia . 




. 134 . 


960,000 


Oby... ditto 




. 15 


1,300,000 


RICA. 








Nile . 


• 


. 184 . 


500,000 




(but uncertain.) 




America. 








St. Lawrence, including 






Lakes . 


• 


. 224 . 


600,000 


Mississippi . 


• 


. 19 . 


1,368,000 


Plata . 


• 


. 134 • 


1,240,000 


Amazon, not including 






Araguay 


• 


. %L\ . 


2,177,000 



"Eiivc^t 'ftftX.^.'^A^. 
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'the earth had been, ts aome ancienl phllasophera thought, a 
flat lable, or a hnllow disli, il woald hiive been no iimoanaa 
awaiDp ot inundation ; but no rivets could hiivG arieen to 
caiTj uff the congregated watera. For ihese to be, il was 
neceBEBTjr that the nurfacB abould be varied into highland and 
low land ; and tliia Tariatian requires due preceding foreaight 
and sdap^iou, that it might ha in such places, and of anctl 
looal degieee and conliimily, aa would suit with the inleoded 
liabilation, popuUuon, inteccaurse, deatinati 



■nd WBlfare of a 



nkind. 



For as to the graater rivers, we may believe, from the 
, nwgiiilude of their effect and utility, that they wete specially 
plinneJ and appointed, and therefore, if natural causes ware 
nuufficient to produce iheir channeli, such additiunal ei 
tiona of power as were necessaiy to cause them, were 
plied when required. 

All these preparationa and modificaliona have been ad- 
mirably made and adjusted to each other; and from thai* 
well-arranged and well-proporlianed provieions, eai^ Is that j 
self iceable and pleasing abode for both men and animata, i 
which we find it to be. Such elevations and decSritiM | 
have been eveiywhere produced, as would be aubaeivienl U 
this result ; and these must have been in ths contemplation 
of the Daily during the diluvian aubfidence and depoaiw, 
and have been then effectuated by the supeiinlending in- 

The effect and uaea of the ocean are so inlarmingled 
with what the human race ate easBntially concerned with, 
that they could not have lived as they have done, if at all, 
without it. It forms a most important comparlmeiit of our 
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terrestrial economy. It separatee, and yet unites, mankind. 
It keeps nations apart from each other, and in mutual igno- 
rance and seclusion, so long as they are to be unknown and 
unvisiced by each other. But it also presents the easiest 
channel of their communications and intercourse together, 
as soon as the time arrives in which they are to have mutual 
dealings and intercourse. By the protracted separation, 
each is preserved in its distinctness, until grown up into its 
designed peculiarities ; and is caused to remain in them 
until the diversity is sufficiently formed in body, habits, and 
in mind. Then when the variety is secured, they are, as 
the intended period arrives, brought, by a train of directed 
causes, or influencing incidents, into mutual contact and 
knowledge. 

The ocean is likewise a vast agent in the production of 
clouds and winds, and all the electrical changes of the at- 
mosphere ; for the largest quantity of aqueous evaporation 
is ever rising from it. It is the home of the great fish 
world, and the natural bed and soil for all the testaceous 
genera and coral animals, for the cetaceous tribes, the 
marine animalculae, and for classes of vegetation peculiarly 
its own. For these innumerable myriads of organized life, 
it has, therefore, been created, as well as for the agencies 
and phenomena which it occasions to the inanhnate depart- 
ments of our earth. * Man only traverses it ; he would, 
probably, inhabit it, with a large portion of his multiplying 
population, if its rolling billows, and currents, and agitating 
tempests, did not unfit it for any comfortable or permanent 

* Tbe following remarks on the ocean are just and intelligent : 
"It is the great fountain of ttaotte vapours which replenish our lakes 
and streams, which dispense fertility to the soil, and clothe the surface 
with luxuriant vegetation. By its salntary action on the atmosphere, it 
tempers the extremes of opposite seasons and climates. It affords an 
inexhaustible supply of animal food and of salt, a substance of the 
utmost value to human life. 

" As the great highway of commerce, it connects the most distant 
parts of the globe ; and afibrds the advantages of fi-ee and abundant 
communication to nations, which mountains and dosert.<i seem to have 
separated from each other. Its shores have been in every age the great 
seats of civilization: in all the great continents, rudeness and barbarism 
grow upon us as we advance into the interior. The contral regions of 
Asia and Africa, from their want of inland seas like the Baltic, or navi- 
gahle riven like the Ama7X)n, will be the last portion of the habitable 
globe over which the arts wi\l cx\«bA tt»vt cro^Vw?— Y^bb. lirtiL. Sw^qU 
166. 



inhabitition. Some birds of Ihe aqualir kind resort to il for 
food Mill pleasure ; and. tbe psiiguin, so curious far bei ar- 
ranged societies and vast colonial multiplicaUcm, is found to 
use Bed enjoy it more apacioualy than v land bird could have 

We find also many other jjjaciea of birds hovering otar 
the seas at conaidetable distances from land :t and we know 
thai the lortuiss order a&vigate them tu remote shores for 

CBntal puiposes.t A large species of the serpent claas 
alao been noticed in ssveral parts of it.f 
Facts like Iheae indicate that lbs ocean has been made 
for the use and enjoyment of aeyeral orders of the animal 
kingdom, as well as for objects connected with human tiaos- 
actkins and improvementa ; Indeed far mote Un what is un- 
portant and interesting to the other classes of animated 
nature, than for our race, though the king of all. It is 
associated with our convenience ; but it is daily fuIfiUing 
designs and ends with which we hate no itumedjate coo- 
One grand purpose it is always promoting, and this i^ 
that it kindles itresislihly in every miud which views it, iho 
emotion and sentiment of sublimity ; a feeliiig of vastneis 
of oitent and moving power ; a perception of grandeur, 
combined with the most attractive beauty, when ibe sun- 
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bright calm is adorning its radiant and slumbering waves ; 
and of terrific majesty and agitating horror, when the storm 
throws np its waves, and hurls their foaming masses with a 
resistless fury, as if destruction were acting in a living form, 
and rushing determinedly to overwhelm us. Nothing more 
fully impresses man with a conviction of his personal help- 
lessness, and comparative feebleness, when confronted with 
the forces of surrounding nature ; nor more compels him to 
feel, that power, infinitely greater than his own, is ever sub- 
sisting above and about him, to which he is completely sub- 
jected, and against which he is hnpotent to struggle. He 
may give this never-dying power what denomination he 
chooses ; but it forces him, by the ocean tempest, by the 
aerial whirlwind, and by the appalling thunder, to feel the 
certainty of its existence, and the tremendous possibilities 
of its agency. If he be wise, he will recognise it as the 
herald, and representative, and proclaimer of the Deity 
himself, and as the sensorial proof that he exists, and reigns, 
and actuates, and providentially governs ; for the more ter- 
rible the agitation of the winds, and waves, and hghtning 
appear, and by their effects prove themselves to be, the 
more evidence they give to our eysight and judgment, how 
speedily they would spread ruin and desolation through ma- 
terial nature, and over man's human world, if no superintend- 
ing and controlling mind watched and limited their agency. 
The safety of our much-compounded globe, and of ourselves, 
depends every hour on the judgment and vigilance with which 
all the active forces of nature are coerced, guided, adjusted, 
and regulated, so that they never shall operate to proiTuce 
general evil or universal destniction, or any more than the 
penniited portion of cither ; and yet without the guardian 
administrator, and according to their own ungoverned and 
unrestricted properties and natural restlessness, it is obvious 
that in no long series of time, those impetuosities and col- 
lisions, if self-actuated only, would shake and shatter all 
things into fractures, confusion, and death.* 

* The ocean, like the rest of material •ature, has been created with 
the same divine taste Tor beauty, and exhibition of beauty to us, even 
in the appearances beneath its mighty waters. The foilowing picture 
has been given of the N<)KTiib:KN SSk-As : — 

** Nothing can be more surprising and beautiful than the singular 
clearness of the water of the Nonhcra iSoas. 
"A« we passed slowly ovet ft» »\iit^Wj\\»\i«xvw^^N«\sifcV\«?»viMi 
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s a device of ihe Almighly, which, when 
emcniteil, bj placing the le^is in thsir ptesenl positions and 
difiusioii. gave to his proridBnce the easj means and powar 
of dislributing the nslions of which he meant hia human 
populalion to coaaist, in such localitiea, and with such con- 
ueiioDs and inBotaliona, anil immediate oi fiituie retationi. 
Ha hia progresBiTe plan reqiiiied. CotonizstLon b; coaating 
voyages, more oc less dlslunt, became thus alwavs practicar- 
ble. It was never difficult to, transport small bodies for new 
settlements, by lioals or larger vesaela. It waa easy, hy ad- 
verse winds, to waft some of these to greater remoteness, ot 
to other pointi than they themselves intended. All such 
could be kept aloaf from others as long as his designs le- 
quircd ; nai as they enlarged into tribes, or cities, and atalei, 

aoeh farther ciiongea and circnmstances as he meant to 

Far as none conld traterBC the ocean but those who ap- 
plied tltem^elves to the art and practice of navigation, and 
became thereby muritiiBe states, it was only such as he led 
to be of this description, which could visit those that were 
raised and flouriihing in the nJisUnt regions of the earth. 
Tims the first power which ho produced of this sort was the 
Fhemcian, whose navigating tendencies were enlarged by 
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their offspring, the Carthaginians. The Greeks, in their 
Cretan and other isles of the Cyclades and Egean sea, 
•were the next nation which was formed to haye the mari- 
time propensity : and these soon spread their territorial set- 
tlements, till they became extensive colonizers on the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont above them ; and in no long time, 
also in lower Italy, and Sicily, and France. To these, in 
due time, the Romans succeeded, though with less activity, 
and with but little taste for commercial navigation. 

But when his new plans for the improvement of our Europe 
began to open, then several of its countries were induced, 
by the stimulus and necessities resulting from the Crusades, 
to cultivate their shipping, and to attempt distant voyages. 
The Hanse Towns, Italians, Flemings, and, in time, our 
English forefathers, were actuated by these impulses ; yet 
always restrained and governed as the purposes of the Great 
Ruler required. / 

But when the time arrived for his causing the remoter 
nations of the earth to become known to us, we know his- 
torically, that of all the states of Europe bending their at- 
tention to maritime concerns, it was the Portuguese who 
were selected to pass the Cape of Good Hope, and discover 
the ocean passages to India and China ; as it was the Spanish 
nation who, in like manner, were urged and conducted to 
make the Americas known to the civilized world, and to 
be^n our relations with them. 

The Dutch were then made the next most distinguished 
people for these distant navigations in the Asiatic seas ; as 
England became also on the Atlantic, for the purposes of 
planting a new race of mankind of her national species on 
the shores of North America. Thus the ocean was made 
the peculiar means in the hands of Providence of keeping 
away from both Eastern Asia and the Americas, those 
nations whom it did not choose to plant there, or to have 
frequent intercourse with them ; anu of leading over it to 
them, such as it was its will and suited its designs should 
have the dealings and settlements from which others were 
withheld. At present, the British nations have been raised 
to the colonial and governmental ascendency in India, Aus- 
tralia, Polynesia, South and West Africa, and in the eastern 
frontiers of North America; while the populations of the 
Spanish race are permitted to occupy and retain the South 



Ill conlinenl ; every one moved aa ihfl Great Director ] 
and Jed, and lUl fiillitliiig his wise and prospectiva | 
a, aiid sdvancing hia grand nlteiior eoda. 



LETTER XXII. 



uoriDiu Risuof and Vtiuntrirr—Tlir Surfacr sriuluaUi/ Jilted iolUi 
Local Gcofrapk). 

My DEm So», 

The «CiIo of the human race, from the tiraa that any 
lutticea of their trantietions appear, hui never been Ihat of one 
onitad commnnity ot empire, Thej have always appeared 
divided into muij insulated populations, living apart from 
each other, and remnining in distinct and separate iHbes or 
nations ; moat of thsm unluiomi to the others, and uaaally 
hostile to each other, or ever ready to be so, froDi alarm, 
suspicion, or provocatioa. This is the historical fact, and 
from its occuirence and continaation. v?e can hiive uo diffi- 
coltv in marking it aa a part of the diiine plan as to human 
nature, that mankind should be thus divided ; should multi- 
ply in separated populations ; should rarely unite and amal- 
gamalfl ; and that, by this arnmgement, each ahotild grow 
up into those peculiar species and madificationa of moral and 
intellectual being whicli they severally display ; and that the 
maintenance of their distinguishing [Muiioularities ahoulcl ba 
asNsted bv their mutual foara, jealouaies, or fliaiikea. 

What Ui« actual evcnta thus exhibit tn certainty to us, the 
Mosaic history accounts for ; presents the origin of it to our 
view, and aacnbea it to the aame cause to which our reoaon 
TSfara it— the divine determination. It waa the special wHl 
and appnintment of God, that such should be the alate of 
human kind after the deluge : and it is noted to have begun 
about c a e subsiding of the waterv a^tations. 

Tlia SUB a p ti on wu<i)d not at Grat be chosen by ths 

Bubaistmg popu a on bu would be resisled by it, we may 

ilQm on owi ee nga assume. Like our sheep and eatilo, 

_-.aiid many a he c ^3 a o' birds, (tsh, and quadrupeds, nnd 
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even insects, man is an aggregating creature. Before savage 
habits and evil passions disunite us into mistrust or hostility, 
our race loves and seeks to associate together. The natural 
feelings, by invisible tendrils, intwine and attach us into 
social union ; fear as well as mutual sympathy inclines us to 
it ; and the afiinity which the renewed population, as spring- 
ing from one patriarch, had with each other, would concur 
with the moral sensibilities of their nature, to produce and 
perpetuate this effect, which at last cements all into such 
national cohesions and similarities that only external violence 
has been found of sufficient power, when once formed, to 
dissolve them. 

This sentimental tendency must have been strongly aug- 
mented by the political considerations of those who were 
bom into human Hfe after the deluge. Awe, and fear, and 
wonder, and long-continuing alarm would be in every bosom 
for a considerable time after the catastrophe, which could not 
but be, for many generations, the predommant subject of their 
thoughts and conversation. They would feel more safe from 
calamity by congregating together. They would dread new 
and unknown regions. They would be afraid to separate, 
lest disaster should attend them. They would hardly know 
where to be safe ; and therefore the historical fact which 
the Hebrew Genesis announces to us is quite natural, that 
they should resolve to live together as one people, and should 
found a city for their residence and social aggregation, that 
they might not separate. It is equally probable that in order 
to protect themselves from a recurrence of overwhelming 
waters, they should think of forming lofty edifices, in whose 
upper portions they might find a refuge against such inunda- 
tions as might rush upon the level plains.* The level of fif- 
teen cubits might have seemed surmountable by human in- 
genuity. 

But tliis determination to adhere together as one nation, 
and to become distinguished by remaining such, and thereby 
becoming in time a multitudinous and mighty population, was 
in direct opposition to the design of their Creator, in that part 
of the plan of human nature which was now to be carried 
into execution. This required that mankind should not 
grow up into one dense population, or be massed and con- 
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finsd into one vaat empire, living in a few overcrowded citioa, 
and ihetel))' occupying a very small pottion of the earth. It 
was not suited to the improiement of human nature, that 

should penade all the human race. It was not for the ad- 
innlBge of mankind that there ahould be only a Chinese form 
of human nature in the world. It was. therefore, the set- 
tled determination of the Creator, that as soon as the re- 
newed population became numeiona euough to be divided, 
diey should be disparted and moved into dislmct and sep- 
arated portions, which should be acatteted and placed at a ' 
distance from each other, uid, in these diftsrent IncatioDB, 
should gradually be formed into many vaneties of mind, man- 
ners, and occupation!, and be kept aloof from each other 
imlil these diiersiliea vrere aectued and established ; and 
afterward should only have that sort of intercaiUTBe and re- 
lations with each other which the appointed economy of hu- 
man affairs should make expedient for the accomplishment 
of the purposes of the divine government. 

The united papulation resisted this intenlion, and pursued 
(heir own schemes to prevent the ordained division and dis- 
location ; and nothing leas than a anperhnman iQierpoaition 
couiti have efiectnaied the aeparation. But when this was 
reaolved upon, the mode chosen for realizing the divine pm- 
pose was one of simple, sagacious, and tnesiatible operation. 

Nothing unites associating niankind more naturally and 
more cordially than a limilarity of language. It creates a 
social relationship wherever it exists -, and the new race had 
conlinned, after the deluge, with this inleieating and effect- 
ive band of intellectual kinship.* Il was therefore to this 
that the divine agency was directed. This mental chain of 
aocaal alliance was broken up. A supernatural operation on 
Iheir vocal organs and memorial associations, separating the 
souDda of their utterance from Ibeir sensorial ideas, b> ' " 
IS to confound (his connexion, and to make cerlam pi 
unintelligible to the other, waa put in 
fusing fSect was instantaneouK, and the consequences d 
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cisive. Those who could understand each other would soon 
collect together, apart from the rest. Every one would 
separate from those who were incomprehensible by him. 
The awful change would be felt to be a production of divine 
power ; and being accompanied by a declaration of the 
great purpose for which it was inflicted, the wiser individ- 
uals would soon concur in the counsels of their better judg- 
ment, indeed of obvious common sense, and would recom- 
mend an immediate obedience to the requisition of that 
Omnipotence whom it was absurdity to oppose. The mode 
of execution was easy, by all who were intelligible to each 
other separating from those who were ndt so, and by those 
uniting into little societies who found they could harmonize 
together. As these would severally live most peaceably and 
comfortably by themselves, and therefore in a different lo- 
caUty from others, migrations of this sort would be resolved 
upon ; and suitable stations would be selected, either ac- 
cording to such divine suggestions as should be commu-: 
nicated, or according to such natural agencies and circum- 
stances as would then be operating to similar results. The 
divine purpose was thus accomphshed of causing them to 
settle in different colonizations.'*' 

What history and revelation thus concur to assure us did 
take place, we may perceive, by glancing at the geographical 
state of the earth, had been foreseen and provided for, 
when the configuration and condition of the surface were 
arranged and settled after the diluvian commotion. If we 
compare the geological face of the globe with this historical 
certainty of me division and dispersion of the human popu- 
lation into distinct and separated tribes and nations, and with 
their permanent continuance in this state, we shall be struck 
with the manifest adjustment of the one circumstance with 
the other. For as ground is prepared by human skill and 
industry to be a garden or fields of 'com, so was the sur- 
face of the earth put into those shapes and conditions which 
would correspond with these intended divisions of the human 

"* " So the Lord scattered them abroad flrom thence, upon the Hice of 
all the earth ; and they led off to build the city."— Gen. xi. 8. Of Eber*fl 
sons, *< the name of one was Peleg : for in his days was the earth di- 
vided.**-— Gen. X. 35. As the word Peleg signifles division, it is reasona- 
bly inferred that the disparting of mankind occurred at the period of his 

nativity, and Peleg was Xmn, Ui l\xe \Q\bX ^«u «&« v^ tlowL--Ib. 10. 

IS, 14, 16, 
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; Bud wliicb would aepniMe its pupuktions Uava 
:, and keep ihem in this slate, flail provenl them 
again intenoingling and am^amating. and fcom erei 
coming one people, one empire, one unifonn set and jdni- 
of aaairailiiwd human beings. 

The nonLinenlal land of the earth, that pail which the 
ocean waters did not covei, was therefore not made to be 
one level plain, one circuitous series of even surface, eveTy- 
nhere cultivable and everywhere acnessible, which the hu- 
man race might trarerBe with esse and cplerily, from notlh 
lo Bouth, or from east to west. Snch facilities of movement 
Mid jntBrconrse were retersed foe ihe later ageaiof the woild, 
ef which the present day seems in lie s commeiiEemenl, 
when art ajid science would be led lo surmounl the oppoaing 
obstacles of eatablished natm-e. Our canals, roads, ateajn- 
vesaeis, improved navigation, railroads, and other contrivances 
of safe and rapid motion, are overcoming distance and im- 
pedimenl, by the applicable reaource* of mechanical knowl- 
edge and eiperunental asaiduily, Bnt commmucalions, pas- 
sage, conveyance, travelling, uid marchiag urith this mulutt 
freedom and rapidity, were inconsistent with the divine pur- 

Soaea in the ancient state of his human world ; atid (here- 
ire every natural obstacle lo auch intercourse was establishod 
in the form and condition of the surface of the eaitii, at 
recession of the dduvian waters, which for many su 

rof human patme wcnild prevent such a reiuU. 
general auperficiei was ditided into distinct tetiesti 
compartments, separated from each other by mountoti , 
deserts, foreals, lakes, marahes, rivers, wild heaths, and frozen 
regions, which were long Dnpeneliated, or 
which could not be traversed by mankind, wiin toeir anciHtt 
meana and resources of distout transport. Tbeie geological 
obstmctians insulated tribes and nations from each other, and 
kept them ao disparted, and protected them from each other's 
invasion and hostilities, and made the one oveii ignorant 
of Ihe other's eiiatence, and averse to any political tnt«^ 
eowrae. A slight glance at the stale of the earth in this re- 
spect will show you howfally and how naturally this special 
<Aiect was provided for and produced. 

The poniona of the earth which have been ordained lo 
be in the state of sandy deserta, separating l^^ UToAa ^ 
Motinem Iroia each ntber, chioBv brevatX in "i^ tvEa\l\e. «iA. 
H Vm. II.— Eb 
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African quarters of the globe, and most extensively in the 
latter. After a fertile stretch of land along its seashores, the 
whole northeast portion of Africa has been in this condition, 
and to a vast extent.* Beyond the Atlas chain of mountains 
which bound the southern districts of Morocco, that immense 
desert begins, which spreads into the regions where the ne- 
gro population commences, and separates them from all land 
nu:ilities of intercourse with the great civilized nations that 
have been distinguished in human history, f In South Africa 
others of the same sort occur \t but their extent has not 
been ascertained, nor do we yet know how much of the central 
and southeastern territories of this continent may be in this 
condition. They occur in Turkestan, Arabia, and Syria, and 
other parts of Asia. All these, which are already known, 
form a vast zone of deserts, whose united extent has been 
calculated to spread over a fourth part of the dry land of Asia 
and Africa.^ Their character is very peculiar, and from 
this, and from their amazing spread and continuity of extent, 
they must fulfil some important effect in our present earthly 
mechanism, which human sagacity has not yet descried.!] 

* " The whole northeast part of Africa consists of a mighty expanf*e 
of desert sand, expanding for upward of 1000 miles in each direction. 
The chains of arid and rocky mountains by which it is traversed, give 
only a more rugged and dreary character to this immense waste.'* — 
Murray, Encycl. Geog. p. 1144. 

t *' Then follows the immense ocean of desert, nearly 30C0 miles in 
length and 1000 in breadth, reaching across the whole continent fVtmt 
east to west, and (tarn nonh to south, between latitude iV* and 30o. 
The sterility of the scene is only interrupted by a narrow line of not 
above half a mile, formed by the course of the Nile through Nubia, and 
by a few islands, or oases, scattered at wide intervals over this immeas- 
urable waste ; these spots afibrding springs, verdure, and a few days' 
support to a scanty population."— lb. p. 1136. 

I '* In South Africa, some late observers, in travelling inland fVom the 
Cape, have caught a glimpse of vast expanses of desert, reported almost 
to rival those at the opposite extremity of the continent."— lb. p. 1136. 

$ "The sandy zone includes also the eastern part of the great Alpine 
girdle. It is therefore more accurate to consider it as extending across 
the African continent in a band of 13<> in breadth. From the Red Sea it 
turns a little to the northward ; and in the form of a truncated triangle, 
resting upon the sea as a basis, it reaches obliquely across the continent of 
Adia, to the 50th degree of latitude and the ISOth'of longitude ; including 
Northern Africa, Arabia, Persia, Cabul, Bucharia, Sind, Thibet, and the 
western part of Chinese Tartary ; and embracing an area of 6,500,000 
square miles, or nearly one fourih of the two continents through which 
i/ Dasses,"- Encyc. Brit. p. 158. 

// " This tract is characterized by vast desert plains, formed of very 
'/]t'/<r moveable saods, which assume t\i« Conn ot Ntv^«A\V) \ii>kc«jSl^ 
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In Enrope llwy nre rare, siiil neacly as iiiucli so in Ainenci. 
>hi)ug:h in (be southeia legians of (his coiitiaeat t)iete are 
occaaionllly lOins indieationa of ^em.* 

At bolli tb« poles, Ihe freezing- leveri^y ot Lhe cold makes 
nearly all within Ihe Arctic circle uninlmbilable by men, ami 
cnaiBE the lower diatricts which ftie coHtiguoun to tliese, to 
be hnt little occupied or visiteil by the human race.t For 
their occupation, tliat portion of lhe globe which forms the 
temperate and torrid lones, conlaitis the only regie 
have been provided and fitted. In these mountu 
been eatablished, which were inlecded 10 keep manki 
ajnrt fiom each other, and lo make all sccesa between ' 
Jong impOBsibie, and at all tiroei difficult. They hsTO . ^ 

found important protectors of the Independence of nalioM, 
and most mefol repressioni of that grasping ambition which 
nidilary power and aclii^ity have so nflen chendied and sou^t 
to indulge, at the eipente of human liberty and comfort. 
It ia from their position and effect* in the slruclure of the 
surface, that (he present form of the re^iona of the earth 
principally ariaea.]: Mountains have also — ■' — i—- — 
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suits of great importance to mankind, and appear to occupy, 
altogether, a portion of its surface not much less than that 
which has been. assigned to be sandy desert.* 

It is quite absurd to make it a complaint against Provi- 
dence, that deserts, forests and mountains, swamps and 
lakes, abstract so large a portion of the land surface of the 
earth from the use and habitation of mankind ; because we 
see that, notwithstanding the existence of these, a far greater 
portion of cultivable land than men were ever meant to oc- 
cupy, has been left free for them to appropriate to their use, 
whenever it should be needed. But so far have they been 
from wanting to use what was fully accessible and applica- 
ble, that they have, in all ages, permitted a very large pro- 
portion indeed of good and fertile land to remain in the state 
of forests of great extent, although every tree that J;hey con- 
sist of is removable at any time by human skill and indus- 
try. Wherever they choose to reside, they soon level the 
forest and :clear the ground. 

For their actual habitation and use, both plains and valleys 
have been copiously formed, in the distribution of the new 
surface. Prolific valleys accompany all the mountains and 
hills, and mostly abound with the richest vegetation. A 
great portion of the north of Europe and Asia presents a spa- 
cious plain, fit for the cultivation of all that its population 

of Atlas on the soutta, and the Pyrenees, Alps, and Monnt Hemus on 
the north, it passes into Asia. There, under the names or Cancasus, 
Taurus, and Elbourz, it is continued eastward to 70^ of longitude. At 
this meridian it divides into two hrancbes, one of which, the Himalaya 
range, talies a direction S. E., and terminates within 500 miles of the 
Bay of Bengal. The other. Mount Altai and Yablouny, passes nonh- 
eastward to the Pacific Ocean at lat. 55^. Its entire length is 8000 miles 
to 140O E. long. Its breadth varies from 500 to 2000 mile8."->£nc. Brit. 
S. p. 156. 

* " This great Mediterranean band of mountains may be considered 
as the spine of the ancient continent. It determines the direction and 
elevation of the surface over nine tenths of Europe and Asia, one fiHh of 
Africa, the course of all the great rivers in the old world, except the Nile 
and the Niger, and in some measure the climate of the different regions. 
It encloses within its extreme branches Spain, Barbary, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Southern Germany, Hungary, the Mediterranean Isles. Turkey 
in Europe and Asia, Persia, Bucharia, Thibet, and Chinese Tartary; 
all of which countries consist either of table land, or of valleys placed 
between the different chains. 

** The surface of this mountainous zone occupies a space of 5,000,000 
of square nulcs, and embraces Persxa, PYic&w\cV«^ K««^t\v Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, all the early aeals of cvvVUT&Vifiiti.^— W^.'^.X^. 
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^Wted for their comfortable subsistence,* A Eimita 
mie of iha Bsme description of soil spreads along 
em dimenBiona of A«ia, but not in al! parta cijiibI^ eervice- 
uhle.t In Africa the plaian are dF amaller siie, from her 
lastilude of desert ; but in South America, a, uniTona tract 
of level conntiT eilends into an immenae eipaniion of aoi!, 
mosllj imcoltivaled, pari of which auatain* milhona of ani- 
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full of the most exuberant 
preaetittng to liuman industry a quan- 
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ble parts of the earth, a proportion as great as that which has 
been subjected to cuhivation, and anciently of a far larger 
quantity, has remained in the state of forests of varying mag- 
nitude. These have, in every age, contributed largely to 
keep nations aloof from each other, and in their independent 
state, and even ignorant of each other's existence or approach- 
able vicinity, that neither might intrude on the other. Their 
existence proves the fitness of the soil for productive hus- 
bandry of some sort or other ; and it also shows that the 
space they occupy has not yet been wanted by mankind— 
for wherever man chooses to settle and till, he soon levels 
the imresisting trees by axe or by fire, and, in no long time, 
clears the soil he wants of her umbrageous tenants.* They 
supply him, indeed, with the materials of all those conve- 
niences and useful structures which his art and labour can 
make wood and timber of every kind to furnish to him. 
Moveable at all times by his will and power, they do him no 
injury by subsisting until he requires the space they fill ; and 
when they fall at his command, they benefit him by all the 
fabrications to which they are converted. Thus they oper- 
ate to repress human restlessness and dififusion, while these 
would be injurious ; but are removable at all times by mod- 
erate labour, when an improved population requires more 
territory for its subsistence. The separation by the seas is 
of the same vincible nature. In the earliest ages, men like 
the Egyptians dreaded and shunned it. It was visited and 
passed only by slow degrees, as some nations improved in 
commerce and knowledge — but was meant to be as traversa- 
ble as land, in the appointed period of general intercourse 
and communicated benefits. 

Such are the leading features and state into which the 
surface of our globe has been purposely arranged, as far as 
it is connected with my present subject to notice them. 
As but a comparatively small portion of it was wanted for 
that amount of population which the Deity has chosen should 
only be on the earth at the same time, such a portion only, 

* The northern plains of America are " overspread with dreary pine 
foresU." . . . The " vast and luxuriant plain in the heart of South 
America, is covered as yet with unbroken native forests, and tenanted 
hy rude and savage tribes. Humbohit reckons it at 2,34(1,000 miles."— 

Murray, Enc. Geo. 1289 All the other parts of the world still contain 

foresta of varying size. One of 80 milea long extends in Servia still be- 
yond BelgnAe. 
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n these facta il is obiious, that the remainder of the 
surface, ell that man does not thus occupy, even where he 
il rendrng, has been created for other purposfla Ihao those 
which relate to his eiisience. Some of these appertain to 
the saslentation and perpetuation of the whole terraqueous 
fabric ; but besides all uich applications, we perceive Ihat 
the largest portion of our sarface ift under the occupation of 
tno grand divisions of organic life, which appear in the 
vegetable and animal kin^oms. Of these, the most ei- 
lensive occupants are the classes of the farmer. Trees, 
shrubs, herbs, grass, and the Sotal plants, which seem to 
have been made eipreaaly for their beauty and for pleasing 
us, and all that can be sensible of pleasure frcm il, are 
everywhere diffused. Sand and fiiiity rock alone repel 
their getmination, and yiit even in these homes of barren- 
ness some species of vegetation will emerge into visible life. 
But wherever there is *egetable, there is also animal Bi- 
iileoce. Birds, iruects, reptiles, worms, and quadrupeds of 
' some kind or other, soon appear when any of the ineans of 
their nutrition arise, and from the nniversal occupancies of 
the parts, which man does not need or appropriate, hy these 
orders of living things, the inference is obvious and certain, 
that out earth has been formed for them, and with reference 
to their subsistence and multiplication as well as for ours, 
Ihongh we are yet unable to discern what are the particulw 
designs and ends which their Creator has ' ' ' -' 
fmnung, diffusing, and suppoiting them, 
numbers, and most carious and accurate form! 
imply, that they fiillil some unpoitMiX tAi^ec 
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of our earthly creation, though these are what we are not 
yet competent, for want of superior information, to ascer- 
tain. The fact also that certain vegetables are confined to 
certain districts or limits, and that almost every country 
possesses a vegetation pecuUar to itself, evinces a special 
exertion of thought and invention in the creation of the 
various plants which exist, so that they should be adapted 
to the localities in which they were intended to appear. 
The material agents by which they are affected are heat, 
light, moisture, soil, and atmosphere ; but the state of these 
differs in the various climates and regions of the globe. 
That such plants should exist in each country as the pe- 
culiar operation of these different elements will suit and 
favour, is an evidence how carefully the device and struc- 
ture have been adapted to the external agencies that were 
to act upon them.* It is this expenditure of deliberating 
and adjusting thought, which leads the mind to infer that 
there are greater objects and purposes connected with them 
than we have yet explored. The student of the divine 
philosophy of creation has here a large field for his most 
searching meditations. But at present, clouds and darkness 
rest upon it. The Scriptures give us no assisting ideas on 
the subject. They only represent to us, that every animal 
has the powers and qualities which the Almighty has chosen 
for it, and which none but himself could have given ; and 
that the smallest animal, the least valued sparrow, is an 
object of his notice and providence, as well as the human 
race. He has equally connected the vegetable kingdom 

* " The palmn, the tree ferns, the jmrasitical orchidie, are ever coa- 
fined to the tropics; the crucirerous and umbelliferous plants almost ex- 
clusively to the temperate regions; while the coniferous plants, and 
many of the amentaceous tribes flourish in those of the north."— Mur- 
ray's Enc. Geo. p. 230. 

*' In tropical cnunrries, the form, the colour, and the odour of. plants, 
are developed to the utmost. Here the palm rears its towering stem, 
and sends forth its gigasitic leaves. Groves abound, ever verdant, 
blooming, and productive. As we recede from the equator, the p.^lni 
tribe and many others become gradually fewer ; and at last entirely give 
way to deciduous plants, or plants hybernaiing or slecpin«; in the colder 
season ; and which vezetate only in the wanner season of the year. 

*' III tropical countries, the leaf buds of pfants are without covering or 

protection, and freely exposed to the atmosphere ; but, in climates where 

the seasons change, the leaf buds arc provided, almost Invariably, with 

coveringBf within which they are cradled."— Dr. Prout's Bridg. Treat. 

p. 373-9. 



frith liis crestise snd canfinued care. These trnths marli 
tlie impoiunce in hu eigitl and in hit lyBtem, both of plania 
and of die animated cUssei, but eire no elucidation of hia 
particular enda and purpaiea, wliich are accompLBhed bj 
llieir Biiilence.* 

On the divine purpoAes connecled with the new ilate at 
tbe (Uiface which fallowed the deluge, we may remark, 
that it must have been inteDdonaliy adaptefl to suit and 

Eroduce the p^uuancot and regular couaequencea - tvbich 
»e resulted fiom it. It muat have bi^en ao diapoied and 
lelUed, that an agiicultuial soil sboutd be tbe uppermMt 
bed ; that the under strata shouM be such aa would keep 
this in constanl fettilily in its general extent ; that a auHi- 
ciaut quantity of moisture, and no more, ihould bo retained 
aeai it ; and the leit be kept in eprin^, chatmela, and tee- 
ervnra, not deeper than would suit homan use and con- 
venience ; and that the coal beds should be so distributed 
in the TaiioDg regions of the eailb, aa to be ready to lupply 
the need of foel to mankind, when tbe proeren of civiiiza' 
tion bad cut down Ibe forests, and should, uierefore. not be 
overwhsbued by any masses of strata which would make 
ihein inaccewible or nndiscovetable. The aaine preeiu- 
lionaiy ore was equally neeesaatv as (o the metals, and to 
the many earths and minerals which would be wanted in the 
d morkmanship of huaiau life, and especially i 
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urface requited also lo be (omied and adjusted with 
due regard to (be qoanlily of empoiation that was to issue 
from it, and to the snstained conliRuity of this unceasing 
operation — ^lo the dews that WBte lo arise — and lo the con- 
Blilution and maintenance of Ihe almospbere — and to the 
prodnctLOn of the proper lemperatore in each ctime aod 
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season, with all which things the earth and its interior strata 
are materially connected. 

Another principle must have also influenced the deposition, 
contents, and position of the surface rocks in the state we 
now find them, which our scientific men are only as yet 
beginning to attend to ; and this is, the presence or produc- 
tion, distribution and movement of the electric, caloric, and 
magnetic fluids. It is probable that on these, and upon the 
effect of the present composition of the earth with respect 
to them, the system of our w^eather, our winds, and storms, 
lightnings, vegetation, animal motivity, and all the meteoric 
phenomena, in no small degree depend. None of these 
could be what they are, or act as they do, if the rocky 
masses that we move upon had not been what they are, if 
there be any connexion between the one and the other.* 

The last formation of the surface must have also been 

* The new Tacts that have been recently observed concerning the 
electrical relations of the earths and metals, imply that they are not 
useless or inefficient in their subterraneous positions. Mr. Fox has ob- 
served that the metalliferous veins have a real electricity ; this, fh)m its 
very nature, cannot be an inactive property. Mr. Henwood has repeated 
Mr. Fo.x's experiments in 40 or 50 places, and considers his results to 
confirm them. Mr. Fox is disposed to refer vome of the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism to electric currents existing in thene veins. Mr. 
Faniday has discovered that electrical currents are not only excited during 
the motion of metals, but that such currents are transmitted by them. 
Mr. Christie found that a peculiar polarity is impaned to iron by the 
simfile act of rotation, and Mr. Arajo, that analogous effects take place 
during the rotation of all metals. 

Electrical currents are excited in the earth, in consequence of the 
rotation with which the phenomena of magnetism are thought to be 
connected. See Mr. Christie's Report Brit. Assoc. 1811, p. II7-8. 

Dr. Prout remarks, '* We must suppose currents of electricity to cir- 
culate within the earth, and more especially near its surface, and to be 
roniinually pasning from eatft to went in planes parallel to the magnetic 
equator. These would expluin the magnetic directive property of the 
earlh."— Dr. Trout's Uridg. Treat, p. 23i?. Mr. Farnday has found that 
numerous substances are noit-ronduciors of electricity in a solid state, 
but become good conduclorK when fluid or when frozen ; and it has been 
staled that he has discovered that the ethereal fluid enters as a truly con- 
stituent part of :f(I boilioH. 

These ideas show that the nature, position, and local distributions of 
the rocks and superincumhency of their sirata. should be studied now 
with regard to their electrical relationR and effects, as their formations 
and arrangements must have be^tn adjusted to these. 

Until these are a.scertained, we shall not be able to discover the true 

philosophyof the geological structure of the earth. Dut these considera* 

/;/7ns also give us additional reasons to infer, that scientiflc plans and 

foreseeing and adapting caie Viavc bccu esaentially required in its 
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regoUled and govBrned, for iho Heaa to be in 
they occupy, »nd to be lastinglj confined wilhin 
riea in which we find them- A proportibned eipaose of 
cavity wu nec^esary fur this effect, and au adnpti^d depes- 
of ihe land towuds them, with a due elevalion of the 
ior loil into such higher friound an would admit the 
■ to roll down their superfluaua BtreamB. All theee 
ta, and numeioua others which need not here be do- 
i, required a peculiar arrangemenl of the last aurfaea 
I, and of their metals and minecale, or the 
beoefitB which have resulted from them would 
occurred. Specific plans, supemalnral anency, ani 
ing executiun, appear in every part. Nothing could 
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subjects as these. We shall 

habitable ground and its under stn 

erately and scientif cully, as a pali 

constructed by hmnim art and care, i.ne iiruciure will 

aeier be intelligible to as without this eappositicn. 

It is not mtcesBEry to suppose that when Noah left ths 
aric the whole earth was divested of the waters. No larger 
portion would beat first required for the use of hving beings, 
than the space which their subsistence needed. As man- 
kind and animals increased, mote regions of dry land would 
be wanted : but it would be quite suRrcient for their con- 
voniancB if the waters withdrew in proportion as they 
spread. I mention this, because the rocks, in many parts, 
aeem to indicate, that several great districts were under 
water much longer than others. Tlie limestone masses are 
unequally distributed, and occur in pecnlisr linea and portions. 
They are as much wanting* in some regions, as they are 
vast and continuous in others. Hence the process of form- 
Uj the surface may have been in gradual operation in many 
* ■^ntriea, for several centuries alfer (he deluge, before hur 
in population had eitonded itself to them. 
^Aaia first nourished the renewed race ; and while man 
ad within it. the Eiitopean continent may have been 
n ihe dominion of the maters. It is thought Ihul En- 
if series of immense lakes. 
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cieDl opinion thai Theesaly was a lake. It ia now tbourilt, 
that the countty throngli which the Rhine flowa nu Wkb- 
vae such. The basin in which the Lake of Constance Kill 
remainB, was one of thpse. Another haa been traced in 
Badcrii fiom Upper Aleace lo Menl;i. A series of the ssma 
sait liiB been found to accompaay the coarse of the Danabe. 
fiflvaria was a raat lake : the ADBtrian daminiona, from Pss- 
sHU ; and another up to Preaburg. Hungary ia a great cir- 
cular tiasin of an snterior sea. The Baiinat is another, but 
emaller. The plains of Moldavia snd WalUehia, up to the 
Black Sea, present a einiilar rallcy, that was once cohered 
with water. The Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and Iha 
Hediterftinean, are but a continuation of these ; but being 
"' ' . ■ " -. ■ jjn^ ^^^ jjjj ij leyei with the gan- 
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The gradual dissemination of mankind and of animsli 
must hate been always governed by the state of each 
kcHlitj. 

One consequence of this inundated state of many parts 
of the earth would he, that marine plants would overspread 
ita surface below the watete, and that its hnt inhabitant*, 
where they prevailed, would be marine aiiiiiiale. Shellfisb 

■ Aduolle Tiaiea the chineei or caunlrisa by Ibe gmdniil dln(F 
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d JTiuIdply DQ Ihe liaciks nud ground bi'iiFHtli. Fish 
would float, liTB, anil die in [he moving abreams above; 
while flverj summer, an the ciounlun ices melled, and Ihe 
apriiig rajiia descended, Iha rivers would bring cuttentB of 
disinteeraled hills, and of muddy soil, to deposite on tbe beds 
over which tbey should How ; and thus, eveiir yoai, or git 
frequent inlervaU, larming new l^yeis of strata from die 
nuterials they would caicy witli them. These fkcls will 
account for rocky maoses and ettata with no fossil remains, 
but thoee of marine animals iuid plants. As long a* [be 
waters anywhere covered the surface, theao only could live 
and multiply in them ; and, therefore, all the earliest telics of 
OTElinized ufe must have been, and are fitund now to be, of 
this dBBcription, It was noi until tbe ground became di- 
vealed of the superihcntnbent fluid, that quadrupeds could 
occupy, or that land-vegetation could be diffused. These 
would be the neit oecupanla, and the only ones, UDtil human 
coloniiBtions penetraloil into the regions. Bnt it is evBiy- 
wheie found, that the animal classes difiuae themselves 
'e rapidly than the human race, whom plants and forests 
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always precede. 
Thenf - 



ns, afier the marine, will there- 
fore be of quadrupeds and diy-ground plants and trees. 
Bones of mankind will be rare ; and rarer from the habit of 
many tribes of burning their dead. Even where this custom 
did not prevail, the social habit of congregating in town!,, 
and of being buried in sune general cemetery, would pr^ 
vent any human fossils from appearing in the rocks ajid stra^ 
of the earth, or anywhere but in close vicinity to these &•■ 
quanted cities. 

But we must not tnistake the local appearances of only, 
the e'unple marme plants and animals, as evidences that no 
other then existed oa the earth i or when the fossil remains 
of quadrupeds solely ate found, infer that man had not tlien 
been created. His absence proves that hie population had 
tiot spread into those parts where he has left no relics of 
his presence ; but it proves no more — non-diffusion is not 
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LETTER XXIII. 

The Natural Scenery of the Earth made to be everywhere Beautiful and 
Interesting— Instances of its Effect on various Minds in the different 
Regions of the World. 

My dear Son, 
Our considerations on the surface which was established 
at the deluge, for the subsistence and habitation of mankind 
and of the rest of animated nature, have been directed to 
the effects and utilities which have been derived from it, in 
producing and maintaining the present course of nature, the 
social economy of mankind, and their general convenience 
and comfort. But as we contemplate tne aspect of all that 
surrounds us, we can read most legibly in the expanded vol- 
ume of nature before us, that another principle of the divine 
Mind has been in liberal activity for our benefit ; and this 
is that affectionate regard for his human race, which the 
Scriptures term the love of God for man, which goes far 
beyond what we term reasoning or philosophic philanthropy, 
or that moral principle which contents itself with seeking the 
welfare of its human objects. He has not been satisfied 
with doing us good, and providing largely for our necessities 
and wellbeing ; his fefeling towards us has been more kind 
and endearing. He has been solicitous to give us pleasure 
in his various creations, as well as food, conifort, and safety. 
He has, therefore, enlarged his plan and contrivances, to 
add multiplied and diversified means of easy and continual 
•enjoyment, beyond our bodily gratifications ; purely to ex- 

in subordination to the capacities of his mind, has he been led on to the 
discovery of general laws ; and thus, his soul has been fitted to reflect 
back upon the world a portion of the cnunttels of his Creator. If I have 
said that physical phenomena, unless connected with the ideas of order 
and of law, are of little worth, I may forther say, that an intellectual 
grasp of material laws of the highest order bas no moral worth, except 
it be combined with another movement of the mind, raising it to the 
perception of an intelligent First Catse. It is by help of this last 
movement that nature^s language is comprehended ; that her laws be- 
come pregnant with meaning; that material phenomena are instinct 
with life; that all moral and material changes become linked together; 
and that truth, under whatever forma she may present herself, seems 
to have but one essentiai Bub«\ance:^— ISle^tv. \^tvv. KbmmA^^v'^^ uju 









In Ibe rormec letlerB, the op«ni[ion of this piincipie of lli 
" e Idyh for mankind was bronghl to your notics in U- 

iH provided so m 
tor u«. Its Beiiviiy la not jbss visible in his Bnangtaneu 
configuration, and investilare of the prpsenl BQtfiwe uf t 
earth. He has bd managed these dispositions of tt, thai tt 
natural scenery whith it presents to u» ia in every region 
sipBoding around as a contuiual suceession of visual heau- 
tiei, which eicite the mind in ovary country to an Eihilara- 
ling delight. He has so shaped and distribute the masses, 
lodls, hills, valleys, inountains, and plains of our ea"'"- " ' 
BO clothed them with plants aiul trees, tbat theii appi 
at due intervals, and in ever-varying succession, an 
cheering and interesting t« the human eye. 

It ia by the deliberate and akilful placine and 
Ihem iiilo the tit outlines artd Rgiires, and with ibe 
tnal relations, colours, and contrasts, that they rais 
US, as we approach them, those inleUectual emotiona 
we attach the terms EubiimB and beautiful, jiicturea 
charming, wild, interesting, and elegant, with ma. 
epithet! that mark the gladdening acnsations and pleaaing 
sympathies which we experience fiom them. Every one 
feel* eiTects of this sort, who looks aroi: 
ral Bcnnery of thu country in which he 
which he may he travelling. Whatevei 
quarter of tlie globe (liat he traverses, w 
the temperate, or even the frigid uine, s 
with views and pioi'pects which animate 3i\i pli 
■"' y of the ■ ■ 
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s of these impreuioaa i> 
noite ; out the btelltctual elfect ia imiversal and unceaa 
Beauty and grandeur, the admilabte, the uitereBting, 
welcomed awful, Ibe attractive strange, the gratifying pt 
liar, something that elevates, or soollis, or caMivatra, 
pleasingly eicitea ; aomething that causes a feeling of il 
rici deh^lit, is perpetually occurtiiig to liimas he iDoveK 
the territorial sutrace, whatever clime he may be visit 
The luind of nature, or rather tlie creative mind of iudv 
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combinations and successions, pictures of natural scenery 
and phenomena, that exhilarate or astonish him ; and that 
have suggested all the beauties of the artificial landscapes 
which poets have sung, and which the genius of our imita- 
ting arts has so captivatingly painted. So much contrast 
of a different description is intermingled, as makes what is 
pleasing more pleasurable, and prevents the gratification from 
becoming too uniform and satiating ; and from this varying 
intermixture, even the disagreeable ceases to be so, as it al- 
ways enhances our relish for what is otherwise, and increases 
our desire to meet with something more interesting. The 
result of the combined whole is, that travelhng is always 
delightful, and change of scene a continual recreation to the 
mind ; since we can go nowhere without feeling gratifying 
emotions and sensations to be rising within us, from the new 
places we gaze upon, whatever be the district to which our 
Dodily movement may take us. 

Impressions so perpetual and universal as these, can never 
be individual imaginations only. They must arise from local 
and beheld realities — from external things actually subsist- 
ing, of such a nature and character, and with such relations 
and associations, as to cause the feelings and perceptions to 
occur to us which we so generally experience from them. 
But for effects like these to be so constant, there must have 
been a correspondent plan, construction, and arrangement 
of what thus causes them ; and these must have been de- 
signed and made with foreseen anticipations of their effect, 
and with due adaptations to our nervous sensitivities, for 
the express purpose of exciting in our spirit, through and 
by these, the emotions and impressions which we arc con- 
scious of from them. These creative provisions are not of 
one sort only. The pleasure is not of one kind merely, — 
no single charm. The scenes and objects which produce it 
are exceedingly multifarious and diversified. They may be 
mentioned by the enumeration of thousands, without our 
reaching their amount. The invention which has contrived, 
and the condescending goodness which has executed, what 
it designed, must have had no limit. They must have been 
studiously devised and elaborately produced ; and with gen- 
erous desire to multiply our gratifications by very numerous 
diversity, for they are as varied and as exuberant as the re- 
eults are universally and mdivv^waW^ \TvX«t^^\.\xv^. Yet all 



Bm peipatuaily acconipliBhing their appointpil end. _ , 
, fbcin and diversity is, in all regions, rallowBil by the tta- 
sigaed result. One gHiietatian dies, and new nnea succeed ; 
hut nature and ila beauties know nu mortahty. Tiipycn- 
■te the same pleasiirci in eveiy aeries of our populalioi 
lodfled, time raliier increases than dimioir'--- ''■- ' '■ ' ' 
for as the mind improves, it becomes mon 
inlollectual enjoyment -, and nature's eijarging produfitivi 
aunuents the she and at^undance of her vegotatm^ KBnftv, 
The immensity of llio provision, thus lavishiy made fi 
out gratification, may be iiderred hy ns, if we rocoilecl whii 
a last BurfacB the Deity had lo cover and to adorn, by Ihit 
pUaaure-giving beneficence— a globe of S-l.OOO mtlea in -'- 
cumfetence ! Wliat a prodigious area of superficies ( 
this present to us ! Yet over all this, he has not only plac 
everywhere the neccesary and the useful, but also the agree' 
able and the alluring, the grand, the beautiful, the slriting, 
the ever- interesting, arid, in matiy parts, even what enchants 
and eoraplutes. We ali feel.lliu, but we do not rati 
iBmember it with reference to him ta the Designer 
aatbeOiver ofit. Wedo not advert to the surniiiiing fact, 
that he has planned and cuutrived it ; and that he provided 
it on pirpose lo be a continual source of enjoyment and hap- 







e of, a 



Lmed hy, great iutellectual improvement and ixtoraJ hi 
Xb these are the effects resulting from them, we caom 
in SBjring that these were the motives and principles a 

wliieh he devised and formed them. Admirable a"" '" ' 

was the plan '- Admirable, aud feheiiating, and a 
have been its execution and results I 

But it wdl be better lo let others speak for themselve 
instead of our indulging in any verbal oncomium. Le 
inquire what travellers and navigators have fall, and fo 
and described external nature everywhere lo be. Their 
sations and emotions ate the facts on this luhject whicl 
is always desirable to know and to consider; because 
reasoning is of any service or valuewbich is not based U; 
actual and asL-erlBmed truth and knowledge ; and these 
presented to us, iu every ca^e, by the facts which 
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which most of us, when absent from it, and in our towns, 
and by our firesides, think of, mostly, with dread and dislike 
— THE Sea. But what are their sensations who contem- 
plate its realities, and have experienced their effect ! 

On the voyage from Biscay to the Cape de Verd Islands, 
a landsman on his first voyage, says, — 

" We were delighted by the interesting: phenomena peculiar 
to these latitudes ; the thousands of flying fish ; the beautiful 
bonito and dolphin ; the voracious shark, of which we caught 
several ; the glories of the risinir and setting sun ; and during 
the night, the phosphoric brightness of the waves and spray ; 
the gradual sinking of the north polar star, and the rising of the 
beautiful constellations of the southern hemisphere." — Hoole's 
Personal Narrative, p. 3. 

The Pacific Ocean — after passing Cape Horn towards 
Peru : 

"We are under a press of sail, ten miles an hour, fanned by 
a balmy breeze. The ship hastens on in all her accustomed 
statcliness and beauty ; and with so much steadiness, that we 
are scarcely sensible of the slightest motion. The name is ap- 
propriate — the last three weeks has satisfied us of this. But 
for the deep blue of the surface, we might fancy ourselves sail- 
ins on the placid bosom of a lake. We are now off the coast 
of Peru. The beauty of the sky and clouds is here very pecu- 
liar, and, I should think, unrivalled in any other part of the 
world. Towards evening and early in the morning, I have seen 
at the same time clouds of almost ever}' colour in different parts 
of the heavens, and of hues 1 never beheld there before ; as, a 
rich and perfect green, amber, and carmine ; while the hemi- 
sphere ro\md the nsing or setting sun has been one blaze of glory. 
Last night the tinge of the ocean was of a perfect blood colour, 
from the reflection of a fleecy veil of crimson clouds." — lb. p. 81. 

Even the agitations and tempests of the ocean, however 
distnrbuig and alarming, are yet as interesting as they are 
awful. 

"Imagine the mountains of the land to be rolling in every 
direction with high and broken swells over the lake and valley. 
So monstrous are the billows around us, and so rapid in their 
succession, that before the ship in her descent is half-way down 
the abyss between thorn, the next sea often collects to a tremen 
dous height above her bowsprit, over which it appears impossi- 
ble for her to rise. Still she as often mounts and rides on its 
summit But as she plunges Irom V.\ve Vo^ oi ow&^w^ \xi \J&a 
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'BAC beluw, uid aflec a nujinentaiy iiause is (utced a 
^^ght of HOOlhcr, every timber groans ui Iho effort, nod 
she treniblm in her keel, as if founderins in the slniggl 
"Evoninf : (he aioim has rapidly alaled, but the se 
liieadfiijly hiEli- Aimoit eyety wave waehcs our di 
Stewan'B Joamal, p, 40-1. 
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gales bay 


Bubaided, 


WE read 


— J 


"The air ia as miid and hohny aa 
Before, tie could oat see 200 yarda 

tion for many miles over a beautiru 
EHted here and there by the anowy c 
—lb. p. 48. 


thai Df a morning Id ItMf., 
for the green billows heap' 

wscan lootinanydiroo- 
snrface of deep blue, ■niw- 
rYinga of a breoAuig wave," 


Even the 


renewed 


Yioietice o 


f the wind brings with it 



^^lilying ei 

"281h Dec, — A violenl squall, sails reefed, wind and rain 
lioae. Ihaugh abated, yet it produced on my nund the effi 
enjoyment. The low and scudding dtnida, the driTing rail 
sullen besTinga of the ocean, the roftring of the water a 
prow, the rapidity with which we daab froai wa»e to i 
while OUT lee gnnwaks are almost buried in the deep, Q|__, 
Ihey give an aapect of anffering and danger lo all around, f 
induce a muiing uiood which I ba^o found de\' 

" On deck nothing ia heard iial the creak 
yards, and ihe ratillng of the cordacp. whiltll 
watchcoats and iHmiwUnii cans stand at their 
!is from the w 



and the sailors aheller themae 

a iilillition of personal comfoi 
this kind of enjoyuit 
nn>] DJeniiurn.''— lb 



But 



—lb, p. 53. 



□f safety, ia eaaentibl to 
lat (bat yields the prin- 

More pleasin 

■•For the first , . . 

the sea. vita general Ifength 
ih iiiiii.u ■ i\ . I. ■ L >' ii'Ei awiiiiiiung in the water, its colou»"B 
3;j ' ■ .■ ir.i and beautiful. The head, l 

:ii.': '-■< varyfrom thehuesof bnnufihst 

T"!! I iiiiiTsmie blue, ahadina off* tovrud 

ili''|.j''i ii-..i|i I .ir'in and light yellow; the h8ud-fins«i'^_ 
sky III lie , all" iliuauoi iiiK tail, pale green terminating in yellows 
Its folours, wlien dyuis, ore iruly beauiiful ; conwstmg of rapid 
trentHtians front the deepest purple, through blue, green. Bold 
111 diSerent hues, and several shades of Rdver, to an aliiuiEt. vux* 
■whiw, uid then to purple ag^. 'Ytib ai^ 'waa-yimfc^'aQW-^' . 
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kind of sympathy with the beautiful sufferer. The colours soon 
became less and less brilliant, and in five minutes entirely dis- 
appeared." — Stewart's Journal, p. 53. 

The very varieties of fine and stormy weather, make each 
other more interesting lo the voyager. The new activities 
required increase the interest. 

" Cape of Good Hope. — On the 8th of July, the depth of 
winter m this hemisphere, a strong northwester came on, before 
which we went 240 miles in twenty-four hours. Nothing more 
delightful than the commencement of such a fair wind. The 
sea 18 then smooth, and the ship seems hterally to fly along ; the 
masts and yards bend forward as if they would drop over the 
bows, while the studding-sail booms crack and twist. So long 
as the surface of the sea is plane, it is astonishing what a vast 
expanse of canvass mav be spread to the rising gale. But, by- 
and-by, it becomes prudent to take in the royals, flying-jib, and 
topgallant studding-sails. The boatswain looks to the fasten- 
ings of the boats and booms. The diflferent minor heads of de- 
partments also smell the gale coming on, and each in his re- 
spective walk gets things ready to meet it." — Captain Hall's 
Pragm. V. ii. p. 181. 

" Of all these forerunners of a gale, none is more striking 
than the repeated looks of anxiety which the captain casts to 
windward, as if his glance coul^ discover in the black sky 
lowering in the northwest, how long with safety he may carry 
sail. He shifts his look, ever and anon, from the wind's eye to 
the writhing spars aloft, viewing with much uneasiness the 
stretching canvass, all but torn from the yards. He then steps 
below, and for the fortieth time reads off the barometer, and, 
acknowledging to himself that the mercury is falling rapidly, 
half makes up his mind to shorten sail before something goes. 
Returning to deck, he finds the breeze has freshened. The men, 
aware of the necessity of shortening sail, collect in groups on 
the upper deck ; at last the tardy voice of the commaniler is 
heard pi^'ing the reluctant order — * Turn the hands up ! Short- 
en sail !* 

" * All hands shorten sail !' calls out the boatswain, with a 
louder note than usual. The stationed men lower away the 
balUards and ease off the tacks, while others gather in the 
sails as they come dov/n." — lb. p. 187-8. 

An evening atmosphere at sea has been thus described 
to us : 

" For half an hour before and after sunset, the whole heaven, 
except a quarter circle in the west, was covered by dense lower- 
ing clouds. . The elevation ol l\ve \xt\:^^»A«^ «iq.Vi ^«& \\.Qt more 






i (legreeE, ami uiiiirr it, on tUe furUieM )i(»i»in, - »._ -, 
9 of vspDur extended, io greally lesembllng o duMm < 
,iit if Vie hfirt not known it lo be itnpossfljle, no -~ — 



irely shut out by (he 'bsmf 



groves, anil ipiies, and InrralB, and towarj, all in the licheaC 
coloiuing, and gUttf nns with sUver. Snililenly the sun bunt 
from behind lis dark drapery, and in an instant ^e nhole mui 



^, and around us, wnt clmnged from the black 

of Tughr to the biighlesl oriiDEon ; while the sea. that before 
shrouded as in a funeral pall, gleamed with the ininglal renec- 

Stewaifa Voyage, p. 69. 

Captain Beechey thus deecribes one of his nights na he 
Bailed towards the Arctic Ocesn : 

" We approached Ihe etrail which separates the two great 
conlinenta of Asia and Ajnerica, on one of those beniitiliil still 
nights, well known to all who have visited Ihe arctic regions, 
when Ihe tky is whhout a cloud, and when the N 
(scarcely iiis own diameter below the horixoti, uuhb m,.,- • 
bright hue all the riortheru citcl?. Our ship, propelled by m 
incieasins breeie. gUded rapidly along a smooth sea ; MartUng 

from her path flocks of lummes and dovekies, and other •■- 

birds, whose flight conld, from the stillness of the 8„ 
ttiCed by the ear lo a considerable distance." — Voy.Tol. i. 

The night, aAer the appearance of a waterspout, 
depicted : 



"The 



upper extremity terminated by a tabular expanuDiil' 
foroi to the large end of a trumpet, m a heavy bjack i 
— ■ ■"" '— ' -n Iftngth, 



Clwid. The part denrly visible was about „._ 

and the clouii not. less than ISOO feel high. There 

sboner of rain stmoat iinmedialely afterwanl. of ths latgeat 
drops I ever saw. It was perfecllj calm, ( ' ' 
jis amirrOr, which made the appearance of 
Ihe surface of the water, sinfiiilarly beoul 
lachitbe whole sea seemed apt: 



with dianvonds rf the hi 

hihiled phosphoretic ec „ 

limity. The whots ocean was litemlly 



splendour and antt- 
lespan^'ied with lumm- 
led as it all the si 



uuv inwits, iiiie sparks of fire. Jt seemvu 04 u 

were Rriiing about with the undulation of Iha >»»»•• 

tbrowing' aof trticle oveiboiid, * i^\v) (£ ^^^ -wb 
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took place, surpassinsr in brilliancy and beauty the finest fire- 
works." — Stewart's Voyage, p. 55-7. 

The sunrise on the ocean has its peculiar beauty and 
exciting effect. 

** There was no haze, hardly any swell on the sea j not a 
cloud was to be seen, and the nipping air seemed as clear and 
transparent as if the firmament had been a globe of rock crystal 
cut across. The dark blue horizon, which looked almost black 
against the cold silvery sky, appeared as sharp as if it had been 
an edge of ground metal. I know not what it is about such a 
sunrise at sea, which pTroduces so wonderful a fireshness of 
spirits, with a degree of animation as to the present, and confi- 
dence for the fiiture, rarely to be foimd at other moments of the 
day."— Hall's Fragrn. v. ii. p. 175-6. 

If from the sea we turn to land, the impressions from 
that are fully as agreeable ; the effects of mountain scenery 
on a young mind are thus strikingly displayed to us by a 
susceptible traveller : 

" There is something magical in the mountain air. My heart 
is light, my spirits cheerfiil ; every thing is exhilarating. I am 
in every respect a different being to what I am in lowlands. I 
cannot even think : I dissolve into a delicious revery, in which 
every thing occurs to me without eflbrt. Whatever passes before 
me gives birth in my mind to a new character, a new image, a 
new train of fancies. I sing, I shout, I compose aloud, but 
without premeditation, without any attempt to giiide my imagin- 
ation by my reason. How often, after journeying along the wild 
mule track, how often on a sunny day have 1 suddenly thrown 
myself upon the turf, revelled in my existence, and then, as 
hastily, jumped up and raised the wild birds with a wilder 
scream. In roving about Switzerland, every object that crossed 
me in some way associated itself with my moral emotions. 
3S'ot a mountain, or lake, or river, not a tree, or flower, or bird, 
which did not blend with some thought, or fancy, or passion, 
and become the lively personification of conceptions that lay 
sleeping in abstraction." — B. D'IsraeU's Contarini Fleming, v. 
ii. p. 203-6. 

A very different character of mind has thus depicted his 
Italian prospects to us, combining mountain and valley 
scenery : 

" It was on the morning of our leaving Turin I had a better 

view of the magnificent scenery with which it is surrounded. 

Starting at six, we soon amved al \.\veVmA^'& of the Po, and I 
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looked of courSB for tha mnanlainn. Far in tha lioriion, opposed ' 
td Ehs cummgsuD, I perceived sl^int red, wliii^h setved to tatA I 
thair oulluie. While i\iB rest of Ibe world wu Btill boried in J 
niEht. they imd mught the beams of Ihs daj. fly-and-lw IheJH I 
tuTout warmfd into a rich rosente hue, wbich conlrasted beiUi; T 
tifully Willi the violet teint of the miat that lay m darlou 
their lieeL As momine mlvniieed. a redhot.glow saccBeunui 
and the vast ampliithealie of Pietlrnont was. in ils whole vett-' ' 
em cactioD, li^teil up with an inetTablo and ayerwhelnung ' i 
tbiGbu™. In thB eaalem horizon, the golden hue* of an Italian I 
sky formed a magnificent baek-gromid, against which ware re- 
Uevod Ihe towers of the Soperga, and the picturesque onttine 
of the niiitrtiliounng hille. Soon tlieir aspect was again chnngart, 
Ihp miGl had fglleo hke a curtain at their feet, and the precai- 
tioiia tpints of dawn had ripened into a twihghl gray. The 



of moniTng ; never did t witness a scene of aurh orerwhahniDf 
nmgnificenee— a wall orflre Bseitenaive aa half the careQiafisp 
ence ; its battlpmenls, pyrami<ls, and towers Ehooting upward* "1 
inlo heaven, v^hilfi the boses of the mountaitia were clMhe"' '" 
vafpur. una tlie vallej was pfrvadpd with the gray mil 
twilight- Against thin briUianl back-ground, the diatant limu, 
Ihe majestic river, and the rich eaalera sky, compOBed a lai£- 
scape which brought Ihe tears into my eyes, and closed my lip* , 
in silent delight." — Griffin's Bomains, New-York, 1831- 



le of the sense, the mind, and the 
hou amwar ! thy wide-spreadinj 

_ , ., „ M nnd hills, Ihj awhil mountaini 

and precipices, till the mind cither with gratitude or with awe-'^ 

Aflervvard, on a visit to the falls of the Pnasido, after de- 
scribing a scena of great beauty, he eiclaims in his yonng 



RelLirnlng with the setting si 
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like gold ; the tinkling of the cow-bell is heard, as the village 
boy drives her from the cot ; the milkmaid with her pail ; the 
olu people sitting at the door enjoying the cool air, and the 
children sporting on the green ; while the farmer is returning 
with his plough, happier than the king in his palace." — Griffin's 
Remains. 

All classes experience sensations of this sort. The 
Dutchess of Abrantes, though she had partaken of the 
ffaudy splendour of Napoleon's imperial court, yet could thus 
feel in the quiet scenery of France : 

" The mind must be in suffering which does not derive the 
highest pleasure from the voyage by water from Bourdeauz to 
Toulouse. I have since seen the snores of the Amo, those of 
the Po, the Tagus, and the Brenta. I have seen the Amo in it* 
thundering cascade and its placid waters : all these traverse 
fertile plains, and exhibit ravishing points of view ; but none of 
them recall the magical illusion of the voyage from Bourdeaux 
to Toulouse. Marmande, Agen, Langon, La Reole — these 
towns are there associated with natural scenery, that is prodi- 
gal of beauty, and illummated by a resplendent sun and a pure 
atmosphere. I can conceive nothing more beautiful than those 
enchanted banks from Reole to Agen ; groups of trees, Gothic 
towers, old castles, venerable steeples." — Dutchess Abrantes' 
Memoirs, i. p. iG6. 

All the forms and states of nature excite feelings of a 
gratifying description. Thus even the privations and hard- 
ships of a forest-life are found to have their charms : 

" I fell in with Moore's Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and 
I cannot describe the pleasure I received from reading his vivid, 
spirited, and accurate description of the feelings he experiencedr 
on first taking on him the liie of a hunter. At an earlier period 
of life than Lord Edward had then attained,! made my dibut in 
the forest, and first assumed the blanket coat and the rifle, the 
moccasin and the snow-shoe ; and the ecstatic feeling of Arab- 
like independence, and the utter contempt for the advantages 
and restrictions of civilization which he describes, I then felt in 
their fullest power. And even now, when a tropical climate, 
privation, disease, and thankless toil, are combining with ad- 
vancing years to unstring a frame, the strength of which once 
set Inmger, cold, and fatigue at defiance, and to undermine a 
constitution that once appeared iron-bound, still I cannot lie 
down by a fire in the woods, without the elevating feeling which 
J experienced formerly returning, though in a diminished de- 
cree. And this must be \mm?LTi ivaXwic \ for it is an undoubted 




Anolliei indiviiliial inilicates in hiadeecriptiau, how a 
SiacamXea, even in our eatlJeHI age : 

" Hy Usie lor tha beauties of liie wooda wui fields ii aa otdj 
u tny reculleL'tiiin, I leiuember walking with my uaxta an 

(TO»e» and gardens. I even yet feel the awe with which I gi , 

uiery oarlThfe,aQ the magnificence of the shy, when the e>eti-^ 
ing sun had left behind it a gorgeous moas of brilljunt colours, ■ 
ot when the deep mure of heaven ^ve prominBnce to piles of 
silver clouds, among wliich nw unoginalion was Iranspurted In 
lose itself : nil tha eiin'n rays tell intn aiir schod-room, I wished 
to be cropping kingcnps in the meadows, or lyttig on the grass 
vith my hai^ over mv eyes, looking at the skylark." — LeUefB. 






p. 113. 



"I love to runovetthfiso pasBBgoa of my youth. Sin™ 

days I have visileil many griuid and beautiful scene* of oUnr^f 
I bave eimliated over the charms of Wtniieraiere. and the mb 
limiiiea of fionowdila ; I have gsieri up frain the foot of Moq 
Blan:. and clunbed Co the summit of Etna : I have Men a^m 
Andes frowning with lempeita ; I have heard the rooiing of the I 
German Ocean, and the cataract of Kiagara, and bean toswdl 
by the atomu of the Atbintic ; and yet such is the iiiiivsrad[| 
power of naturp, that 1 can atil) enjoy the scenes which ol 
ed myin&nt eye, without percemng that they loao any Hii 
their eflect, by a contrast with the grandest of bar ii|___. 
There is a bea-atj in evarj variety of them ; there is alvrtm 
something to kdmue, be the scene or season what it may." — ai 
IB, 13. 

All the regions of the world appear to be eqnally nl 
We will contrast two ; one from Europe, aod the Other from 

" The yalleya of Piedmont aimle with verdure and foUara. 
They STB so lieautifully diversified by green mesdoi 
cam-fields, and thick faliage of forest and forest tret., ... 
eye is perpetually relieved and delighted. Add to these, I _ 
beids m cattle in the pasturages, aniTtbe jnnumenl^ Rocks t{ 
goats nnd sheen browsing upon the moontsin aides, and ship 
ping from rock to ruck, and you have an animated piBtnre of ■ 
enjoyment which cannot bs surpassed. The Piedmonma vat-l 
leva (brm a garden, wift deserts as it wrae in viow."— Gilly* fl 
Life of Nefi; p. HI. " 

Vw- n.— Og 
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In West Africa, Mr. Forbes encamped on the river Temby. 

" The scene at midnight was solemn and sublime. The sky 
was clear, and brilliantly starlit. Not a sound was heard but 
the crackling of an immense fire, the snorting of the hippopot- 
amus, and an occasional splash as they rushed in and out of the 
water while pursuing their rou^h pastime ; the screaming of 
some birds, a species of ibis, mangled with the deep-toned cry 
of ' all's well,* from the sentinels pacing round the tents, gave 
birth to feehngs that it would be difficult to define, f^or there 
is something awful in the stillness of nature that thrills within 
us, but cannot speak." — Capt. Owen's Narrative. 

Mr. Paulding, an American man of literature, of much 
talent, thus describes the prairies of his native country : 

" One of the most novel, as well as enchanting scenes of 
nature, is the prairie or delta, extending to a distance of many 
miles between the two great rivers. It is for a considerable 
portion of the year one sea of flowers— one wide region of 
fragrance. Its features differ from those of any other lands in 
any other country. Not a tree is to be seen except upon its 
outer edge. The blue horizon meets it everywhere, forming a 
long straight Une, without the least appearance of irregularity 
or undulation ; as you cast your eye over it, it is all one scene 
of deceptions. Sometimes, owing to a particular state of the 
atmosphere, or the position of the sun, distance or objects are 
increased or diminished, like the vagaries of the phantasmago- 
ria. Things that are near will appear as at a great distance, 
and those at a distance at other times, seem as if you coula 
touch them ; now a bird will seem as if touching the sky with 
its head ; and anon, the herds appear like an assemblage of 
insects. " 

If we turn to the classic regions of Greece, we find the 
Archipelago and the Bosphorus thus represented to us : 

" The beauty of the Archipelagian Islands is outwardly. The 
assemblage of so many isles, of different shapes and heights, 
studding the sea, produces an enchanting effect. The charm 
of saihng among them with a fresh gale at night, when sky and 
water mingle in a dubious purple haze, giving undulating soft- 
ness to the mountain outlines, and adding to the grace of inland 
sea variety the effect of ocean expanse ; of now staggering to 
the blast which sweeps through the passages, and now sUpping 
quietly along beneath some glittering white kastro, each head- 
land, each inlet creative of glowing association, the charm is 
indescribable. It is necessary to be felt to be understood. We- 
saw them nearly all slTetcVied ^X omi feet as in a map. 
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..£ Bospliarus. — We cammenced rapidly iscondins W| 
Mesa ahores of uorivalled lovctioess. wliera art nnd lutUM^ 
iiste and cbance, hare tor once combined to Sniah ptctureaV 
wDitb.; of paradise. Tlie deepblue stream Hew between IhnniJS 
teSeamg GrEcisn CBitle and Turkish krosk, ryprest grors ana V 
flawor-jinlen ; gladdened by Ihci conitiDt fiight of birdi, Ihs T 
BpladiinB: if oan, the ghtter of fiih. Naples ladea in the 
compuiBon ; snii Rio de Janeiro, the first view of which repays 
IhB tedium of an Atlautie voyage, only surpsases it in the 
■ptenduur of the twa approucb. There the rivalry Ends. Each 
time we row up the Boaphoruii, new beaulies, befors undi»- 
coreied, Elicit fresh adniitatiOQ." — Slada's Travels, ST, US. 

The lakes of tiature present la the eye heaotiea of theil 
own, which vary in every country. Many of ua, from e: 
perience, know the chii'ma of those at Keawicli, Wiodar- 
mere, and Ulswater. Thoie in Scotland add the in, 
eiona of giandeui, from their larger size and loftier accom- 
paniments : while Ireland, in the eicpanding walera of her' 
Kilkenny district, delight! s« much, by theii rich scenery, 
the admiring eye. But I will select only one deBcriptioit of 
a forei^ une, as less familiar, sini:B a visit to Swilierland 

" It mere needless to dwell on tbe scenery of the lOceme 
Lake. Ila superb guKs, its bays erf gcniler beauty, nmgmiicent 
outlines, md suft delaila, cannot be brought by words to Ihs 
mind's eye. What can words do for a scene, that looks like a 
fragment of a world made for sometlung more eiilled than 
man 7 Bui, above all, the tsunset — the gloom of the mounlahi 
iMck-EtounJ, on which the purple twilight was already gather- 
ing — the radiance of the nearer scene — rocks catchmg the red 
U^t, which, as it fell Upon those kuidling masses, seetned to 
fiitce them ont from then- clinging drapery of pines — the lake 
glittecing like liquid Hre, and the sky Uke a temple in which 
angels might liuld their jubilees. As darkness oame on, the 
pTomontones seemed to detach Ibemaeltes from the mainland, 
and to adyance into the lake, wliete they stood darklv and 
firmly, taking tbe form of islands, as the back acenes gradually 
receded from them, nnd were lost m the shroud of night. — But 
no words can arreat the shillini; aspects, or present a living 
likeness of the exquisite combinaiiona of natnre.— Oh ! what a 
gifl Is life, when we »re wise and gratefili enough not lo abuse 
il !" — Eemimscences nf the Ehine. Switzerland, and Italy. 

Tho Catahautb of nature, with their moving n»sw» u\&. 
nuhing BDnnd, and fiitmidablB BCBnBt^iMeBswrjTfag!*."™ 
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teresting. Yon have read with admiration the description 
of that of Niagara, but the minor and nearer ones on the 
continent are not less interesting. The Hindeck is an in- 
stance that may be cited. 

" At every step as we advanced towards the Handeck, the 
scene blackened, and the track, always alarmingly bad, became 
almost awfully so ; at length the roaring of the cataract made 
itself heard above the surrounding torrents ; we alig:hted from 
our horses, and a few minutes' walk brought us within view of 
this sublime exuberance of nature. But the front view is not 
the finest ; it is from the upper ledge where the eye takes in at 
once both the headlong Aar leaping exultingly from its rocky 
bondage, and bur>'ing itself in the vanishing depths below, and 
the mountain torrent that comes down laughing and sparkling, 
and throwing about its shower of pulverized diamonds, that the 
scene is developed in all its lovely glory. The stem defile, the 
awful depth ot perpendicular rocK, the scathed pine and the 
eternal glacier become it well ; no pastoral valley could combine 
so feelingly with the lonely Handeck as the stony desert, in 
which nothing but itself has life, or the chaos of rocks that 
crowd about it, like the unshapen elements of a just awakened 
world." — Remmiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and Italy. 

The natural scenery in West Africa, along the Niger, is 
thus described to us by the unpretending Lander, and con- 
trasted very sensibly by him with his English home, each 
having its particular charms. 

" Both banks presented a delightftil appearance ; they were 
embelhshed with mighty trees and elegant shrubs, in thick and 
luxuriant foliage ; some of lively green, others of darker hues, 
and little birds were singing merrily among their branches. 
Magnificent festoons of creeping plants, always green, hung 
from the tops of the tallest trees, and, drooping to the water's 
edge, formed immense natural grottoes, pleasing to the eye." 

" Yet there is always something wanting in an African scene 
to render it comparable in interest and beauty to an English 
landscape. It is seldom that the morn is ushered in by the 
song of earliest birds, so eminently enchanting at home, and 
which induces so much happiness and cheerfulness, benevolence 
and joy. Here are no verdant fields nor hedges adorned with 
the jessamine, the daisy, the primrose, the blue bottle, the violet, 
and a hundred other pretty wild dowers, which please the 
sight, and exhale in spring and summer the most grateful fra- 
grance. No flowers are here, not a solitary one is anywhere to 
be seen ; besides, generally, a loneliness, a solemnity, a death- 
iike silence pervade the noblest aM mo%l xtva^^xvificetvt prospects, 
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le each bta a l«mlBncy lo fill the mi 
mehmcholy reflections, very opposite to that sUent cheerftihu 
and that inUm»! springing joy which we feel on conlemnl 
the more charming Inndscapea that aie the beauty and 
menla of England. "—L.in Jet's Travels, ». ii. p. 264. 

The affects of nature on the mind are veiy rationally 1 
by a naval olficer on hii irieil to St. Dokinuo. 

" I was one of the watering party up the river Dn Man 
Theei - ■ ■ 



lickly covered with mangroves. 



KiOflh . _ 

fanned bvtti 
of the banka are the hnnnta of innumerable HqcIibQ- 

I beautiful red-winged and crested ardeas, anitfl 
ing by thoUHauda as the boats arf 



t!.e major fuhea, which, _ , 

ced, disturbed with their cries the otherwise profound iranquillilT 
of [his unftequenWd stream. The scenery, although withonl' 
any slrHung lea lure, and, sbove all, the serenity of thiaaeclui' * 
river, could not fail to bo interedtl)ig to UB, who plough the 
Inst^ of the land, and ore so long absent from such 
I may aay, on my own pait, that on such occasions 1 li 
ways found a calm and pleaaurabls fEcling alealing 0' 
mind, perfectly in unison witii Ihe atillness slid tbe n 
scenery then aurtounding me," 

"A visit of this sort, bringing ii<i il does so oppoaite a(!ontraat, 
and ao immediate a transition, friim the turbulent and noisy 
oceao to the calm and placid bosom of a silent stream, never 
fails of aflbrdhig delight to thi' sailor. The charms of natuie, 
which are nowhere seen to greater advantage than in tliis cli- 
mate, although unstudied by him, perbaps, with the eye of a 
philosopher, have their wonlod eflbct over his tough and original 
mind. In such aituations 1 do not recollect to have seen a 
clouded brow, or a couutepancB which did not du[>lay th#t 
cheerful eEptesaion, wliich told that the heatl was free at lb'" 
moment fiom the pressure of its cares. As to myself indivi 
nally, I cannot lumcienlly eiploin the happy emotions w"' 
ineauEibly seized upon me. when under the influencB of 
fucinating scenery as the islands of the Caribbean Archipe 
in all their parts, ptesent to Ihe inquiring eyes of a atranger. 
was young at such times. Years have since rolled on, and 
BID no longer young, but in imagination. The mind, too,;' 
aobercd down to a more regolar, or perhaps less irregolai 
of feeling ; yet, upon similar occasions now, the delight, alt 



It is 



y. 1S3Z. 



and powerfiii"— U^ 



is the univeteil beanty of nature t 
petnal lave of it, which Col. Ulavering 
' U uiipr«*aionB. 
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" One of the purest channs of life is the view of natural 
scenery ; the cliange of the seasons ; the contrast of mom and 
noon, evening and night. The love of nature, as we grow older, 
still augments ; perhaps it is a little more chastened, but it is 
not less warm. It never tires, and it never fades. The magnifi- 
cence and beauty of natural scenery have none of the imper- 
fections of animate nature. There is something in the chords 
of our bosoms which responds to it, like the harp to the wind. 
For years together I have never failed to watch the first dawn 
of day."— Metrop. Mag. 1822, p. 40. 

All regions are found to be thus pleasing. Syria has been 
experienced to be so. 

" I travelled in Syria just after the short but violent rainy 
season had ceased. It is not easy to describe a more beautifiil 
and fruitful land. The plains were covered with that fresh 
green teint, so rare in an eastern sky. The orange and lemon> 
trees were clothed with fruit and blossom. I galloped over an 
illimitable plain, fragrant with aromatic herbs. A soft fresh 
breeze brought vigour to my frame. Day after day I journey, 
and meet no sign of human existence ; at an immense distance 
the sky and the earth mingled in a uniform horizon. Some- 
times the land would swell into long undulations ; and some- 
times from a dingle of wild bushes, a gazelle would rush for- 
ward, stiaire, and bound away. It VTds the burst of spring. 
Nothing could be more delightful. The heat was ever in- 
tense. The breeze was ever fresh and sweet. The nocturnal 
heavens, luminous and clear to a degree which it is impossible 
to describe." — B. D'Israeli Contar. Fleming, iv. p. 154. 

The Sky is everywhere as beautiful as the earth. It is 
thus described to us as it appears in Canada. 

" Dec. 25th. — The lake was a solid ice. The noise made by 
the air when the ice first fixes is, in the night, awful ; it is heard 
at a distance of five or six miles from the shore ; a deep rending 
and crackling runs along the ice. 

" The sun sets brilliantly, while a tender red or violet hue 
over the eastern sky would portend a keen frost. When the 
moon arose, her pale brilliance shining on the white plains can- 
not be described ; and among the stars to the north, the .aurora 
borealis played almost incessantly. 

" The moon and stars of America shine with a lustre far sur- 
passing the same luminaries here. The clearness of the air 
seems to permit more of their lustre to fall on the earth ; for, 
unlike the bright unsteady glare of a tropical night, they emit 
in Canada, not merely a brighter, but a steadier light. Some- 
tuaes returning firom a neignbovxx's late at night over the frozen 
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lake, how btight and beautiftil hkve the hi^cenly host appesred! 
uodiDiiQed by the diLmpB of Europe, Ihey seeiued new worLda. 
Thougti the degras of co!d to tlia IherainniBlBr be much lower 
that! luy eipeneijced i[i this uountry, yet, from the d^ynesB of 
the ai[, and the coiiBtiuit Bccompaniment uf EUUshine. it is not 
30 unpleaMUitly uiamtested tu the feelmga bb b much bigJier de- 



few d»ja in a Csniidian w 



n Englm^ 
day."— NanatiTB of a Settle 

Mrs. Trollope notices (he effect of tht 
America, on the MiasiaBippi. 

" The weather wse dry and agreeable, and 



bene 






aawmiiordight 
rieht feeling and observing mind, the ele- 



" Call it 






s earth a quality of 
beautiful fertility, Rraneuiber that each glorioua tree, and herb, 
and ahnib, anil flower, owes to these drops ita We, ita freatuiBM, 
and Ita beauty, Betnember that half the lovelinesa of tlie green 
world IS all their gift, and that without them we should wander 
through a dull desert, ai duaty as the arave. Take but a single 
drop of rain, cloistered in the green fold of a blade of grass, and 
expose it to the morning bub, and what lapidary can cut a dia- 

J ...u,-,. „i..ii ,t;_. i;l. .v.. , n _„,, ygBged for eiei bo 

sahing soothers of thtf 
il the flowers-, ttial calm race OF 
nem^, wmcnare au [evenness and traooQilhty, without piinii& 
or pam, or desire, or disappomtmenl. whose life is beauty, aiu 
whose breath u perfume !"— Henry Maslerlca. 

Qootatkius like these, of the gratifying ideas and sensa- 
tions which nature, in its various scenes, bas eicitrd in th« 
bosoms of travellers in svery region of the globe, might be 
multiplied to a great eitenl. But I will not sdd any more ; the 
above pQaaages, taken promiscuously as ihe^ occurred to my 
notice, from several different classes of minds and characters, 
8TB quite sufficient lo support the reasonings With which this 
letter began. Nature ii mteresling and. ie^il^lv^ ^n. '£&.S»a 
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forms, and has manifestly been specially framed and arranged 
by its Maker to be so to us, and purposely to give us the 
pleasure which it produces ; an effect quite distinct from our 
necessary maintenance and life's usual comforts. It is al- 
ways an addition to these, and means to be, and becomes 
thereby a universal assurance to us of the benevolent love 
pf our munificent Creator to every individual of his human 
race ; for every bosom is susceptive of the gratification, and 
it is generally presented unexceptingly to all. 



LETTER XXIV. 



divisions of Mankind into the Permanent Diversities qf Civilized and 
Uncivilized Nations— Outlines qfthe Descent of the Chief Tribes and 
Nations of the Worlds from the Three Sons of Noah. 

My dear Sydney, 

The dispersion of the renewed race of maiikind, to which 
we have already alluded, has been followed by the conse* 
quence which must have been intended to result from it ; 
the rise and spread of numerous populations on the globe, 
very dissimilar to each other in mmd, manners, actions, and 
improvements. 

From the time they first separated from each other at 
Babel, it has been a distinguished character of the human 
kind, as an order of beings, that they should exist on this 
earth, during their life upon it, in a state of very multifarious 
diversity, both mentally and morally. In every quarter of 
;the world, the disparted race has grown up into distinct 
tribes and nations, of which each has such peculiarities, as 
to make its individual and collective state a contrast to all 
others. From the universality and perpetuation of this re- 
sult, we must infer that it was meant to take place. It was 
not produced for any temporary purpose ; but it has been 
steadily maintained, and made the continuing course and 
abiding character of human society, as if it had been de- 
signed to he its permanent condition. Hence no one uni- 
versal, absorbing, and assimilating empire has been suffered 
to arise ; and all advances to the formation of such a one 



Isn bpen tesistpd and soon nullifird. Man haa not been 
nude Lo beaaneumfonn being, like the lion or the untelope.- 
But the system of Piovidence haa been, thst he ahould bsl' 



he appeared in those distinct uatioas whicb 
wo reid of ; and although iheae have paaaed-sway, llie di- 
veniTying and separaling principle hai not closed its agency. 
On the cotiltary, it has been mcreatiiig in vigour and effect ; 
for at no foimet period of the world have there been so many 
. varied funns of human nature on the eatth loeether as are 
now pieaoited Ul ub in its ditFereot regions. We ate there- 
fore entitled to Bay, that the Deity has chosen and preferred 
Uut his human race should diverge into this ninllifami di- 
versity, and at present remain in it. It has fulfilled his 
purposes better than any other fonn of aootety would have 
done : though it is alnaya possible that, aa time tolls on, 
his plan may reqaire that these discrepances shouU b« 
tliminished, and that a mors general uoion uid aasinulaliwi 
should begin lo lake place. Such an event will not occur, 
until it i> best and happiest for mankind ihat all should thus 
b^end into greater resemblances ; but as both mora! and in- 
tellectual perfection might he promoted by it, and indewUe»d 
to its ptoauclion, it may be the ulterior state of our completiid 
progression. 

The division and dispersion of mankind gtadnally occa- 
aioned, at an eta so early ai to be anterior to all the remuna 
uid memorials of profane history, two very contraeied stale* 
of the human populalion, by which it has ever aince been 
distaiguished. These we habitually term, Vi^th Eiiilu.-ieat 
distinctness of meaning, though contaiiung many saburdinate 
and changing varieties, the civilized and the ir^civrt.rEBD 
partiana of inanktnii. We maib at once, as very different 
characters, llie wandeting and the settled ; the savage Indian 
of the Doith, and the cultivated American ; the wild Tartar 
of Asia, and (he intelligent European. As vm ascend itito 
unliquily, the tame distinclions appear. The rude Scythian 
Wi* not the Egyptian with the gigantic lempteE and pyiaaidx 
of lus elaborate arts, nor (he inteUeciuah^d Athenian. The 
Roman empire, in oJI ils van eilent, presented the former 
civilization of the world collecud within its dominion, aa a. 
ciriile of lumuD eiiitsaea mj iuiKiai^ax \jq i& ftitne. tsobki- 
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0U8 tri])e6 who roved and fought beyond its boundaries, with 
many diversities of manners and character, but to all of whom 
the epithets of the wild, the fierce, the rude, and ^e bar- 
barian, were more or less applicable. 

Thus in all ages, one part of mankind has diverged into, 
and lived in the uncivihzed form of human life ; while the 
other part has preferred that condition and those habits, 
with all their appendages and results, to which the name 
of civilization, under all its varieties, has been uniformly at- 
tached. 

These contrasted states are not very satisfactory to our 
imperfect judgment : the rude and savage offend it : the 
purposes and benefit of their existence arc very httle studied 
by us, and we depreciate whatever is unlike ourselves. 
Ilence our national antipathies and hostile jealousies, and 
our contempt for all that we deem to be inferior. But the 
divine philanthropy is not that small and feeble sentiment 
which glimmers and vacillates in our bosom, and too often 
is absent from it. It has been solemnly declared to us, that 
" God is no respecter of persons, but that, in every nation, 
whosoevor feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with him."* This subhme truth, which we are per- 
petually forgetting, is one of the leading articles in the divine 
charter granted to our race, and presents the whole world, 
uncivilized as well as civihzed, as forming one common 
family, partaking alike his regard and favours. But his ap- 
preciations are perpetually differing from ours. "We survey 
the external figure and station : he perceives the interior 
man.f His plans extend, like his omniscience, beyond the 
limits of our knowledge and capacity ; and we slowly ad- 
vance in the art and power of deciphering them. Yet the 
more we succeed in discerning them, we always find wisdom 
and goodness both in their conception and execution. 

* Acts, X. 34, 5. "Tiiere is no respect of persons with Cod."— Rom. 
ii. 6. " The Lord your God rcgardcth not persons, nor taketh reward."— r 
Dciit. X. 17. 

t Tliis was the solemn declaration to ?amuul : " The Lord seelh not 
as man secth ; for man lookcth on the outn-ard appearance, but the Lord 
looketii on the heart."—] Sam. xvi, 7. This was the principle of the 
prophetic description of the tMessiah : " He shall not judge after the sight 
of his eyes, neither rcpn)ve after the hearing of bis ears : but with righ- 
teousnesa shall He judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek 
of the earth."— Isaiah, xj. 8, 4. 
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yilt may bolievo tlul il ii ao in ihe iiialanco before Us. 
dedueea gtaud etiecu and utilities fram the divt 
wruch WQ may lament, ami thereldre petmils aod peipctOBW il 
thi^ni IS l<7ng as he ihinka He. Not need the tiumoa tauh 1 
be wiLboul il3 maial value in either ihe lude ot the polished' ' 
state ; boLb maj passcss. and many of the mdliiduils of eai^ 
ha.\e in all agca eibibited, the four cudioal ^irtues uf ths 
ancient nioialiite, — Prudence, Foitilude, Justice, und Tem- 
perance^ The higher standoTdpreaented to ua by the prophet ' 
Miciih, — JuBlicB, BcneTolance, aiid Piety.^wau as practica- 
ble by flithet;* fot ofteti has even Mercy wipeaieJ oinong 
the wildest people. Butb. then, ate but difierent t;oinpar[- 
ments of bia divine aystein al liuman society. 

The co-existence of these two cootcsry modes oS llieir 
eaithly eiiitence, indicalea Ibal neither of iheia i» uniialu- 
nl or repugnant lo the hiunan race. They have been also 
found, at various nerioda, to be convertible into eacli other ; 
portioiu of individuoJi of the civiliicd have deviated iiit< 
wdd, and the savage has been repeatedly softened ii 
vietcomed civiliialioti : thus human aatilie is adapled for 
the one as much as for the other, and the diHerencea aeuia 
10 come more from individual inclination and traesiaitted 
babit, than from any essential principles in the human c 
stilntion. As far >s these opersts, they have been eguaJlr 
active in both conditions. The itund is as ener^tic in tha 
savage as in the most cultivated ; it is occupied with diflsc> < 

en t subjects of tJiought. and eieccise, but ii "" ""' 

vigorous in ils chosen course of action ic tht 

in liiB forest, as it ii in the superior pursuits of the well- 

thronged, orderly, and indosliious metropolis. 

It IS not therefore in original principles of our com 
nature, that they ditfer so much from each other; it i 
both, one and the same miruj, ene and the same specie 
human soul, is il is the same farm, limbs, and futiL-I 
of the body, which yet display themselves in such otnkinE 
contrast of qualities and operations ; but we sea an et|UU 
contrariety to this, even in single individoali in uvUiiad . 
'"- Tha eame courteous and cultivated person whose msil- 
and accontplishmenta delight society, will yet. 
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instigations of liis passions, resemble, in some of his actions, 
the ruthless and immoralized savage. The populace of pol- 
ished cities have repeatedly done so. The human spirit can 
therefore take, with equal ease, the wildest and the most 
civilized form, and appears in either, according to its habits 
and education, and not according to any original diversities 
in its essential nature. 

The truth seems to be, that the mind of man can take 
any form of good or evil wliich it chooses, or is led to ac- 
quire, or shall addict itself to ; and it is the astonishing mul- 
tiplicity of the differences into which it may diverge, which^ 
while it shows the large extent of our possible versatiUties, 
and the difficulty of attracting or forming them into virtuous 
similitudes, at the same time encourages our most pleasing 
hopes, by displaying likewise the unbounded improvabilitj 
of our thinking and acting principle. For if it be thus sus- 
ceptible to varied impressions and impulses from external 
things and circumstances of every sort, it may always alter 
from the worse to the better ; and as the causes of the 
latter increase, and they are increasing every year, it can- 
not fail to do so. Hence it is that mankind have been al- 
ways advancing in civilization ; and on this basis we may 
rest our conclusion that all our uncivilized kinsfolk who are 
yet keeping aloof from the surest means of their human hap- 
piness, will, by degrees, come into the socialized communi- 
ties which they now avoid or harass ; and that the earth 
will in time know no longer any depreciating distinction of 
rude anomalies. 

But although human nature is equally susceptive of either 
of these states, yet both are artificial or acquired conditions 
of it. The spirit within us is not at first either civilized or 
uncivilized ; but becomes what it grows up to be, acconl- 
ing to the impressions and impulses which it receives, and 
according to its own intellectual operations and deciding 
will, and chosen exercises of itself, amid the circumstances 
which occur to it. It is not made servilely by them, but it 
forms itself amid their agencies and under their influences, 
always acting spontaneously, though at times very greatly 
affected by what impresses or excites it. 

It was most natural, under the present system of human 
jjfe, that mankind should be civilized beings. As the three 
sons of Noah were botiv m Wve \,^\. ^q^ of the antediluvian 
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m, the necond in birth, \vas ninety- Fight ^^^| 
ie of the flood,* we may donclude that ^^H 
1 eiviliiatioti was posaeased and reprs- ^^^H 

liuns of their posterity would be of a ^^^| 
! to tliemaeivBs ; and therefore the re- ^^^ 
r the nortd would, in its commencement. ' 



r.jiej)ulatioii, nnd Shi 
jears old it the lir 
all the auteililovian eiviliiatiot 
sented by llus family. 

The first generations of their posterity would be of a 
ehancter BnaJogous to themselves; and therefore the ~~ 



y'liait hod attained. The parents! scheme of life alwf^ni 
taads to favour the continuation of a character of this kind, 
from thft domestic habits, the obedience, and coercion, and 
■abmisiion of the children which it eiacts ; until the father 
has, Irooi other causes, derialed into a rude mode of life. 
Hence wB may consider the unciviljied state as a volaaCary 
and wilful divergence from the pHmilive more settled form — 
the moving offsets of the ancestral stock — that change which 
migmlion into forest counCriBB often, eien in our days, 
produces ; but we may also view it as a condition, which 
implished important etids of the divine Providence, and 
■' ' ■■ ' If BBSiBieii lo lake place, 

!s of the civilized condi- 



was therefore allowi 

The moal distingmshing fei 
tion of mankind, appear to he tnese : — 

First, as the fonndation of it. a settled and 
localization, combined with a cultivatioit of the 
which the popolation fixed itself. This was a 
requisite, A migraiory tribe 



I warfare with e 



other, and a 



santing will to live in peaceful neighbourhood together, were 
necessary to give a stability to their social union. But the 
neat prmciplee of their cohesion would be theit individual 
deleimbalion to obtain their food by their own labour, and 
not by hunting or depredation, and to seek it principally by 
raising it from the earth. Thui agriculture Keu been lbs 
compsnion of all civilizing populations, and a main cause of 
their continuity and improvementB. 
An indispensable addition to this would be, a concurring 

■"—"—■ to est^lish and to submit in a government 

or other, and lo appropriate laws, for ' 
Judicial tribunals would bi 
|l antil these were appointed and put into < 
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tion, the right and the assertion of private revenge and 
self-righting by personal force and exertion, would not be 
abandoned. Until mankind can get redress for wrongs, and 
enforce their just claims on each other, and decide their 
disputes and quarrels by some legal forms and channels, 
they will seek to remedy their assumed grievances by their 
own power and violences ; and with such conduct, all social 
peace and civilization would be impossible. 

The desire of property must also arise, and a mutual al- 
lowance of its being acquired and possessed. No civiliza- 
tion can exist without this. The savage is at war with 
property, in all its forms and accumulations. He has none 
himself beyond what he can carry about with him ; he al- 
lows none among his associates ; he takes it from others 
wherever he can find it. It is therefore an inseparable 
part of civilized life, that every one should be at liberty to 
make, by fair and peaceful means, whatever property he can, 
and should have the sole right of possessing and of disposing 
of it, and be secured in the exclusive enjoyment of it against 
all others. The whole force of the collected society is at 
all times directed to the maintenance of this right. It is 
made everywhere irrevocable by law ; and all attacks of 
others upon it are denounced as a crime that is always met 
by punishment. It is subjected only to the laws by which 
it is upheld. The ruling power has the right of making such 
claims upon it, and in such modes, for the general welfare, 
as the customs of each country, by the habitual consent of its 
inhabitants, have established and sanction : all other abstrac- 
tion of it is everywhere sternly prohibited. 

These features, with a general love of quiet and orderly 
life and manners, and the employment of the daily life in 
such occupations as are compatible with these, are those 
which everywhere characterize civilization. The rise and 
practice of the useful arts and manufactures also accompany 
it ; and in due time intellectual cultivation and literary com- 
position, with an ever-multiplying population, and a diffusion 
and augmentation as ample of personal comfort and hap- 
piness. 

Both branches of the human population must have been 

descendants of the sons of Noah. Of these, the earliest 

civilized nations of antiquity, those which inhabited Asia and 

Afric&f seem to have issued tiomXVve\YR&Q^\\».m\ the states 
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peoiileH most iuuneJialely conoectcit with an avowed } 
fgcteii history, were derived fioni Shem ; while the oldat 
stem of J^heth furaiehed that posterity which has taken the 
lead of the human race since Christianity has heen diffused, 
and hu become in modern times distinguished for a progrss- 
sion of citilization and improvement which hat euipnased 
all ihu has existed in the ancient eras of human hisloty. 
These facts will appear, if we itudy that impoctant chapter 
in the mast ancient book that is now eiisling, and. for what 
iw, that was ever wriiten— I mean the Gen 



which precede, by two or three centuries, every other liter- 
ary production that hu come down to ns. except those Irom 
Judea. I da not mean to enter into geasraphical controver' 
sies, bat to select a few leading facts which seem to me to 
be iQOBt entitled to your atlention.t t 

The four sons of Ham were Cuah, Mizralm, Phut, and 
Canaan.t These may be considered to represent to us, ae- 



■d» or Lbn alliis and yeoiuiia or anciaal rUloB and iulIodb, ddt uf III 
ndgnOWH and WHlsmeni of Uigir nrly Irilxn. Ilsnre almiwi eier 
wcHcr tskei bis own •iBwa. and d[IRra iToni trery mhiir. tl «■■ ■ 

Hlfipansbua, wtuTdld bh piuewnHy write mi f nDKniiby, but wb" leni 
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hr iBi Mbjnliii, " And nnw Isl assay, UiatTtiBOBlmiwBiid Etaionlisnea! '! 

and Ibno wtiD pmndsd Ibem. wen muBjitUilv Ipioranl of IbvuiD ud H 

KtlllBlblnia; ami MUIsH>r«]irniyni>rilioHori3firnuii]y and Uniom, i] 

■nd LIkawiv or lb« Ootbio and batbtrlD ngioilB. Tbey were l^ll or w 

Igaannu an Ua lubjeciu of Idly and Adrli. and iik Pontu. and or Miat \t 

WB( nonlivuil of UMg,''-~Stiaba. ml. «. p. U9. Hi ttmrfon don mt i 
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g to ihe Hebraw geography, the tegioiis and ancBitOM 
if Ethiopia. Egypt, Libya, and Canaan. 

Cosh repreeenin to us the region and people of Ethiofu, 
that part of the east diatricls of Africa which spresd from 
Mecoe in Upper Egypt, aiong the Red Ses towarrjs the In- 
dioD Ocean. » Both the natives and the ancient Jews de- 
nominated this country Cuah.t They cxme from the Indui 
into this territory on the frontiers of Egypt,^ and became 
distinguished among mankind for their equity, sagacity, and 
senerai probity.^ They were frequently at war with the 
Sgyptians, alternately aubjected and conqnering.il Sesostris 
first subdued ihEm, and epread his dominion ovet the coun- 
tlyop to the cinnamon-bearing regions, and ci 
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found in Nubia, of a more ancient appearance than othen 
£gy[iL. But the Ethiopian kings, in tlicir tiun, penetrati 
iiiia Egypt, nod at several penocls govemBil in it.' Oi 
Ethiopian dynasty sabdned and swayed it, under thjee kin^ 
{m Torty years. 1 The last al thesa was Tirkahah, who 
Isaiah efhihits as advancing against the KinQ of Assyria, j 
wbm he *ivaB besiegine Libnah4 They were m power and 
celebrity al the era of the Trojaa war.* Their island, Me- 
reo, on the Egyptian bDfder, was of mnch nnle in the day 
df their prosperity, II and from one of its queens, several of 
her succesnors lo tlia Ethiopian royalty bore the name of Can- 
dace. H Besides its veraacnlai term, Cush, it had received 
several other appellations.* • Under the Macedonian dynaaly, 
voyages to it tiom Spain, for conufiercial purposes, airciim- 
navigating AfricK. and anticipaling llie exploit of Vasca 
Gama, are mentioned. t+ 

From Cush come children, of whom the s 
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I to have been Ln Arabia i and this may have oc- 

is nmiie In be applied to some liibes or di»liiiMt 

in ihat peninsula.* The Sahsane of part of Arabia weie 
diittti^isfaed fur their CralliL- in odnriferous subntancea.t 

His more celebrated aon viisa Nimrnd, the declared loiuidei 
of that kingdom, which is called Babel in Hebrew, and which 
i« Iha lerm used in the historical bnoka af tbe Jewish Sorip- 
turea, (br Babylon and its empirc.l 

From MizBjiiM, the coloniea wluch eetabliEhed Ihemeelvei 
in Egypt descended. 

The moat ancient aacred writers, aa well as the later ones, 
apply the name of this ancestor to their country ;^ and m 
the time of Josephua, his countrymen continued to do so.H 
The name of hia fatho', Hajn, waa also attached to il.^ 
Ftom Mizraim also descended several other tribes, who let- 
tled chiefly in Africa,** 
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r becune the aaceslor of the Libyan pi^ulati 
LQ the Scripture aa the denonuDation by which ibtt^ 
poriioa of msiikind it deaigiiated.* 

From one of the aoiia of Miiraim sprang that people who, 
under the name of the Philistinks, were for same time to 
formidable to ihe latoeUlea, and who eetabliehed ihemselvee 
in the regions of Syria, between the Medilciriinean and 
Judea,t His son Canaan is dirtinguiahed as the progenitor 
of the Pheniciana ; for Sidon is declared to have been his 
Gistbom.t and was one of the moet ancient and distinguished 
cities of the easl.^ The family of Canaan spread from 
Sidon to Oais, along the Mediterranean, and inland as far 
SB the Dead Sea.ll Other nations also sprang from bitn, 

iDhim, and Pathruilm. and Culnhloi, and CsphiaHm,"— Gen. 1. 13. U. 
These plural iFrmlnbtlnna or im Im^ly^tlist lbs duscflndant pwjiln 
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among whom the SiniW, from the airoiiarily of name, may 
luve b«Hn Uiiue who letlled in Tain, ot Chine,' But of 
period id remote, and with such a biief di 



From 



be 



the most rBtioriHl probsbilitj. 

Him line, ]a»ued those nations who become eo depii 
Iheir cOTTupted civil izitionn, ae to be ordained to peraiel in 
their conflict with the Jewiali nwion, when, on their refoiij 
, to re»tit iheit entrance, thaj were invaded, and subdued, and 
Aennyed by it.t 

Fnvn Shen proceeded the Abrahamic □altoae, whom wc 

will notice in a separate Leller, and apparently the AiByriaii 

itale -, for Asahnr was hia son,]; and Asshur ]8 snid lo haya 

' bi^lt Itineveh, the metropolis tif the AeeyiiLin empire, and 

some other of its chief citiea.^ 
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W. tbe chief popnUtions, both of uicietil and modeni Europe^ 
uid higher Aeia. He Beema to liiive been the JapelUB 
whom all [he Grerian and Romaii traditiana, Iransmitud la 
UB by iheir poele and mythalogiste, eihlbil as the ani^egtor 
of the human race * Seven sons, and as oisny grandaooe, 
from two of the Dthera, are aacribeil to him by Moaea.t 
The Tuik» and the Tnicamans, iheir original stocli, deduce, 
themtelves and the Tactais and Moguls &Dni him, by another 
child.f The sons, Madei and Javan, represent the Medea 
and Greece, and thoir names have been applied by the ancient 
prophets lo do ao.( 
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Of the other children or Japheth, hia eldest, Gomer, ia 
COnBJdered to ba tho ancflBtor of Che Khnmtn^nB,* Magog 
a identified with the Scythiam by JoBaphijB,t mhoao country 
we non call Tartary. stid to whom the jionterity of Magog 
» exteoded.t Whenever his name is mentioned as a people 
io the Scriptntes, it seems to be applied to these regions.^ 
. MesBch aad I'ubal are believed to designate ihose who leltled 
ill Cappadocia, and in Iberia, near (he Euiine.ll FromTilas 
the Thraciana spmng.^ 
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; and Togamah in Aimenia ;' Ripalh is refenei J 
_^ ^phun Id Pa^i^anin, but ma^ belcmg to aome of tha f 
nortbccn pqwUlions oiEnrope-t 

JaTBa'i loiiB appear to have larger lelationa mrith Enrops. I 
EUaha ia ideDtibed with Hcllai in Greece .t Tarehiah with % 
Tartessiia in Spain ;4 Kittim is coaaidered lo dcaignsta 
ItaJ; ill the other son'a nsme having been written with « 
vaiiation in the commencidg letter, can be leaa cBitBinly 
fiieJ.ir I may conclude Iheae derivations by adding, th " " 

and ilw Eailne Itadf la tiy i 
^tlw inDdem Jews pterct ihs IS 
ilboHlj ar tbis am 

hb ArmanlBD hiaiorj, Aivoi 
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Japhet and his offspring are ascribed generally, by the Mosaic 
record, all the insular or maritime populations and colonies 
of the Gentile nations.* These outlines comprise the prin- 
cipal points that you need attend to in your general studies. 
You can enlarge upon them at your leisure, if you like to 
exercise yourself in farther investigations ; only keep your 
mind from having any favourite idea or speculations that 
may seduce it beyond the paths of sound and steady judg- 
ment. 



LETTER XXV. 



Outlines qfthe State n/the Earliest Civilized Nations— The Ethiopians, 
Egyptians^ Phenictmis, and Babylonians—Their Attainments and 
Defects — The Superior Improvement of Greece 

My dear Son, 
The most civilized nations which have appeared in the 
world, are so many links of a connected chain, which has 
been extending and enlarging from the deluge to our own 
time. The family of Ham stand prominent at the com- 
mencement as its founders ; and as he was sufficiently ma- 
ture in age, when the old world ceased, to have imbibed its 
social and mental acquisitions, and had the benefit of his 
father's larger acquaintance with them, and also had the 
companionship of his elder brothers, we may assume, that 
the settlement of his children represented, generally, the 
state and progress of the civilization and attainments of the 
antediluvian world. The renewed world, therefore, began 
with a population, enjoying as high a degree of civilization 
as the cultivation of mind and manners in the destroyed 
races had enabled the preserved survivers to acquire and 
transmit ; and as this extended to the invention of such 
musical instruments as the harp and connected pipes of 
melodious sound, and to the discovery and use of brass and 
iron, and to various arts of working in them, and to the 

* '' By these were the isles or the Gkntiles divided in their lands ; every 
oae after Mb tongue, after itok fBXD^\eB,Vxi\\A\t 'MseusoA."— Qaol, x. 5. 
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jUing at cities,' maokiad could not have rei 
, dr hiuain liTe in that brutal and birbaiaus 
■ne of ibe cncieats imtgined.t 
p The ioDi civilised nations which were founded b; thai 
"Uldren of Hsra were the ElhiopiBng, the Egyptiai ' 
wa, and the BEibrlaiuans ; and thesB ulateB pri 
rs which Butheatic histoiy notices, in their intsUaet-^ J 

The Ethiopians have been alreaJj alluded to in 
marks on Cnah-t It ia Ihe o|iintua of lonie of c 
temporaries, from the faonumental lemaiaa and hieTOg[j|Jii- 
cal inscriptions faand in Nabia, so much reaembting those 
of Egypt, that tile ancient Egyptians had s Nubian or Ethi- 
opian origin. But as some of Ihe ancient kings of Egypt 
at times subdued and reigned over the Ethiopian Meroe, and 
formed columns, temples, and insciipttona Ihere,^ this fact 
will account for auch edifices being now observable. At 
the same time we may remember, that as Cash and Miziaim 
were brothers, Ihe arts which Ihe one knew, the other could 
not be ionoraat of. Their respective families would poi- 
takeof these improvements, andwiien one branch settled in 
Nubian Ethiopia, and the other moved down the Nile to whsl 
became, ander its settlement, Upper Egypt, each would moke 
its sacred edifices and public monuments for iteeif; and 
Iheae, from their kindred origin, would, in their primitive 
forms, naturally resemble each other. 

But it is probable that the EthioiuaD line of Ham had 
contieicians or ranulicatiani in the Indian Peninsula. As 
we have already remarked, they were deemed a colony from 
ladia.ll Ii is not impiobable that the temples and idol fij 
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ures excavated from the rock in the caves of Ellora, on the 
western side of India, near Bombay, may represent to ns 
some of the works and rites of this branch of the ancient 
nations. * There are several other caverned excavations in 
this side of the peninsula;! of these the most remarkable, 
and which may have a still nearer relation to the descend- 
ants of Cush, are the caves of Elephanta ;t they have man- 
Egypt into Ethiopia, is described, by his biographer, to have found Gymno- 
sophiRts there, to whom he said, *' You praise the Indians because yoa 
were fbtmerly Indians yourselves, and, urged by angry prodigies, came 
from tbeir country hither ; you would rather seem to be any thing than 
Ethiopians who have come from India ; now you would rather worship 
in the Tgyptian manner than in your own." — Philost. 1. vi, c. 6, p. 277. 

* Engravings from these may be conveniently seen in Fislief s views 
in India. They are thought to be images of the Boodh kind. The grand 
cave there is the Bioma Kurm. " It has been excavated with an arched 
roof, and with its lofly vaulted ceiling, solid octagonsil pillars, long-vault- 
ed aisle, and colossal image, is very striking. Tne temple of Kylas is the 
most perfect ; its central building rises in the midst of a wide area, all 
scooped out from the solid rock to the height of one hundred feet, being 
one immense block of isolated excavation, upward of five hundred feet in 
circumference, containing many apartmentH ; beyond are three galleries, 
supported upon pillars containing forty-two gigantic figures of gods and 
goddesses. The Kameawar temple consists of a fine hall seventy-two 
feet long and fifteen high. There is another temple thirty-oue feet square 
in a recess of this. The principal apartment is supported by pillars and 
pilasters ; the roof and walls are covered with figures of deities, in dance 
and revelry; the principal figures are skeletons; at their southern ex- 
tremity they are terminated by the Dher Warra cave. The principal hall 
is one hundred feet long and forty in breadth, supported by pillars. The 
rock from which these tables are wrought is hard red granite. 

" They are not now venerated by ihe Hindoos. The attendant Bramins 
say that the skeletons are rakshesas, or demons." — E Roberts* Descriptioo. 

t " One fact deserves notice. A greater number of magnificent cave- 
temples present themselves on this part of the west coast of the peninsula 
of India, than are to be met with anywhere else in Hindostan. Those 
of Caiiara, Amboli, and some others on the Island of Salsette ; the fine 
cave of Carli, on the road to Poona, by the Bor Ghaut ; the smaller cave 
temples in the Kohan, and near the Adjunta Pass, are all on Mahratta 
ground."— Hall's Frasm. Voy. v. iii. p. 257. 

X " The Elephanta Island is called by the natives Gara-poori, or place 
of caves, and lies six miles fi-om Bombay, and five from the main shore. 
In the great cave, the gigantic triple head forms the principal feature. It 
represents its divinity only down to the breast, and is nearly eighteen fl?et 
from the top of the cap to the bottom of the image. All these figures are 
carved out of the solid trachyte rock. It lies in a recess cut in the rock 
to the depth of thirteen feet. The cap is richly adorned with figures and 
flowers ; among which arc a scull and h serpent. 

" The lower lip of all the figures seems thickest, and more African than 
Asiatic. There are a large crowd of minor deities. Ttie spacious front 
is supported by two massy p'tUars ^t\d two pilasters^ forming three open- 
ing's under a steep rock. Large iaxv%e% ot qoYmooa «.\f\R»i ^<aiirav^v&. 
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ifeillTnot been made at any one limB, nor under one « 

of opinion, wid therefore belone to dilTerent eras.* 

beine uf that side of India which hca most eoiiligiious toTM 

tlie Red Sea, and to the caasi of Elhiopia, ihej ai 

bkel; la mark the regions in the Hindoo peninsula fioai 

which the Ethiopians originated, ot, to which they wero, if 

B?er, related. I do not ailirm the aHeged affinity, bu! I wish 

to [ay before you such facts as are moat Lkely lu have beeu 

connected wilh it, if it realty Butuistsd.t 



rliest civilization of the lepeoplinir earlb was 
oualy displayed in the kingdom of SaiPT. Its 



i[ the eailiE 
moat codspituoai _ 

inhabitants always considered and repreienled themaeivei to 
be the most ancient nation in the world,! and AriatotJe, 
with other Grecian*, submits to their preloBsions.J Their 
country reteiTod many denominations ; bnt tbal wbirh was 
derived from the son of Hani, is the name by which the 
Arabian geographers and bisloiians, as well as Moses and the 
Jew^ praphots and cbronologera, designate it — a confiim- 
ing evidence of the test origin of iti population. II 
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That it was the country the most devoted to religion of all 
antiquity, is the statement of the Grecian writers.* We 
have only to lament that such a noble feeling should have 
been connected with such degrading superstitions. It will 
not be necessary to tell you how celebrated Egypt was for 
the arts and sciences, which she cultivated and possessed 
beyond any other country, as you are aware of the fact, and 
that the Grecian philosophers and statesmen went to her 
cities and priesthood to gain knowledge from them.t It 
was from them that Moses received his education, while he 
was brought up under the care of the Egyptian princess who 
had preserved him from perishing in the Nile.} It was their 
country which the Deity selected to be the chosen spot in 
which he raised his Hebrew nation, from the seventy individ- 
uals who entered it during the administration of its viceroy, 
Joseph, their countryman, and were stationed in its Goshen 
province,^ to the six hundred thousand who left it under the 
conduct of Moses. II It was to Egypt also that Athens owed 
the commencement of her intellectual improvements and 
chief population, from the colony of Saites, under Cecrops, 

mla, and Aetia. — Eust. Dionys. p. 35. In tbe Hebrew Scriptnres it is MiE- 
raim, as mentioned in the former Letter, xxiv. p. 366. Tbe Arabians 
term it Mesr or Misr, and its chief city. Memphis, by the same appella- 
tion. They write that the Egyptians tbemseives named this city Monf, 
from which tbe Greeks made their Memphis. The Orientals divide 
Egypt into ttiree parts ; the most southern they call Said, tbe Thebais, 
uptot.airo: the second, Rif, from Cairo to tbe Delta, and tbis they 
named Gwuf ; afler Alexandria was built, Memphis acquired the name 
of Uablion. The Arabx, on their triumph, built another city near it, to 
which they gave the name (/uherah, or Victorious, the present Grand 
Cairo.— D'Herbelot. Bibl. Or. i. p. 579. 

« Herod. 1. ii. c. 37. Lucian. Imag. The latter says, that they formed 
their pergonal names from tbORe of their gods. We have an instance of 
this in that of their celebrated Queen Nitocris. Eratosthenes says, this 
means tbe victorious Minerva.-Sync. p. 104. We can verify this^sser- 
tion for ourselves; for Plato says, in his Timeus, p. 1043, that Minerva 
was worshipped at ^<ais, and denominated there Neith. This is ob- 
viously tbe first syllable of Nitocris. 

T The two legislators of Athens and Sparta, Solon and Lycnrgus, as 
well as Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, and other Greek philosophers, visited 
Egypt. Plato took his laws from Egypl.—Diod. Sic. p. 68. They first 
invented geometry, and taught it to several of (ireece.— Strab. 1. xvi. p. 
1098, 1136. ''The Egyptians first of all men discovered tbe year, and 
divided it into twelve [larts, and learned this from tbe stars. They gave 
thirty days to each month, and added five more to complete the solar 
circuit. They first engraved living things on stones.'*— Herod. 1. U. c. 4. 
/ Exod. a. 4-10. ^ Geii.x\v\.W. >\^«ajA.Tfl!uTn. 
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irilo iint founded theie a political atate ;■ as Argoa, 
the predoininant city of ancient Greece, and Rhodes, ttso 
derived their early ciTiliiBlion frnm Danaus.t From Egypt 
alae the Giecian)! received their gods and oracles, and mocli 

(em»l paront of the mind of Gieace, and traTiamilted lo it 
ker civilizing arts and knowledge. The painliiigi on her 
(ombs teveal to us the skill they hnd altauied in drawing, 
and in the 6ae colours they used, which are still freah UM 
vivid. The DnmeioUB hieroglyphic al figures neatly cut in 
the hardest stones, eihibit their sculptoritl art. In the 
s of their temples, the principles of Grecian archi- 
may be traced, and the gi^ntic statoeB of their 
BnrprisB the spectator by their just proportions, as 
s by their size.^ 




' llsmit. I. U. c. 4, so. On Ui '— — ■ ■ 

=• al» 6 51-«, __^ 

■WM Cli«mii£dliiio,]iiii.,bBB4oseift«i<M»»\&>i»'«™™~"^ 
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They were a Taluable nation. It was there that, m op- 
position to polygamy, they made it the law, at least as to 
one portion of their community, that each man should have 
only one wife,* which Cecrops introduced into Athens. They 
considered all men to be equal in nature and at death in 
Egypt, and therefore took no account of their rank or an- 
cestry m their judicial responsibility ; but when life had 
ceased, and the body was about to be committed to the sep- 
ulchre, they subjected every one to an inquiry, what kind 
of a life he had lived in society. Judges summoned the 
relations. The corpse was taken into the lake in a boat, 
and any one might accuse. If the man when living was 
deemed to have been guilty of what they thought a crime, 
he was not to be interred. On this account, piety, justice, 
continence, and other virtues, were carefully taught to their 
youth, t 

They seem to have been peculiarly anxious to have amoral 
character of life carefully cultivated by their population ; and 
upon this they grounded their funeral ceremonies, of which 
the chant of prayer for the dead, expressing the proper con- 
duct of his life, was a leading part.t 

Letters from Ej^pt, printed in Ferusac's Bulletin Univ. Before his 
death he printed, with M. Roselliiii, a prospectus for publishing en- 
gravings of the monuments of Egypt and Nubia, of which he and his 
coUaborateurs had made drawings in four hundred plates. This states 
that they would contain details of the civil and domestic life of the 
Egyptians: huntings, with coloured birds and quadrupeds; fishing; 
training of cattle ; agriculture ; culture of the vine ; arts and trades ; 
domestic mannero and furniture; music and dancing; amusements; 
military caste ; shipping and trade ; tribunals and funeral ceremonies ; 
public worship and astronomical tables. The statue of Rhamses or Se- 
sostris, apparently a portrait, the most vast Colossus they attempted, 
measures sixty feet around the shoulders. 

* Suidas mentions this as a law established in Egypt by their Vulcan. 
— Suid. V. ii. p. 607. Yet Diodorus confines this to the priests : ** others 
may take as many as they choose."— L. i. p. 72. 

t Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 83. 

t Porphyry relates this : " Raising the coffin to the sun, they invoke 
him with this prayer, which Euphantus has thus translated flrom the 
Egyptian language : 

" * O Lord Sun ! and all ye gods who bestow life on mankind ! accept 

me, and make me a favoured inmate with the gods of Hades. I wor> 

shipped, while I lived, the divinities whom my parents taught me. I 

honoured those who gave my body its being on earth. I have never 

Jiilled any one. I have never cheated any. I have not done any other 

inexpiable crime. If 1 sinned while I lived by eating or drinking any 

thing I ought not, I did not sin in TO^»eVt,\i\)X Vcv \\k«M^ \k^ bovrels.* — 

Hen a separata vessel contsMng tSii^w, ex\x«i!c,\»^ Innn.^^ tnc^M^^Nn:^ 
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It ii ptinful to think that, wilh minds 80 seti 
g^nioUB, and having attained to such impraven 
should worahip bulla and gdata, and even conai 
and dogg, and barf iheni aa aacted animala in a 
foim, of which great numbers have been ibund in Ihcil 
elaborale lomba* 

This depracilj was much Istet than the time of tbeit fii 
ancestors.! Tbeir Ethiopian kinsmen had the aame 
nation ; for Plinj mentions that in one part they hadi^ __ 
she-cat foi the goddess of their vor^p.f They eihihitBit 
a great contrast of much wisdom and deplorable abBUtdily. 
Their belief thai the soul aurviTed its body, and tuasimmorlal.t 
Wtt* a tradition of iuleliectuai iraih which Ihoy ha" 
from Iheii first ancestors ; hut they spoiled its 
adopting the notion that at death it tranamigrati 
kinds of animals, to return, after a circle gf ages, 
body it had quitted ;I1 an opinion which now, {wrhapa 1; 
them, pervades all the eastern nsIionB, from the Indue to 
Ohiaese seas. Stdl more prepoateroue wat the belief th4t 
the gods locdi refuge in the bodies of animals, from the wick- 
ednes* and violence of men, and, therefore, that the animala 
they deemed sacred were to be worshipped, as containing 
the divinities whom thej revered.^ Otlier abominable prac- 

nlitbllad. and aa IdId tlie Tlitr. The rex at the t»dy wai 
dseowil pan-" — Pnrpbyry do AliHiio, I. Iv. ■. ID, 
* J[ wae made death tor anjr one lo ktlt a at TolantarlJy. " 

ii-c.K. A JtAQiai>. kilting aiieflQiLJ{inu]|y,wu deslroyed by (!»,._ 
lace, IbDilfA the kkDf'B Buerds itnu^cled to reecuflhkm, Diodonji v 
neurd [hiB. ji, 71. Ir a dog died, the wtiDld^wdy and head w 
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eMB In HelioHlUi, ind ibg M 
'— Cory^H Ancileiil Frapncntt. . 
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Llur Has, and birds, would s^lu rAiUuia a tiumsn body alter a 
it SOW yevv-"— Herod, c. 133. lieaco ibey made nod preiervei 
pummle* la be ready lo ■ccel«F ojialn Ibeir soul lq ihe due time. 
H "ThiprieauluddihlasaentiajiinlDn. ll issuuedin IbFlrlbeo 
that Uic igdH beini, wtien llrei, leoented. but few, and idhi, n™ 
MUntiuB sad wluedne**, pnvaiiini against ibwn, Vniq u 
AitaHiTHlDrifUisJikfincasesDf antiaalSiaaa^^VA 
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tices and superstitions were also devised and established by 
them.* But these circumstances demonstrate to u« that 
whatever improvements they had acquired, human nature 
would but deteriorate under their guidance ; and therefore 
the process of civilization was transferred from them, as they 
became stationary and retrograding ; and was begun, under 
their tuition, in the more recent states of Greece, to be by 
these farther advanced into superior progression. 

Contemporaneously with these, or but a little after them, 
the active Phrnician nation was stationed, at no great dis- 
tance from them, on the eastern shores of that important sea, 
the Mediterranean, which had been destined, and perhaps 
intentionally formed, to be the scene and seat of the civilized 
nations of the ancient world. As its ancestor Canaan would 
be at first with the rest of his family on the coasts of the 
Red Sea, it corresponds with this ancestry that it was from 
thence that the first shoots of the Phenician population trans- 
ferred themselves to the coast of Syria, f Here the earliest 
known settlement was at Sidon ; and as this was the name 
of Canaan's eldest son,t we may presume that it was founded 
by him. All the states or little nations which arose and be- 
came so prosperous, and so corrupt in their prosperity, in 
those regions of Syria which were called the land of Canaan, 
were diffusions of the same family, and are known in the 

cruelty and violence of mankind ; but afterward gaining the command 
of the world, they connecrated in gratefUl return the beasts which bad 
been the means of safety to them, and required them to be sustained 
while alive, and buried religiously when they died."— Diod. Sic. xli. p. 
77. Anton. Liberal is, out of Nicander, specifies these transformations : 
Apollo took the hawk's form ; Mercury, the ibis ; Mars, a fish ; Diana, 
the cat ; Bacchus, a goat ; Hercules, a colt ; Vulcan, an ox, and liaiona, 
a weattel.— Tn Typh. 28. Marsham, ("hron. p. 66. "The soul of Osiris 
they thought migrated into the bull they worshipped."-- Diod. p. 76. 

* Diodorus and Herodotus mention their Priapian worship. They al- 
lowed also the mcestuous marriages between brothers and sisters ; Ihey 
had also the custom of human sacrifices, see note $ on p. 381 : and this is 
indicated by what Cecroim did in the beginning of his voyage to Greece. 
Pori>byry mentions, that he went first to Cyprus, and there a man was 
sacrificed to his daughter. This cu.stom lasted until the times of Dio- 
med, when it was changed into sacrificing the men to him. The victim 
was led three times round the altar. The priest then stabbed him, with 
a lance, in the stomach, and be was then placed on a pile «nd burnt. — 
Porph. -Kcpi jTTo^. 1. il. c. 54. 

t " The Phemcians themselves say, that they formerly dwelt on thfc 
Red Sea, and passing (Vom thence, stationed themselves on the seaccast 
of Syria. All this region ot Sym, v^v lo ^I'^^S vs called PALksTiMx.**^ 
Herod. 1. Yii. c. 89. \ ^\«««^t«\^« 
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w history by the appellation of the CanaBnilea.* 
■pcead from Sidon la the Euphrates on the east, and to tb 
bauudary iiTEr orEgypI on the aoulh.t 

The PlieiilciiiDi became dislmgniBhed fai 
different in kind from those d[ the kiugdam c 
but which became peat additions to human civiliiatio 
Two of these panicuiarly advanced it. One was, Ihs dirw 
tion of their minds to navigation, aiid marit 
and colon i: at ion. 

Nationally hating the sea, boni anpcratiti 
connected with their paganism, the Egyptians shn'uiied the 
ocean.t and were bo adversB to mtarcoursB with strangers, 
that one of their kings has become branded by the Qreekfl 
for cruelly sacrificing ihoae who landed on his coasts.^ B ' 
the Pheniciani devoted themselves to foreign voyages a 
traiBclJ From Sidon aroae Tyre. IT These cities plK " 
colnnies in many parta of Europe and Africa, whicb a. .^^ 
ward became distinguished in the history of mankmd." '^^t^9 
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founded the Carthaginian state.* Cadmus led a coldhy of 
Phenicians to Greece, and built Thebes in Boeotia.t Several 
islands in the Archipelago were settled by them, and Malta 
and Sardinia in the Mediterranean. Their colonies were in 
Spain, and most probably in Britain.t 

Their other pecuharity, still more important in its intel- 
lectual consequences, was that they invented or used, and 
introduced into Europe, alphabetical writing ; while Egypt 
and China only knew, or in these ancient times only prac- 
tised, those hieroglyphical symbols which veiled the knowl- 
edge they expressed from all but the deeply-initiated, and 
which do not seem capable of much more than recording the 
facts and scanty ideas contained in their inscriptions. 

This veil our contemporaries have begun to lift up,^ but 
without being rewarded by any thing that is connected with 
science or thmking mind. 

In later periods an alphabetical writing appears to have 
been produced ; but the invention and first use of this im- 
portant instrument of intellectual communication and thought 
were universally ascribed by the ancients to the Phenician 
states. II Besides letters, the Phenicians also invented, 

* Solinns says, " Carthage was destroyed 737 years after it was bailt." 
— C. 30. As it fell in the 608th year of Rome, this date places its 
foundation 129 years before Roniulus built his ciiy. 

t Herod. 1. V. c. 57. He established his sway over the country.-— Stra- 
bo, 1. ix. p. 615. " Which was called Kadmeis, from him up to the 60cb 
year after the fall of Troy, when the Bcentians prevailing there, it re- 
ceived the name of Uceotia.**— Thucyd. 1. i. Some Arabs are said to have 
accompanied Cadmus. — Strabo, 1. x. p. 685. 

X Bochart has collected, very elaborately, the ancient authorities for 
the colonies planted by the Pht^niciaiis in his Canaan. . . . The Hercules 
Osmius of Gaul evinces their presence in France, and the Hercules dis- 
covered at Btrasburg, with three golden apples in his hands, with the 
temple that was dedicated to him there, indicates that they had reached 
the Rhine — as Heraclea on the Euxino shores, that they had extended 
their colonies to the eastern end of that sea. 

$ The Roseita stone with its triple inscription in the hieroglyphical 
symbols, in the enchorial writing, and in Greek, roused many lo en- 
deavour to decipher the Egyptian figures ; and now by the successive 
labours of Dr. Young, Mr. Salt, and M. Cliam|}ol!ion the younger, a 
great advance has been made. Mr. W. Banks, Professor Seyf^rth, Mr. 
Wilkinson, and some other gentlemen, have also enlarged the field of 
discovery. So much has now been done that a grammar and dictionary 
have been constructed on what have been deciphered, and justify an 
expectation of large additions, as new minds apply to the study. 

Jl "Tiie Phenicians who came with Cadmus, as they brought otbep 
knowledge into Greece, 80theyU\LttNv\Ba'\ikXicA>aAfidL\«x\ftt«(:{9avLttara)t 
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It- psculiarly outtiviled uiihiiietio, and other a 






Bj theie ialeUectUal bpneloctiotis the Plieniciajis enlarged 
tbe improTenienl of h<iman nsturE, and effiuacioiialy con- 
tributed nith the Egyptinna to (ha inatmctioa aad educstion 
□r iha Grecian mind. BmI ^et though conlributiDg ttiese ben- 
efiW, Ihoy becaruH unfit and unable to cany on thepiogra*. 
Bion of mankind, Tor they also had vicious customs, which, if 
the; had laaled or generally predomioated, would have lei- 
aened the hapjiinesi, as wbU aa the ndruicemeat of our nee. 

Kranas, or Saturn, was their pmdomitiant deity, and human 
sacrihces became one of his eglablishsd rites. We s«e this 
custom in ila ieadful operation in iheit colony of Canhage, 
and we find it in fa]] practice in Phenicia. Like the Mei' 
icana, in all difiiculties and dangeis, Ihey sought relief froow 
their adopted divinities by human sacrifices, and especialljrf 
by oSeriug thpir ctiildren, even of their highest rsnks.f Thia 
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■aillnc.— Ub. «li. c. SI. ■• fLi SlihHilana wim muien or mir 
bsM ana— ituy wnrsaklllsdin unonDDiand init)niFiic. I ' 
ihMr«liHil«it[iinaii<lai;hiniYlpiJnls: neaceasLnniDinji 
BUanf Crani lliwn is gmnelry from Iha Efyiulons "—Sli 
ins. Porphyry ilM «»cMbM 10 IheiD Itwarwof nuniMr 
[iMi^Do VUa Pjih. p. *. 
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was habitually done as the established religion of the conn* 
try.* They carried this custom with them into their colo- 
nies, t We know that they made their Kronos and this 
terrible rite the public religion of Carthage, where it was 
practised, and at times with a dreadful amount of human 
victims. t This idol was exactly the Moloch against which 
the Jewish lawgiver and the prophets so emphatically warned 
their nation ;^ and the use of it, to a fearful extent, by the 
Druids of our ancient Britain, is one of the facts that induce 
me to think, that our island owed this celebrated priesthood 
of their Pagan antiquity to this colonizing nation. || It was 

Kronos or Saturn, and assumed that name, when in great danger flrom 
war, sacrificed his only son in his princely slate, on the altar he had built 
himself. — Euseb. Rep. 1. iv. c. 16. 

* Porphyry mentions the same fact. *' The Phenicians, when in great 
perils from war, famine, or pestilence, sacrificed to Saturn one of those 
who were most dear to them, chosen out by the public suflrage. The 
history of Sanchoniathon, written in the Phenician language, is flill of 
such victims. Philo Hyblius translated this into eight books." — Porph. 

t Sir John Marshall remarks this in his valuable Thronicle : " Cum 
Phenicum coloniis," this nefaria religio of human slaughter " in insulas, 
in Europam, in Aflicam, late pmpagata est.** — Chron. Eg. p. 77. They 
had a temple to Kronos in their Spanish settlement. — Strabo, 257. 

t We have this account in Diodorus, when they were pressed by the 
soocesscs of Agathocles : " They thought Kronos must have become bo»> 
tile to them, because having sacrificed to this god in former times the most 
noble of their sons, they had afterward substituted children privately 
bought and bred up to be the victims; when, therefore, they saw the 
enemy^s camps before their city, they immolated, by a public sacrifice, 
200 of their noblest youths ; and not fewer than 300 more, who were under 
accusations, willingly offered up themselves."— Plod. 1. xx. p. 756. 

$ Diodorus ihns describes the Moloch of Carthage : " 'J'hey had p bra- 
zen statue of Kronos, who extended his hands, turned upward, yet so 
bending to the earth that the children thrown into them rolled down, 
through the hollowed image, into great furnaces of fire below it." — lb. 

II Caesar informs us, that the Druids made images of wickerwork, of 
an immense si le, which they filled with living men, whom they burnt 
alive. They put in these thieves and robbers ; but if there were not crim- 
inals enough they added others, till the required number was completed. 
They did this on the principle, that their endangered lives could only be 
redeemed from the peril by the lives of others being sacrificed, and that 
there was no other mode of making their gods propitious to them.— Caesar 
Com. I. vi. c. 15. Human sacrifices were in several nations,— but to 
destroy the victims by fire announces a Phenician origin. 

It indicates, also, a Phenician intercourse and colonization in some of 

the Britii^h Islands, that one of these was called the Island of Kronos, and 

was represented to be the place where Jupiter confined him. Denietrim 

Maid that there were several desert islands about the Itritish Islands, 

Bome of which were islands of dueiuows \ ovVLura.) of heroes. He found 

them tobesdi held sacred by llie UTi\oivs,%xi^^t«6ncNQ^\twiv^\3D£ssr|\ 
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one of the grant nbomidstiodB which were pi 

CmKBiiitiBh DEitiuQB, wham the Hebrewa iiiv: 

■acli a favourita praclica, and ao invatBralB i 

that it was adopled aven by SoldmoD in tha deluded period 

of his life,t and after him was pertinacioualy adhflred 

Jerusalem, lill the Babylonian aword daetroyed then 

and eil>atrlated theii population.t It wan one of the re 

lOT whicli aeveral of tlie Pheniciim atales of Canaan were ■) 

dettroyed, in llieir defensive contests with Joshux and h'. 

Bsaailing countrymen. The prohiliiliona of tha Jawijh legi»-l 

iMor show us faalures of the dark side of the Phonician chaiv ' 

acter, which ovince that hnman nalura would 

proved under their domination.^ On this aceonnl, when, 
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fram belbTB thH."- 



ua are de&l£&'n^iclk\ Btu »i^'wAh» v*' 



like (he Mciicana in (he central regions of Arneritl, ihej 
were beginning Id upread tlieir power over the conliguoiB 
countriea ; and when, if ihey hkd not bf en thi» Oppoae^ 
Ihey would have doni^ so, just at Csrihsge Mas nlfVni'tng it 
AfncH, Spain, und Sicily, till the Roman!! ended tlieli prog- 
reu ; the Hebrew people were led speciallj to sohdue aeien 
of their most prosperous island conunnniliea. The Hieiu- 
ciuis were npbeld to do all the good which their uaefnl dis- 

ItiHB ; but being unfitted by their deteriorating cnaloms aEiI 
quolities to predominate farther, they were firal weakened 
snd checked by the invasion eiid settlements of the Jenidi 
nation, nnd then debilitated by the Babylonian Gonqueror, 
a&d finally dispoasea&ed of all power by the cslablishment 
Orer Asia of the Persian empire. Alexander atnick at them 
Bgiin, in their last attempt at revival in their new Tjtb ; 
and they dwindled into a complete fullilment of what the 
Jewish prophets had declared was lo be their de«liny.* Tbu 
win find it to be a law or nslionat providence, repeated!/ pal 
into action, that every prosperous nation, aa every inculcated 
■yatem, however powerful, and successful, and improved dorlns 
.1..-. ,:7._ __, , :_= '---'--in checked. 






as soon ai it has deviated ir 

which deterioralo huaian nature, or obatinct its [irogreM. 
Each ha> advanced in triumph, whde it was benefiting ro 
kind ; each has fallen when it had accomplished all its x 



deilnr (lio whIIb nf Tjnia, «Bd troali ifown hsr lowm, I will »l»o 
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DiBVLOH wu the other luoat iuipartant civitizEid 
foutiiled b; the famdy o( Ham. Niiarod ie declared to 
begun hia ktiigdoru there,* and as he wu the loa of C 
who settled ui Ethiopia, and tiopbew of the brother 
begin the Kgyptian ppuiation, he must have none from 
of these cauiilries to the Euphratea, 
with the Egyptian tradition on ihia lubjecl.t Bsbyli 
came one of the most dietinguishod cities in the a 
world,! It« lerrilorj was poculiarly rich and fertile 
the itrigations of the Euphrates ; but from the efiecl of iha 
witery mundalioni, ita name, like the Latin one of Far 
liirtiiahed a aynonyma far mud.f With the 
Babylon joa are lamiliac. It wa« proverbially declared 
be one of the great wondera of the world, and thia □ ' 
the circumatance more impressive to ua, that when L 
height of its grandeur, that total eitirpntion of it was 
dieted, which has been ao completely fulfilled, that ita 
site has tieen a BubjeoC of modem geograpbicaJ debate, 
waa an important aid to the menial progiesa of the woridi 
that it also had and used a symbolical writing in characlera 
of ita own, winch bear the marks of an alphnlielical kind. 
No books have been yet found in it, became its literature 
baa long since utterly perished. But those numerous in- 
acriplions called arrow-headed, from their prevailing form, 
appear on some of the reraaina of Fersepolia, and 
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THE SACRED 

19 or tiles which sre occasionnllj foand in the heap of 
rabbiBh thnt nhonnd upon the elation, which Babylan has 
been described to have occupied,* Her sages cootribuled 
lo the advancenient of astronomy by their observatiom of 
the pianptflty motionB,t and had most probably influentij 
and interealino conneiiona with India by their oelsbiated 
rivRr, and tbePeniaa (lU If in W which it flows. They wsra 
important inBtrDmenta of ProvideacB in their brief day of im- 
peria] power ; but that they were utterly unfit to be a Jesd- 
mg and lasting empire in the world, i» sufficieiilJy evident 
fiom one ouly of ibeii popular customs ; and this was, tlist 
ereij female should be degraiied, in the beginning of her 
mature life, in the temple of their chief iJitinitj.t 

tt appears to me not unlikely that Huidostan, or soma 
parts of its southern peninsula, derived a considerable pac- 
tion of its papulation and attainments from these branchea 
of the Ham family. The inlercourso ia certain ; many 
aimilariliea exist between them, and the ancestral kinship 
hi^ly probable ; though the subject is too remote and ot- 
■oure lo adoiit of any thing much beyond the conjectunl 
possibility, f 
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But it ii dear fiam the precedins iacM. atid tima wlut 
Hvei: else is known of all Ihege early civilised nations, ill 
noriE of these wete fit lo be llie perinsnenl empu 
atancla,tda of mankind, either mentally or morally, 
bad defects that would have vitiaied more thin it 
bite improved, in propoction as it predomiuited ; vid 
forB another race nf [>eople waa giodiially laiied up u 
Uieir tuition, lo whom lbs grRU cauae of human citI 
tion Bad pro^esMon was aeit intmsu^d ; and who, acquiring 
all that their predecessors could teach, dropped what waa 
most nbjectiooable and pernio ioue in their institutions, 
opinions, and habits ; and purifying it from these, added 
p-eat intellectual beauties and ricliea of their own produc- 
tion. By these meaus they advanced human nature to a 
highm degree of eicellence than it had pievioualy reached, 
and than it could hava attained from either an Ethiopian, 
Egyptian. PJi^nician, Bshyloiuan, nr Indian aofereiguly, — 
I mean the Greoiati populations. 

Thew interesting people did not imbibe or perpetuate llie 
anmjol woiahtp, the animal transmigration of the soul, the 
incestuoui marriages, the polygamy, or the belief that the 
gods lived in animal bodies, which Egfpl was to attached- 
to. fiot did they admit, but on the contrary, tesialed a ' 
abolished, the dreadful practice of hnman sacrifice t 
child-burning of the Phenieiana. The Bnbylonial 
depraving their females at the outset of life, 
avoided, and condemned as a shameful institution, 
improvemenls, and the aubigiiiution of their sopecior Jupil 
10 the gloomy and blood-slBined Saturn or Kronos, we kn 
that thej ejected ; and these are enough to prove what. 4 
great stretch of progression in human nature was alti * 
by causing the Greek mind to be educated by then, a( 
more civilized leacliern, and afterward 10 ran to high a 
them, in the uQprovements to which they subsequently a^l 
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It ia interesting W contemplate the gradual training- and 
forroatian of the Grecian people to this elevating destiny, 
but this is too large a subject lo be part of a letter like tha 
present. It is manifest that the colom'es of Cecrops at 
Atben!, Danaua at Argos, and Cadmus at Thebes, alrea^ 
noticed, were the nurses and instructers of their intellectuu 
childhood, for the simple facts recorded on the ParMn 
Marbles as (o Athens, show us in what a rude slate these 



the ancient human intellect. I will shortly notice ifiese, ai 
they indicate from what an humble condition it was the will 
of ProvidEnce that she shonld ascend to hci appointed glory; 
by what Utile steps het first improTcments were made, and 
how completely the process appears to have been nndcr his 
guidance.* For may we not justly saj, that by him alone a 
soil more El for olive than for com, and a general coimtry 
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OP THE WORLD. 

nesrl; as mmmtaiixniB ta those legions where bu-bsric life 
has been most cODlinuouB, were jrel made the homei of the 
most illuatrionH and iDGrilorii>u3 people who had appeared on 
OUT earthly anrface, before our Divine Legislator began the 
new era of wisdom, virtue, hope, and happiness to his hu- 
man race, which ia becoming brighler oser all the globe, and 
which may be expected lo be in due tune eveiywhete, to 
use our Addison's words, 

" Prof OH of bliu, and pngBuit vlUi dsllf bl.' 
Such rational anticipationa of this result appear to me lo bo 
visible all around, that I rejoice [hat I have lived long 
enongh to discern them, and only regret that, at my a<f 
vancM period of life, I cannot eipect to witness the me- 
ridian splendour which, aa time rolls on, its circuits will 
qiread over our terresliial hemisphere. Summer clouds 
and summer stomis may attend ihe glowing rays ; but 
these will be transient, and only augment the eifulgence and 
diversify its fertilizing efficacy — Etiirai 'H/mp.* 
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9 which originaled torn Abraham \ 
been so iniporlanl to the world, that they deaei 

Abraham, like Solomon, has been always a personage ofifl 
macb celebrity among the oriental notions, and especjalll^ 
wilh those who ara connected with Mesopotamia, and wltfti 
the Arabian stock.f It was declared that he should be lb'' 
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dijItiliBB were K 
>(,ur great M 
oiclioQ and piamise, have Isautd !roia Abraiiun. 
EcouiTKg, or IduuieanB ; the Red Men of the eaat, who 
Gied ibeir iiaoie on thn Red Sea, descending from bii 

Etuisun Ebau : llie Jews, from lii> grandaon Jacob; the 
«>e, from hia son Ishmael, by the Egyptian Hagu ; uid 
tboae tnbea and natiorrs wbich arose in the logions eaM of 
Syria from his last children by Kelurah. Two of these, the 
jews snd Ihe Arabiens, we know to have muUiphed into 
gtest importance and celebrity, and to have continuBd in 
Bver-t«newed and preBeried generations, amid all the waita 
•d4 vicissitudes of desninring lime, from the days of Abra- 
ham to our own tiniies. Still his Hebrew and Arabian po>- 
' terily eitst in several millions, though neatly 4000 years 
have elapsed since Isaac and lahmael were born to him. To 
Dji other ancestor can such a number of living descendants 
ba now in any conniry traced. His oth^r branch, (foid ha 
gnnimn Emu, were also s copious and an active people, 
in the periods which preceded our era, and have tradiuom 
■ad possibilities attached to them which you ought to be iit- 
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With theae, the Eclomites, or IJumea 
begiii wir proaoni inquiry. 

Emu, nirnanied Edom, or tbe Red Man, was at his birlh 
of this colsiir,* »nd acquired so coniplelely Ihe appellwion 
in his family,^ tbat his descendanli wete named from it tbe 
Edomites, sad are alwayG apolien of miilEr Ihia (teuomiua- 
tion.I 

Both Esau and Jacob continued, like Iheir parent, in the 
pSHloral state ; and, as ihn natives of CaSraria have been 
found to do, Bubaisted chji>flj by their cattle. These « 
reared in great aumbera, and constituted, with ibeir shflep, ■ 
their mala property — a state of society suited to their hr ' 
bitua] migrations. 

But Esau found tb»t the mnltipbcation of these made il 
inconvenient for hitn and his brother to conCiaue togetherij 
and that the pastures around them would not support ■■---" 
herds and flocks of both ;4 therefore, leaving Jacob in 
plains of Canaan, he moved southward lawards Mount Sair.jL 
By the petriaTchal movements, and easy settlemants vrhei^4 
they chose, it appears that all these regions of Falestiiw i 
were as yat, in many parts, unpeopled. 'Whore the Phe- 
nician anil the other families of Canaan bsd not spread, the 

himself to a fixed residence, aud to found a lasting people. 
He chose the mountainous district of Seir for this purpose -.^ 
but here the Horims had stationed themselves, and resisted 
all intrusion.*" A continued warfare ensued between them 
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and the Edamite deBCC^ridanta of Esau, until at length the 
er prevailEd as their population jncreaseil, and dEstroyed 
eipelled their predeeeBsors : and then all the c 
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peopled, and fennanent!y held by them.* The 
Elioniltee, to the last perjod of their hislorj that is noticed 
in the Jewish ScriplureB, were resident in this localitj, and 
beyond it, for they at times enlarged theii boundary, and at 
Diners had it curtailed, and were forced to oiOTe Uieir B«l- 

In the tjiDe of Moaes ihny had multiplied bo muiih, as to 
have many distinct chiefituns ; and they toso to that con- 
sequence and vioaperity, as to have toyslty and a kinsdom, 
before their Hebrew kinscnen changed their polity mU) a 
monarchy, t 

The Deity is represented as taking this population from 
Esau under his special protection and influence. When the 
Israelites advanced from the desert towards the Canaanila 
frontier, he withheld the Edomites from hostilities againal 
lhem,t and commanded them not to molest these settled 
people, but to have friendly dealings with them, II Moaea 
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When [he Jewish people were complelBly aetlled it 
conquered country of Censan, they continued in peusablH 
lelstion with Edom : but DKrid, when established in ba< 
royalty, made it a part of his kiiigilam, and spread ganiaODI M 
over it ;t and his general Joab apjieats to have Beverely dot 
elated its male population. :( B"" •" 'he reign of Solomon, 
one of its princea found shelter and kindness, and a fami^'l 
alliance with the King of Egypt, (ill he deemed it lafa tr 
return to hia own country,^ 

The division of the Hebrew nation into two kingdoms Ufl 

variancB with each other, enabled the Edamiter '" 

their proaperily and assert Iheii independence. 

They had future wars with (he kings of Judah,lt but they 1 
revolted from its sovereign, Jehoram, uie son of Jehoshaphil, 
chose a king for themsdves, fought an unBucecBsful battle ; 
yet, persevering in the contest, established a permanent in- 
dependence.! This event became the completion of Isaac's 
JteiUctlon to his son Enan, when, on being superseded by 
acob's anticipation of his father's first paternal benediction, 
he uttered that pathetic erpostulalion and cnttealy, " Hast 
thou but oaa blessirtg, my lather 1 Blesa me, even me also, 
O my father !"■• 

They bad their national idols like their neighbours, »hio&J| 
were adopted by the King of Judah, from whom they si 
a destructive defeat ;lt and ihey appear id have ioineil d 
Babylonians in their assault and capture of Jerusatefii, in 
plunder of the citiiens in the pursuit, and in the demolilfo 
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of its walls and magnificent temple.* The overthrow of 
Edom was the subject of one of the prophecies of Jeremiah 
and of Obadiah.t 

When the Jewish nation was restored from its captivity 
by the Persian monarchs, it was too weak and too dependant 
itself to annoy its neighbours ; but when the Macedonian 
dynasties were established, and the celebrated Judas Mac- 
cabeus directed his patriotic zeal against the persecuting 
tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, he had also to resist an 
invasion of the Idumeans. He defeated them with a great 
overthrowjt and retaliated their incursion, and demolished 
their chief fortresses. ^ Another of the Maccabee family 
subdued them again, and compelled them to adopt the Jew- 
ish rites and law.H Their greatest distinction afterward 
was, that the celebrated Herod the Great sprang from 
them,1ir and, under the patronage of the Romans, estab- 
lished his new monarchy in Jerusalem. We hear of them 
again in the time of Vespasian, marching with 20,000 men 
to assist the Jews in their metropohs ; then, on a quar- 
rel with them, besieging, storming, and plundering it ; and 
after putting to death several who had opposed them, re- 
turning to their own country, subsiding, under the Roman 
power, into provincial subordination and historical obscu- 
rity.** In Origen's time, they had ceased to be a distinct 
people, tt 

* Psalm cxxxvii. 1. Obadiab alludes also to the same circnnutances. 
** In the day that thou stoodest on the other side, in the day that the at ran- 
gers carried away captive his forces, and foreigners entered into his gates, 
and cast lots upon Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of them. But thoa 
shouldest not have looked on the day of thy brother, in the day that he 
became a stranger ; neither shouldest thou have rejoiced over the children 
of Judah in the day of their destruction. Thou shouldest not have entered 
into the gate of my people in the day of their calamity ; nor have laid 
hands on their substance ; nor have stood in the crossway to cut off those 
of his that did escape ; nor have delivered up those that did remain in the 
day of his distress."— Obad. 11-14. 

t Jcr. xlix. 7-22. Obadiah,21. Likewise Ezekiel, xxv. 12. Joel,iii.l9, 

X 1 Maccabees, v. 3. Josephus, 1. xii. c. 8. 

^ 1 Maccab. v. 65. 

11 Joseph. I. xiii. c. 9. Bat the Jews and Josephus would only consider 
them as half Jews. 

IF Joseph, ib. 

** Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1. iv. c. 4, 5. 

f-f He says, " The name and language of the Edomites have perished. 
They an oow all called Arabs, and they speak the Byriac."— Origen taa 
Job, 1. m. 
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TTie ■mgulnr trndition nmting the Jews which 
connected with Edam is, ihnt when the twelve irifaea w 
dealrayed by the Assyrians und Baliyloninns, the EJcrnUMI. 
increased greatly in numbers and stieagih, eiteiuleil th^ 
dominitnis towards (he west, and ^read Iheii colonjps far ' 
wide. Tha was most prohFihly the fact, and an fw 
Jewish rabbins may he riRhl in their memorial history, 
when they add, that die RomaiiB were one of their calonie!,;!! 
and that a dsscf^ndanl of Eaaii founded the city on their 
Tiber, and that IhMr final conqueror Titus vras one of hta 
posterity, by whom their nation and temple were subvorted, ' 
we itre startled by asseitions which nolliing el>e confirmtf i 
and wonder hovt such a notinn became a part of the leamad . 
tnind of the pubUc teachers of the nation. This 
has not only been the belief of eminent rabbins, bnl they al 
to il an expncMtion, that the full BCCom[riishment of^s fin* 
Iwt)phocieB" against Kdoiti will yei be effected in the dead - 
lion of Rome and of the Chrislian slate which baa il 

TllE posiibility I alluded to as to this branch of the A 
hunicline.iH an idea that has occurred to me as aoonjectnK 
which may or may not be founded, but which now 
BubHtantialed by any proof; yet I tbiidi it worth i 

• Thai Tjre was IhK " mint (Hlonim Efhq," soil Ihal 1 



" inpfuiu BoqB." ileBBB, B. KimtBl njiii, " Wtaauisi — ^ ^ 
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iiig, and not wholly disregarding. Esaa was distinguished 
for the red colour of his skin, and as the name Edom was 
attached to his descendants, and to the country which they 
occupied, because it meant red, I think it probable that his 
colour, like that of the negro, was transmitted to his poster- 
ity, and that they were called Edomites and Idumeans, that 
is, red men, because they were externally of that appearance. 
Having reached the Arabian gulf, and occupying its naval 
stations, as at Eziongeber, they had the facilities of maritime 
colonization ; and the Jewish tradition of them is, that they 
spread their colonies abroad. 

Now I find that the Indians of North America are also 
characterized by the redness of their skins : a red copper 
colour is their general appearance, and it has been stated by 
some travellers that they have several customs which are 
peculiar to the Jewish population. This has caused some 
to speculate, that they may have descended from one of the 
expatriated and lost ten tribes. But connecting these sim- 
ilarities with their colour, it has seemed to me a greater 
probability, that they may have originated from a colony of 
the descendants of Esau. This will account for any like- 
ness of custom with the Abrahamic family, and also for the 
peculiar tincture of their skin. Hence it is a possibility that 
the red men of America and the red men of Idumea may 
have had the same ancestral origin, and this family affinity. 
But I repeat, this is a mere transitory supposition, without 
any support either of history or of national tradition.* 

The still greater nation which descended from Abraham, 
and immediately from himself, and which has continued from 
generation to generation ever since, is the Arabian people, 
of whom the most peculiar and important branch has origin- 
ated from his son Ishmael. From him the tribe of the Koreish 
and Mohanmied have descended.! The Koreish were the 
principal and noblest tribe of the whole nation, and had the 

'*' Adair's Travels in North America mentions some of these Jadaie 
resemblances. 

t Sale gives the genealogy in his preliminary discourse to the Koran, 
p. 9. There was also another line of Arab.^, who called themselves purer, 
who came firom Kahtan. This Kahtan is also made by some a descendant 
flrom Ishmael ; but others of the orientals suppose him to be the same as 
Joctan, the son of Eber, who was one of Abraham's ancestors. That 
Mohammed descended from InYimaeX, \a \\ve «\«\«ntf&tiL\ «t \.tA Arabian 
Wiittw.— Foe. Spec. 6.— Sale, Ptc\. Dvrc. 
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''care of ihe sacred Caaba, which iBhroaul aud liis father wan 
believed lo hsre ereeleii,* 

Theilirine attention is repreBBnted at having been attached 
[0 Istimael from his infancy. Solemn pramiaea were given 
to his father that hia deGcendanta ahould become a nation. t 
When Abraham, half deipainng of tinj other child, pelitiitned 
thai Igbinael might be the favoured object, (hia waa not 
granted ; but a Bpecinl and splendid potterity was announced 
aa meant to be produced &am hiin.t The aaaarance Ihnl 
this grandeur would distinguiah hia descendants, was soon 
afterward repealed to hie mother, when she was lamenting 
her eiUusion friHn Abmham's honsehold.^ lehmael wu 
tberefure from hie birth a specific abject of divine providence, 
and grew np under ite peculiar care -, and that his fiunily 
and posterilj might become that ipeciea of the human char- 
acter which they bave eier since exhibited themeelves lo be, 
the wilderness was made his home, and in that he wns 
purposely nurtured. |l T^is was so particularly plarmed and 
caused by the Great Director of hiimBn life, that when Abra- 
ham, with a father's feeling, dechned lo comply with hb 
wife Sarah's wishes to " cast out the bondwoman and her 
son," he was directed by heaven to comply with the re- 
quest ; and the view of the future greatness of the boy's olE- 
Bpriiig waa added, to ipduce and to console bim for the pain 
of ihe aeparatioQ.V 



i 






M3. MoNmme 
Iding Ihe Ciabs 



li iho iny spring wblch (lulled sui Ibr Uia relief uT lalunael wtinii Uia 
molber HsfV wanUliiiwf with blmln Ibe dsHn-'—Sale, Prsl, Uik. p, 

eoait, mEhi. onei aileuiiiiUia lirB.iagoon pilgrlnia(e."— la. 
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These repeated promises were fulfilled. Ishmael became 
a chief of consequence in that day, connected with Egypt 
by his own wife, and with the prospering Edomites by Esau 
marrying one of his daughters.* His own life was prolonged 
to an unusual period. t He had twelve sons, and their de- 
scendants soon had their towns, castles, and princes.^ 

To these predictions of the future destiny of worldly great- 
ness and duration which was thus appointed to distinguish the 
Arabian nation, another marking peculiarity was added, which 
as strongly indicates a specific design of divine providence 
in the formation of this remarkable people ; and this was, 
that they should be a wild and fighting people, assailing ail 
they came near, with retaliating hostility on themselves.} 
This was declared to his mother b(;fore his birth, when the 
Deity ordered her to call him by the name of Ishmael, as a 
token that her Creator had heard her prayer, jl The promise 
of a very numerous posterity, more than usually abundant, 
was at the same time expressed to her, and that they should 
always keep the country they were nurtured in.^ We know 
that all these predictions have been fulfilled, and that some of 
them are still accomplishing before our eyes. The Arabians 
spread largely in ancient times,** and always maintained 

becanse of tho lad, and because of the bondwoman. In all that Sarab 
has said unto thee, hearken unto her voice."— Gen. xxi. 12. 

* Genesis, x.xxvi. 3. 

t "Tho years of die life of Ishmael, an hundred and thirty-seven 
years."— Ge'n. xxv. 17. 

t His sons were *' Nebajoth, Eedar, Adbccl, Mibsam, Mistama, Du- 
mah, Massa, Iladar, Tema, Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah. These aro 
their names, by their towns and by their castles, twelve princes ac- 
cording to their nations. And they dwelt from Ilavilah unto Shur, that 
is before Egypt, as Ihou poest toward Assyria."— (Jen. xxv. 13-18. 

^ *' And he will be a wild man. Hia hand will be Hcrainst every man, 
ancl every mtni's hand againttt him ; and he shall dwell in the presence 
of all hib brnhren."— (Jen. xvi, 12. 

II "And the angel of the Lord said unto her, Behold, thou shak bear 
a ."on, and shall cull his name Ishmakt., btfcauRe t)ie Lord hath heard thy 
affliction."— Gen. xvi. 11. Ishniuel meansj " (<od hears." Hagar, in a 
feeling corresponding with this condescending intimation, applied to the 
Deity a name which commemorated the individuality of his providence 

and ornniprpsence, ''XI Sx Hnn* "Thou, O God! secst me." She 
also called the fountain of water at which it occurred, Heer-lahai-roi, or, 
" The well of Ilim that livcth and seoth me." Shortly alterward Ish- 
mael was born.— (Jen. xvi, 11-14. 

H "And the anjsrel of the Lord said unto her, I will multiply thy seed 

ejcceediiiiily, that it shall not benuu\\:»eTevlLtot\iv\v\i\iude."— Gen. xvi. JO. 

** In auciont day«, we learn ftom iu\)a,\\k!& M'a«Mv\nv\^<»*5\^\iasxs3r' 
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' iw HKin recovBtEil then indepi^Rtlfnce, aot otiiy agmnal lh« 
Maceilonian dynasty, but also agsinit the lloman anit the 
Parthian and Turkish powers. The Arabs stiU are frao 
peopla, ^wilh all Iheir ancient peculiatitiea. • 

Froia tKo time of Mohaintaed to the petiod of the Turkish 
(liffuaion, thsy wsre among the greatest nations of the eaith. 
and are still in conspicuous ejiielanca and uctivily ; and Iheit 
religion, Koran, and language, are the study, law, and liten- 
ture of eyery Mohammedan nation in Europe, Ails, and 
Airica. We see their multitude at the ptesenl momenl. for 
we £nd them in the north, and nest, and east, and Bonlh of 
the African continent. They are in Egypt, Syria, on the 
Euphrates, in India, PersU, and Turkistan.t They have 
neier lost iheir posseseion of Arabia, but still relaui it unei- 
pelled and unsubdued ; and their Bedouin sheilis and tribes 
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Rre just as attacking, rovin|T, wild, and plundering as evet^ 
and as promiscuously as the prophecy indicates.* 

There is likewise a contrast between the two predictions 
of their being wild men, and yet a grciit nation, which seemed 
certain to make one of these events scarcely possible. Wild 
men cannot form a great nation. The two states cire incon- 
sistent with each other ; and yet both have been literally 
realized. No nation, except the modern Christian king- 
doms, have been more civilized than the Arabians of Granada 
and of the Caliphat, yet none are more uncivilized and un- 
controllable than the untameable and unalterable Bedouins. f 

The double accomplishment of the prediction has taken 
place, by the Arabian nation having been always in two 
states, a settled and an unsettled one. From the earliest 
times we may trace two grand classes of them ; the one, 
natives and inhabitants of the desert regions, always pursuing 
e pastoral or predatory life, and usually intermingling both ; 
und the other, preferring fixed residences, forming towns> 
living peaceably with each other and with their neighbours, 
and engaging in the occupations and the arts of life, and at 
times forming kingdoms and great nations. J The classi- 

* AH authors, from Niebuhr to Burckhardt, All Bey and more modem 
ones, concur, more or lens, in tlie Raine de8cripth>n of them. *' An Arab 
chier'8 virtue is hospitality. — but limited to three daya and eight houra^ 
After that time, a atraiigor's presence would be unplcasing. Robbery is 
not less matter of honour with an Arab. The Bedouins, or Wandering 
Arabs, are a nation of robbers. They malce a aeparate race, and from 
the most remote times appear to have existed in the same manner as 
now. They rob both friends and enemies. All their thoughts are di- 
rected to pillage. The title of robber is most flattering to a young hero. 
The greatest reputation is obtained by depredations on Turks and Eu- 
ropeans. The Bedouins are always at war with each other ; but when 
a Bedouin has given his dakheil, or sacred pledge of protection, k not 
only secures ihu person against his own attacks, but also guaranties bis 
life and property against every other."— Burckhardt sajs that *' it is 
urnong the inotit fierce tribes, aiid who give themselves most up to rob- 
bery, that the sentiment i)f honour is most strong and the protectioB 
most effectual." Yet " this wild people cultivate poetry and oratory 
very much, though they can rarely either write or read."— Ferussac, 
Bibl. Univ. 1831, p. 86-03. 

t They were such in the daj's of Strabo : " The parts of Mesopotamia 
Verging to the south, the Skenite Arabs (Bedouins) inhabit ; men given 
to plunder, yet leading a pastoral life, ^ijstKoi Kai tTotpitviKoiy and who 
f^aaily wander into other places when plunder and pasture fail them." — 
^irabo, 1. xvi, p. 1084. 
t *' There ia another general div\«\ow of iVve I^Taba more known ; 
tMo»e ^bo llvo id cities, and those wlio at* «\wa"5% Vbl x\» wwaxrj %»*. 
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cal wrilen tsmirked tliii dilTerAncB, aod diatiagaiBhed thii j 
first by the sppellatian nf Ihf Skeniie Are^e, at tlioae wlio 
tiiiHj in lentB. These ara frequsatly thus mentiaaeJ bf 
both Slrabu andPJiD^,- 

But yet tha wild veia of chaiactsr iievar left oven the 
most civiliied of Iheir race. Under the caLphat in Syria, 
Chejr weia alnayt bursting out in civil factiooi and deBlrue- 
livB waiB with anah other ; and in Sp^n thii diacordatit UiiJ 
battUng humour was so inveterate, that it at last produced 
their overthtow, much mo(e than the valiant wirTueofthe 
Spajiish Christiaat, It was this evil which was always 
weakfliung their own powera of reaistance ; which precluded 
alL lasting ilefeniiie uiiion, and wtiich repeatadly gave vic- 
tory and conquest la their bravn and persevering aesatUnls.f 
But yet, with all tbsir love of roving and of subsiating tnr 
depredation, they are a rooiantic and loteresting people, with 
many qualities that promise much future distiuciion and 
greatUDsa.t 
live In t1i«dtnn> in itielr l< 
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Though addicted to roaming and robbing habits of life, they 
are clearly not a savage people, but have an uncivilized civili- 
zation of their own kind, unlike that of a civic and settled 
life, yet as much removed from that of the more rude and 
ignorant barbarian.* 

When we contemplate the circumstances of Ishmael's 
birth, the special prophecies attached to his race, and the 
fulfilment of these in the splendid history wliich has been 
attached to this energetic and singular people, we cannot 
avoid the inference that they have been fostered and upheld 
by the divine protection, and specifically led into that dura- 
tion of life and character which they have steadily and suc- 
cessively displayed. For as the Deity was under no neces- 
sity to cause Ishmael to have any other than a common fam- 
ily, with its usual incidents and vicissitudes, it was mani- 
festly his special choice to distinguish and preserve them as 
he has done ; and it announces that specific plans and in- 
tentions were formed by him, even before they originated, 
concerning them, when we find that predictions of what they 
should be and have been, were uttered by the divine will 
anterior to their ancestor's birth. f 

They are the only nation in the world, except the Jews, 
who have been continuously existing, with unbroken geneal- 
ogy, from the days of Abraham to our own ; and these two 
only, of all that are now existing, have had their native com- 

* Mr. B. Disraeli has also given this interesting sketch (Vom his per- 
sonal observation: "The Arabs are gay, witty, vivacious, and very 
susceptible and acute. It is difficult to render them miserable. Every 
night, as they row along the moon-lit river, the boatmen join in a melo- 
dious chorus. Shouts of merriment burst from each illumined village. 
Everywhere are heard the sounds of laughter and of music; and 
wherever you stop you are saluted by the dancing girls, gayly and even 
richly dressed in bright colours. The Arab women are very delicately 
moulded ; twinkling feet and small hands ; their complexions clear and 
not dark ; their features beautiAiUy formed and sharply defined ; their 
eyes, liquid with feeling, and bright with intelligence.** — Cont. Flem. 
v. iv. p. 195. 

To this we may add, " A tent, covered with goats' skins, in two di- 
visions, one for the women, and one for the men, is their usual habita- 
tion. A robe of cotton, or if cold, a cloth cloak, is their wardrobe. 
Flour boiled, or in paste, on which is poured milk or butter, is their 
fbod."— Ferussac, Bib. Univ. 1831, p. 93. 

t Mr. Forster's *' Mahometanism Unveiled** contains many fkcts and 
obaervationa on the twobrancVves of Abraham's posterity, the legitimate 
and the spurious races, in itioM ot Aaaaic «a!^ VjocaAa^^ »i\^r:^ ^<kS& 
Inttrevt the curious reader. 
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tnullituilinoua pos:erJly. Both Jews and Arabs have Ihan 
fore hean special olijacls oi divino care and consartal 
It [iiay be tbdiight by «ome that the rise of Mohuumed 
the prsvaleiice of hie religioui aystem are in apposition to [hit 
supposition. But it csiinot be so; for no one who thinks 
calmly and intelligently on the snbJECt, coji imagine that 
nich ■ mighty erent as the es(ahlishmenl, and diffusion, and 
continuance of the Islam faith, can have occurred withool 
the knowledge nnd permiasion of the divine Ruler of ai 
Whatever mny be our adverse conceptions, ne Buy bs 
that Mohammedanism has powerfully concnned in the _ 
motion of his plans and purposes, or it never would nil 
spread and subsisted «i it haa done. All that we ci 
cern of hie ocononiy of human adairs, assures us that 
in some respects or Othei. been a benefit la human na 
A beDsGt, Bl leut, by prersating or eitioguishing what 
or what would have been worse ; and that mankind have 
derived advanUges from it which they would not have en- 
joyed if it had not appeared, or if it had been suppreseed, 
malead of having been sufTeied to prevail for its allolied ' 
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The Arab character is obviously an improvable one, for 
though not a lettered nation, it is yet an intellectual one ; 
and it keeps alive its intellectual improvabilities, by its sin- 
gular passion for tales, oratory, and poetry. These are 
teamed from each other by their vocal and visual displays. 
They are exhibited by voice and gesture, and are learned by 
the eye and ear. Each reciter and speaker is a living book 
to his countrymen ; and all who hear, study while they gaze 
at him, remember what he expresses, think of it, emulate 
what they have seen, and try to gain the personal distinc- 
tion from their fellows which is so dear to the human heart, 
by imitating themselves what they admire in others. It is 
true that as yet no mental progress arises from these exer- 
tions. Their poetry is, like much of our own, merely excite- 
ment, without any intellectual utility. It rouses passions, 
not thinking ; and its emotions have no moral connexions, 
and produce no mental advancement. It is the fault of most 
poets in every country, that they aim at no more ; and hence 
it is that so few survive, because few will discern that no 
poetry can live, in an ever-improving world, that is not 
deeply associated with moral or intellectual utiUty. But 
still as long as any nation cultivates and exercises its ima- 
gination in actual composition, it preserves its intellectual 
sensibilities in vigour and freshness, and ready to be improved 
into what is noble, grand, beautiful, elevating, and beneficial, 
as soon as the agencies that are adapted to give its active 
spirit . this direction, and the means of so employing it, can 
be made to occur to it. The Arabs are in this state, and 
will again be, in due time, as they once have been, a highly 
intellectual population.* 

i Mohammedanism has been allowed to prevail instead, because its Uni- 
theism, its spirit of devotion, and the chief moral principles which tbe 
Koran enjoins, are everywhere superior to the paganism which it has 
overthrown. It has also precluded or suppressed the most bestialixing 
of the human vices, that of drunkenness, and it has done this by Mo- 
hammed making it a principle of bis religious system that no intoxica< 
ting liquor should be used by its professors. It has its vices, but it 
performs these utilities. 

* The author of Don Roderic, Kehama, and Thalaba, to which I must 
add Madoc, from the pleasure I enjoyed in reading it ; whom time will 
not willingly allow to die, has truly sung in his lines on Biiderwic, the 

amidbJe Dutch bard— 

" Best poet ! who dcWghla tYie Y\«w!} tovtv^ 
0€ childhood \ stores wUh tnoivX ftVieTvi?Xx^^\>s«x\ 
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The remarkable cominualion and cMusion of tbia Arab 
nee, which has beau at carefully praservBd aa ihe Jerwiih 
one, indicate to ua that Pravidence baa yet some iaipOTtuiti 
designa ta execute with U, and upon it. Already iui oper^' 
LJous have begun, and the first diiection of these aeeioB tu 
be, to divest It ot all that is impOBtuta in its Mahammedui 
Um. The Wababees have in our uwn times been miseif 
up and actuated for this purpose. They have sprung uf 
In the very bmom of Arabia, like ila deludiug and aelf-da ■ 
luded prophet, to shake his dominion, and to begin the 
emancipation of the lahmael mind from it.* The chief 
or Qrand Sheik of the Bedouin Iribea, adopted the 
Hnd ealabliahed it by force in Arabia.! His third 
aor, Sioud, look Mecca, and demolished all that 
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the prophet there,* and in 1807 became the anti-Mahomet 
sovereign of Arabia, t 

Since this period, Mehemet Ali, the reigning pacha of 
Egypt, has taken up the cause of Islamism against Saoud 
and his tribes. His son, Ibrahim Pacha, recovered Mecca 
and re-estabhshed the pilgrimage, and Saoud has been de- 
feated and slain. It is one of the designs of Mehemet to be 
the conqueror of Arabia, and to add that to his Egyptian 
dominion. As yet, like all that have preceded him in such 
attempts, he has only gained temporary victories and local 
acquisitions ; and now, the Spian insurrection is occupying 
his forces.^ But these military reverses do not check or 
prevent the intellectual change in this interesting peninsula. 
On the contrary, this is now extending to the Mohammedan 
mind of both Turkey and Egypt. The sultan has been led 
by events to destroy the fiercest upholders of Islamism in 
his extirpation of the Janizzaries. Both he and his rival, 
Mehemet Ali, are adopting European ideas, and institutions, 
and customs ; causing several young men to be educated in 
France and England, to be employed afterward in the civil 
and military offices of the country ; and both arc encour- 
aging Christian intercourse and visiters. ^ 

m 

* In 1802, Saoud, the son of Abdelaaziz, took Menca, and had " r]I 
the mosques and chapels cons«'crated to the prophet razed to the ground, 
and all the sepulchres of the saints and heroes held in veneration there.'' 
— Ali Bey, ii. p. 125. 

t " The events I have related passed under my own eyes, and the re- 
sult is, that Saoud finds himself at this moment (Feb. 1807) absolute 
master of all the Arabias, except Mokha and some other towns in Ye* 
men or Arabia Felix, and is extending his dominion in the intermediary 
desert between Damascus, Bagdad, and Bassora."— lb. 136. 

X In the course of 1833, by his son Ibrahinfi's successes, he became 
master of Yemen, the chief province of Arabia Felix. A revolt took 

{•lace, at the end of the year, in the Hedjaz, on the frontier of Yemen, 
n the beginning of 1834, he sent an army of 18.000 men to put down 
the insurrection, but this force was defeated, and 2000 Turkish Can- 
diots went over to the Arabs. The lost accounts of the German irapers 
were, that in the spring, he was making fVcsh preparations for the con* 
quest of Arabia ; but sincfo then, the Syrian defection has occupied all 
his best troops and most disposable army. The last accounts fh)m 
Arabia, this November, 1834, are, that Ali Ben Mogital, the Arab chief 
of the Assaers, has taken Mocha from Mehemet Ali. This Bedouin 
tribe consists of nearly 300,000 persons, of whom 30,000 are fighting 
men. An Egyptian army is collecting at Judda to oppose him, and to 
ncover the recaptured coast of Yemen. 

Jn Mehemet All's dock-ynrd, al AV^TAivdria, the master builder and 
bis aasisUat were FrencUmen, wYibte W\«.^ VdM\\Ock.^«i^\^S^ ^"^^ ^v^<A 
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The consequences are. slready, tlitit Ihe belief in Moll 
meU is declining both at ConslaDtiDople aod in Egypt, in tbo 
lielter classes Of aacict; : and Ihe aaniD mDlalion is tHkine 
ptacc Id PBraia* Th.is the menial abolition of all that u 
Saiae snd imposturB in tho laiain syfllem it visibly taking' 
place. Fiam tbaaa faets I cannot but iaTer ihat the Arab 
Blind is moulding into the pdiuitiTa I^mael state of pore 
theiam ; that the E^ptiin and Persian aiutocraciea or 
Bj^r- cIbsssb ace unJeTgain« a siniiloi tianaition, and thai 
the general Mussulman woild will in time imitate their hx- 
■nqila.l' Beyond this I csnnot ai present penetrate. 

What farther direction will be given, is ai yet uodiscsin- 
ible ; but the downfall of Mohauimed as a divine teacher is 
aioidable. Nothing cm restace his fuflaeoei 
race declined, because it has no reality in ill. 
On Ihe contniiiy, the actual truth is ogamst itito^ J 
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the divine agency will be now in operation to accelerate ltd 
obliteration, as fast as what is better can be established in 
its stead. But until this can be efi'ected,- we cannot ex- 
pect that what is objectionable will be overthrown. The 
bad is never removed while what is worse would succeed ; 
nor until something better can take its place. 

The present positions and activities of the Nomadic or 
Bedouin Arab population are remarkable. 

They skirt the north coast of Africa, from Morocco to 
Algiers. They are about Tunis, and scattered along the 
Lybian territory up to Egypt. They abound in Lower 
Egypt, and appear also in its upper provinces. They roam 
over the deserts between the mountain boundaries of the 
Nile and the Red Sea. They spread down from Abyssinia 
to Mozambique and the Straits of Babelmandel. They ap- 
pear in the plains and chief cities of the southeastern coasts 
of Africa, until the Catfraria and Zooly tribes begin. They 
are in Madagascar. They are visiters for trade, or settled 
residents, in the towns on the Niger, and on the other rivers 
and towns of West Africa, nor are they absent from Mo- 
rocco. How far they have penetrated into inland Africa, 
we as yet do not know ; but from this sketch you see that 
they are everywhere on the seacoast of this continent, in 
almost all parts of its vast circuit.* 

Their martial activities are now also in a singular state. 
They are at present engaged in imbodied troops fighting for 
other powers. We find them in the service of the native 
powers of India as already mentioned. They were the most 
faithful and formidable defenders of Burhtpoor, in that 
peninsula, when the English, in 1833, attacked and stormed 
it. They are becoming the chief people in the Turkish 
navy, now the Greeks cease to be so. They were regi- 
mented in the Egyptian army in large numbers when Ibra- 
him Pacha invaded Asia Minor. They continue to be a 
portion of his active force in Syria, after this province had 
been ceded to his father Mehemet Ali, by the Turkish 

* It would take up too much room to quote my authorities for all the 
circumstances in this aiid the next paragraph, but they are now upoa my 
table before me. There are some Mohammedans, even in China, who, 
with the Koran, have the Arabian language there. M. Gutzlaff says of 
one at Amoy, who wad a Mandarin, ** Some Arabic sentences were famil- 
iar to him ; but the Chinese organs of speech can scarcely proDOunce iha 
Asabic weli."— Gutzl. Joum. p. 255. 
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toltlin, althou^li otLeiE of llieir Nomadic race 
emiatty am JDioiiig in the revolt and w ufare agHUUt him, ■ 
hiB moit tniubleBDDiB aod endingeiing enemies, Thij n 
msrksblc coDtHt began ia the apring o( 1834. The An.J 
biia tribcB in Syna, ronaed bj the pacha's enforcing a teg^S 
ulai luation, and more eBpecially forcing their joulh intof 
hi> airoies by 3. oonsciipljon, suddenly corabinsd and l" "- " 
JetasHlem by Blomi," This city mas relsken from then 
the beginning of sununei by Ibriihini,t but the contest coo- I 
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tbej inlbnlwd an Ibu ■widrlr.at 
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tiuued through the autumn, and in November, 1834, these 
asserters of their independence are still unsubdued.* 

Besides Isaac and Ishmael, there were six other children 
born to Abraham by his last wife Keturah, whom he settled 
in the eastern countries. There was of course a posterity 
from these, because the sons of three are mentioned by 
name. But as nothing is stated of their descendants, except 
as to one, I will not substitute conjecture in the place of 
historical fact. This one was Midian. The Midianites are 
frequently noticed in the Mosaic Pentateuch, and are allow- 
ed to have been the descendants of this son of Abraham. 
They have been called an Arabian people, f because after 
the Augustan age, the name of Arabia was extended to 
these regions, as it has been to Iduinea ; but they are dis- 
tinguished from the Arabs in Scripture. | Their country 
was part of the Arabian desert,^ and a memorial of their 
name still remains on the Red Sea.ll Moses married the 

the path impassable to cavalry and artillery. The activity and couragfe, 
however, or Ibrahim Pacha, overcame every opposition : and he at length 
entered Jerusalem in triumph. As the Pacha is still waging a bloody 
war with the Arabs, it is impossible to quit the city. If I quit Jerusalem 
at present, there is not the least doubt of my being killed by the Arabs." 
—Letter of 16th July, 1834, in the Plymouth Herald. 

* The Austrian Observer has thus mentioned these conflicts: "Ibra- 
him reached Jerusalem by the way of Bethlehem ; but fhe Budoi'ixs of 
the environs surrounded the city ; while others, in numerous detach- 
ments, scoured the plain, and plundered and laid waste the whoitt 
country between Mount Carmel and Gaza. A regiment which had has- 
tened fVom Damascus was attacked in Nazareth, and overpowered in the 
plains of Esdrelon, before it could reach the inonntains of Samaria. The 
loss of the Egyptians in these several actions was estimated at 6000 men. 
Lebanon was tranquil, but several Arab tribes beyond the Jordan had 
joined those of Samaria. The number of men under arms is stated to 
be 20,000."— Austrian Observer, 24ih August, 1S34. Tbe Ottoman Monl- 
teur of the 11th October, 1834, states, that so far from the hostilities being 
ended, ** these events have become of Kuch a serious character as to require 
the Egyptian Pacha to leave his dominions and procetid in person to Jaflfa.** 
—These are the latest notices I have seen of this warfare. 

t Philo calls them "a most populous nation of Arabs, whoso ancient 
name was MadieneL^-De Furtit. 741 . So Steplianus in Eihnicis, " Madieni 
et Madiiinitae, populus Arabise." Midian was not far from Mount Sinai. 

i H. Reland*s Palestina, v. i. p. 98. 

^ Jeroin says, " Madian and Epha are regions beyond Arabia, fertile of 
camels, and all the province is called Saba." — Comm. Is. GO. " It i& 
undoubted that the Midianites and all that wilderness were adjacent to the 
Arabian country.*'— lb. Ezek. 25. 

// There is a town still called Midjan on the Arabian Gulf, where Ptol- 
emy placed Modianam. Josephas metwVotia Vl^ '* T\kft cvVj c)>t ^<b.<^«XL oa 
ibe Bed 8ea."— Am. 1. ii. c. 5 ; I. W. c. 1. 
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Mv DKiR Sydney, 

Wb now approach, miHii parlicuiarly, the most d ,.^ 
iutoresting subject which has occurred in the histoiy q 
tnuikiDd, and with whicli theii sacted histotj baa been t! 
lAily connected. 

InleDectuaDy interesting, from the grand and [ 
compositions which are attached to it, and which, c 
peculiar subjects, no other ancient literature in anj of the 
past nations of the world either equalled or reiemhled, it is 
also that to which our personal wellbeing — piobahlj Iha 
CTerlasting continuity of our eiislence — is inseparably at- 
tached ; f mean the formation of the Jewish nation, and 
that gradually -developed, hut mast mamenious train of 
(iperatmns and results which were appended to it, and havs 
issued from it ; which hare been destineil to be stUI Sowing, 
importance, on the human race, and which 



will n 



either t( 



poitions of them, till lime itself shall eipire, if lim 
can have a termiaaling period. 

This, however, will never be. Time cannot end. 
aaaftcialed with elemity, and will differ from that, i 
being that continued succeuion of the periods, into 
the mlelligent beings of every orb, for iheir conver 
distinguish il, of which eternity is really composed. 

Time in (his world, is hut thai portion of the never-begii 
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ning and never-closing eternity, which has elapsed since 
human, beings became conscious of life and duration ; and 
which they have divided into succeeding periods and chron* 
ological sections, and annual, monthly, daily, and even 
minuter subdivisions, for their own use and arrangements. 

Time is not therefore confined to this world. It is uni- 
versal eternity. It encircles and comprehends the whole 
infinitude of being, at the same time that we are here mark- 
ing and parcelling it out, with our peculiar notations, for our 
own benefit. 

We should not forget this, although we are always doing 
so. We rarely think of this world and of ourselves, but as 
living members of our globe only. We scarcely ever advert 
to our larger position and grander relations. Our feet, sta- 
tion, and body, are on this earth, and we are at all times im- 
mediately concerned with the objects that are at each mo- 
ment affecting our present senses. But just as the street, 
or house, or field, in which we at any time are standing or 
moving, is part of a great country, and that a portion of a 
greater earth, so our globe itself is, in like manner, a simi- 
lar compartment of a most numerous and most mighty uni- 
verse, of which we are thereby also an integrant member, 
and with which we are in actual copartnership. Our earth, 
like our house, is but our present local and temporary sta- 
tion. We shall soon move from the one, as we are every- 
day moving from the other.' Our real country is the uni- 
verse ; and we pass from this spot of it but to go into some 
other region of its vast extension ; into other latitudes and 
longitudes of its grand celestial hemisphere. Our geograph- 
ical parallels and meridians are but those of the heavenly 
ubiquity, applied locally to our surface. But this partial ap- 
plication is but an application to ourselves of the great 
realities which are marking all space, and embracing all be- 
ing. As soon as death ends our concern with our earthly 
soil, our more important relations will then begin with other 
portions of the celestial chorography. We .shall then be in 
other stations of its longitudes and latitudes. We belong- 
to them, wherever they may prove to be, as certainly, and 
we shall find as sensorially, as we do now to our present 
homes and families. We have all two places of abode, of 
which we cannot divest ouTselves \ one on this side of our 
grave, — and one through that, he^on^ Vt. Tk»>n^ wssaaX. 
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at preseni tee, as they who Ijve in England cHonin ace 
Clilni ar the Polir Sea ; but these distant objects exist M 
asauredly «9 London and its lalond. So ia our next home u 
cenaintji aubiistins lomewheie, and iwaittng as, Bkhoiigh 
it is now as invinible 10 us aa the regicns and inhabitajita of 
tbe mooQ attll conlinue to be. 

a great nniTEree^ — thai vie belong to other worlds, as we!l u 
10 out own — that wo are here but in an aosigned elation, 
and only far a linuted time— preBotit tltizeea here, to be fu- 
turn citiieua elsewhere — tliai we shall be moved froi 
globe, in which we have been born, to some other 
jiartinent of creatod spacf — and that wa are at all 
eub|ectB of the one, eole, and all-ruling SoTereisn, i 
choice and appointment will decide our future localily, 
baa here, for the lime being, filed our present one, ' 
inalies all revelationa tram him so ineipreaaihiy momentoiu 
and dear to ub ; and which gires eucb an bdiaaoluble 
leresC and consequertce to his Jewish and Chrietian rer 
tioni, as ibe only ones which have any likelihood of beirig 
communioalion) from him. If theee ere not such, we have 
none. No intelligent man who compares them with any 
others, .either written or traditional, that have ever pretend- 
ed to be so, can, on a fair intellectual compaiison, have any 
doubt on this point. 

I have done so ; and I feel it impossible, without n 
nouncuig knowledge, science, and judgment, to deem an 
thing to be a record and reprosentalion of the divine reri 
lations to us, if the Jewish and Christian Scriptures be m 
so. Hence il ia, that the causes, princiQtes, and meaning 
the formation and courae of the Jewish nation become sd 
important to us, and will bs so to all who love to believe, 
on rauonal grounds, what they are dieposed or commanded 
to do, on the impulses of feeling, faith, or duty. 

This subject becomes also most profoundly connected 
with our welfare, because we are members of an elernily 
as to time, as well as of a universe as to space. While 
wo live, we are joint tenants with all the myriads of it 
ligenl eiislencea of the present moments which we are 
joying, and of the eternity of whioh these are but out fluent • 
conscious portions. 

Wa caiuKit withdraw oui»B\'ies ttom "iftt \^'«*ni. 
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eternity is attached to our mental being, as certainly a« 
matter is to our bodily frame. This also is not at our com" 
mand. It is our granted and appointed nature. Immortaiv 
ity has been ordained to be as inseparable from us, as feel*' 
ing^and consciousness. 

This is of inexpressible importance to us ; for, with life 
and its immortality, sensibility will always be in unsepara- 
ting union : so will all the joys or sorrows which will ac- 
company that Quality of our most sensitive spirit. But the 
sensibility of our immaterial principle is so exquisite, that no 
theme of thought, and no object of pursuit, ought to be more 
steadily pursued by us, >\hile we are in this beginning period 
of our experience, than the study, how we can now avert 
every painful condition from it in the next stage of its being, 
which lies beyond the grave ; and how we may, by our 
present wisdom and care, secure to it there that succession 
of comfort and felicity, which it needs as well as ardently 
desires. For, as its more ethereal state must be even more 
sensitive than its present one, if it be not then happy in pro* 
portion to its augmented faculties of thought and feeling* 
how miserable must not every other condition be to it ! 
These considerations give to the Jewish history a value and 
an importance, which can never be over-rated ; for it was in 
this that the divine revelations were begun, and their first 
portions successively made, which explain the real position 
and relation between man and God. Hence also originated 
that second grand compartment of divine light and truth, 
and beatifying promise, by which every one becomes ena- 
bled to make the immortality of his sentient principle an 
eternity of all that will most ennoble a reasoning being, and 
most enrapture an intellectual sensibility.* We have been 

* Dr. Young has strongly and finely expressed the importance or our 
xleathlesB nature. 

" Immortal ! Ages past, yet nothing gone ! 
Morn without eve ! a raoe without a goal ! 
FMlurity for ever future I Life 
Beginning still, where computation ends! 
O what a patrimony this ! a being 
Of such inherent strength and majesty ! 
Tis the description of a Deity ! 
'Tis the description of the meanest slave. 
Inferior ? all immoTt&l. Brothers all. 
frqprietors eteroa\ of T\i^ \%N«? , ^v^^Qk. • 
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rifled to be in this nUemntive, We cannot shake it 

•ax. It has been made the law aiid principle of our b< 

Our hereafter must be ha]^j, or it wfll be wielched. 

muet now chooee between tbeae pDSBibiiiliea, and act in 

oonformity to our choice, or we cannot prevent 

most dialike. We can, by a losh and crimi 

ouraelvea into the probabUity of the 

with that 9tep all our cutninand over o 

We Cflji transfer ourselveB from this world ti 

we cannot there establish ouraelvea as we please. Wa hare 

not, snywhere, the power of aelf-annihilaimn, Immorlalily 

has been made the character of our heing,' The only mode 

of causing the futurity into which we must pass lo be a 

benedictinn to as, ia that which has been dteclosed to ua 

by divine revelations ; and the Deity has been pleased lo 

inske bis intercourse with the Jewish nation the medium 

and course of things, through which his will, desiree, and 

intentions should tra communioated to ua. , 

I have invited your attention to the subject of the present 
letter by these observations, because I wish you to ccnsidar 
the Jewish history as having this personal retaCion to our- 

wilh impressions which, though probably felt by many, have 
yet not been eipUcitly noticBd nr illusCrated. 

That this people were used lo retain the knowledge of Iho 
one spiritual Deity, in opposition lo the polytheisoi and idol- 
atry of the world ; that they compiled aud preserved the 
Bcriptural records of the divine revelations to them ; that 
their saured «"■'■ — — •-■- 
nations, as to 1 

terior condition, and as to the last destinies of the world ; 
and that our Saviour, in his human frame, descended from 
them, and made their country the scene of his actions, and J 



tnition. and death, you are fully aivare. 
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there is also another grand purpose for which this nation 
was raised up, and which also has been most efficiently ful- 
filled. This was that the Deity might, in his various 
transactions with them at the successive periods of their 
history, make thoee exhibitions and annunciations of himself 
— of his mind and feelings ; his wishes and precepts ; his 
personal character, and intended conduct of his moral gov- 
ernment ; of his creation, command, and direction of nature, 
^nd of his superintending providence and individual care, 
which the Jewish and Christian Scriptures display to us 
in the divine transactions with mankind there represented ; 
and which could not, as far as I can perceive, be conveyed 
intelligibly and impressively to us in any other way. 

Let me entreat your patient contemplation of the reflec- 
tions I am about to submit to you. 

In human experience, one being can be only known to an- 
other by personal acquaintance, by frequent observation, by 
individual intercourse, and by those transactions and inci-< 
dents with each other, which bring out our moral and intel- 
lectual qualities into our mutual sight, through the mediii 
of our actions and expressions, and from our visible feelings. 
Where persons in this world are so circumstanced that these 
things do not occur to their reciprocal perceptions and knowl- 
edge, they are as ignorant of each other as they are of the 
residents in the moon or in the comets. We are in this 
state as to the inhabitants of Pekin or Kamtschatka. We do 
not at this moment know what they are doing, who they 
are, nor what their qualities may be ; nor should we ever 
have known that there were any human beings in existence 
in those places, if travellers had not seen and conversed 
with them, and written an account of what they saw and 
heard, and thus made their relations a part of our sensorial 
knowledge. 

We are in this state as to all tlie living creatures in the 
planets and stars. We know nothing of ihem. We have 
had no sensorial images of them — no dealings with them, 
and no communications from them. They are, therefore, ^ 
the same to us, and we to them, as if neither were in ex- { 
istence at all. All is blank, vacancy, and non-entity between 
us and them ; as, indeed, it nearly is as to the very orba 
they inhabit, for of these, we only know the names we have 
fitt^hed to them, and iVie 8cmU\\a.\i\o\\» cA \v^\^\si^ W 
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r visual organs from Ihem, \ 
IS a> we hnve been able ta des 
are ptecisely in thp same circi: 
;lorioua Deity, None of us ta 



: seen him. No 
with him. No 
would, of Lis own eiperience, have sny knoH-letl^e 
oS him. All that paasea from hiia to ua, aa to our world, la 
invMJble and hnpercepLible to our mortal seose. He la aa 
unaeen and »3 uijaiown to ua, aa our soul, aad thonghta, and 
feelmga are to each other, until by words and aciioHa we 
mutually unpart them, in order that others may become con- 
■ciaua of them. This must be the case between all sentient 
and mtelligeut beings. All that is intellect and sensibility 
within any, can be kuown to himself alone, unless by lontB 
eilemal mode of utterance or representation which will ba 
intelligible to others, ho conveys them to their peicepliw 
and nulice, Mi»d can never in itself be a ' ' '"- - 
Thought cannot be seen. It haa no figure ur 
ity. Will, desire, dc termination, purpose, and, indeed, po 
of any sort, must be equally beyond Iho possibility of bi 
■enaorial ohjscti to others m tlieir own miture and realil 
They can oidy iiulicste their eiiatence to us, and by x 
manner of impressing us, or by aome channel of m 
tesenlation, be madu a part of our intellectual cc 

Now, after Viewmg this difficulty in all the Ugh 
am able to discern only one way in which any mind, be it 
great or small, can cauae its mental actiona, and its feelings 
or wishes, to be known to and perceived by others ; and 
this ia by exciting in onr sentient and thinking faculty the 
ume movements, ideas, and feelings which it has at (he 
lime in itself, and seeks to impart. If this be not ilone. no 
knowledge passea. If I hare had, from my own experience 
from the natural object, or from a correct pictorial represen- 
tation of it, the image of a rose, and have coimectcd that word 
witli it. then any oilier person who has the same m his mind, 
and wiahes lo convey to me his ideas upon it, by pronounctog 
the term rose, revives my own ~~' 

of it, and I understand what '. 
if instead of the sound toae, ^ ^ . 

less I happened to know that this is the Peramn n 
a rose, 1 should no more be awaro what he w 
«baui, nor have auy idea a.wBkei\c^ Sntn^'Eii'K&Vf'Qu^ 
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servations, than if he had been silent. These remarks as to 
the rose apply to every word he uses. Unless I have had 
my previous sensations in myself and for myself of the things 
or feelings to which his speaking refers, and have affixed 
habitually the same sounds to designate them, I could not 
understand him. But being provided personally with these 
beforehand, then his words, as they flow from his lips, ex- 
cite or revive in me, one after another, the kindred images 
and feehngs to which they relate, and which I have before 
attained ; just as the fingers touching the keys of a piano- 
forte produce, to the conscious listener, the various notes 
which, as the strings are struck, issue successively from 
them. 

You must assist me to comprehend what I mean, by med- 
itating on your own mind, and by observing whether you 
can become conscious of another's thoughts, except as her 
raises by his words or actions those similar ones in you, 
which you have beforehand obtained from preceding things. 
Hence, if any one speaks to you of things which you have 
never seen or heard of, he cannot excite any idea of them 
in your mind, unless he can find out some sensations which 
you have already had from other things that possess some 
features of similitude to them, by putting which together he 
can thus give you, by the allusive analogy, some imperfect 
notion of what he means. This necessity or convenience 
seems to be the origin and the principle of all poetical 
similes, and rhetorical comparisons, and illustrating meta- 
phors, and other figures of speech. If you have not seen 
what I have, I must refer you to something like it of which 
you have had a sensation, and the image of which remains 
still in your memorial sensibility, and I must connect that 
by comparison with my new subject, or you will never under- 
stand me. 

The application of these remarks to our ^and subject 
will not be difficult, because the same riasoning and prin- 
ciples equally concern it ; and if you feel that they do, the 
great purpose and use of the Jewish nation will become 
manifest to us in this momentous result. 

The human intellect, be it child or man, is naturallvy as 
remarked in a former Letter, totally ignorant of its God — as 
ignorant as it is of what is in the sun or in the north polar 
star. Being so, how can i\vo OmiiVpoVeiA. vcsX-^J^^ysaK.^ \s!is^<b 
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itaelf known to na in its real m 
Could ■■ te bj; HgfalT — d«ij dm. He n ^ 
*iAbLe Amol ■■ ^P Jgpher of lotigojiy ww md to hare 
• dooe, bal IbU maid gtit nc oa irae image of tlie Deity. 
Tbti ctfoJjd troSy bs * tempoiarr Maump tJPQ of fiffore» which 
would fare do mar: lo do widi bi> realitjr, than the Eop 
liu Apia (H- the Phidian Etilae, whkh be W81 beheied rar- 
nerij lo uupuv or rende i 



n of hii dtrine le^itiee ; on the caxrttf. tbqr 
(rnild giTB « Uie ii]^«i niiliiliua oT hiawrif, beeaou he wu 
BM what we ■twold ibw see ; wid he would Ihenee letre m 



Ymu bodilr faa fi«M MB no kaowtedge «f the Hcm 
vfaiett, ■! the tHw I hrheW jo*. •>« {■•■«•£ in tcji miad 
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This is the process which, in all speeches and conversai- 
tions, we pursue with each other. We have facts or thou^ts 
to impart which are new to others. To convey these into 
their minds, we select such terms as we know they are ac- 
quainted with, and as, when pronounced by us, will excite 
the congenial ideas that are in their minds ; and we im- 
body our communication in those phrases ; and by them 
and by these means, reviving their ideas into trains hke our 
own, our information passes from our mind into theirs, and 
from that time forms a part of its contents. If wc fail to 
do this, if we do not employ the words they know, and 
whose sounds, when heard, will excite the same ideas in 
them as are in us, and thus, for the time being, identify 
their minds with ours, our meaning will not be conveyed by 
these to them, nor will they understand us, or have any in- 
terest or sympathy in what we are uttering. 

These principles will account for the incidents and in- 
tercourse, and for the familiar phrases and conferences, which 
the Scripture represents the beity to have used. It is by 
such ways alone that he could be at any time intelligible 
by man, or impressive to him. He must, for the time, as- 
similate himself to the habits, understanding, knowledge, 
and phrases of the persons he addresses, as every intelli- 
gent being must do to another whom he desires to per- 
suade, guide, or interest. 

But although words and speech are one of the great, 
and indeed the greatest means of our communicating our 
intellectual impressions and emotions to each other, yet 
they are usually associated with some incident, and arise 
from our actions and behaviour in the circumstances which 
take place. It is likewise in our conduct, as events occur, 
that the real quahties of our nature and personal character 
appear. We do not justly or fully apprehend these from the 
conversations we interchange. We require to see each 
other in action ; and it is from our observing how others 
think, and feel, and conduct tliemselves as successive occa- 
sions arise, that we perceive and beliove what they really 
are, and estimate them accordingly. It is thus, by a com- 
bination of words and actions, and by these being seen and 
heard with sufficient frequency, to cause us to form right 
and su/Hciently ample ideas from thorn, that we become 
truly acquainted with out ii.Wow-Wm^'a. "W^ ^Vv.cwi\ n*^ 
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obsnTe th^m to set and talk in a diversit; of circumstimces, 
the mare completely wr undrtstand. know, and like ihem, 
if at all amiable ; or disUke them, if they be af the lepulsiis 
epeciei. 

Now, with ail due Tenenilion, I would reTerentialtj 
that it is only in the same nay that wr cnn have a real, 
tellecCnal. and aclnally-felt knowleilge of our Ciealor, 
yend the mecR fact of hia eiiatence. He must candeici 
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inthin. 



: cotreEpondieg a 
and to display to ua, liy what he says and duea, hiB o 
qualitiea, thoughts, wishes, and chajBctt 
Deity will always be to os bul a reaperted and recolleetiB 
name. We mugt see him as we coniemplale Ihe pereonsitf" 
a drama, or a well-portraying history, in eipreus action b#- 
fors UB ; and hear him giya utterance to hia meaning and 
inalrucllons aa we hear them eipreas their thoughts and 
feeling, Thob we ahall fonn aa impressive and right con- 
'in of him, as we do of Hamlet in our poetij, and of 
r, Alexander, and Napoleon, in their historical biogra- 
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e of himself, by his additiona 
d aTterward in a anblimer and more eiteoaive degree to 

LB kindly affections of the human heart to admire, love, and 
awe, fear, and adoration, 
t itupendoiiB displays of hi 
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t be repeated to every iodividunl who ai 
; nor is it iietessary ; for what it fully eihibitH 
d mtelligibly represmtpd 10 one, and made perceptible t^ 
"" ' nes sufficiently impressive and instruetlie to 1 
!OQn as the sacred inlercoutse is fitly daacribedS 
I Imman language, and recorded, and so commimiiatod F 
Mhers. lu reading the divine appemanees and commi: 
tions to Abraham, Jacob, and Moses, as narrated u 
PeiilBlench, I have a saiisfaclory acquisition of the « 
kind of knowledge of my God as those palriaieVa -w 
irpai Ihem. Juat at from ■peioiin^ t itsna rii '?;»^™iw« 
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Sophocles, I have as complete a notion of the personages 
whom they display in action and conference, as if I had been 
at Athens when they were first exhibited to its admiring 
audiences. 

For these reasons I infer, that one OTeat purpose of the 
formation of the Hebrew nation was, that in order to give 
mankind correct notions and impressive sensations of his 
divine meaning, qualities, and character, he might have a 
people distinct from the rest of the world, with whom he 
could have, upon his own plan, and in his chosen manner, 
that intercourse and those dealings on all the great subjects 
that arise in human life between man and God, which would 
exhibit himself from time to time in such actions and com- 
munications as would fully teach and lead us to conceive 
rightly of him — to feel and cherish due sensibilities towards 
him — to know and understand, clearly and impressively, his 
mind and will ; and by these means to become as much ac- 
quainted with him, from personal conduct, as we are with 
any human individual whom it is necessary for us to know. 

This is the paramount value of the Sacred Scriptures to 
myself. I see my God acting, speaking, thinking, and teach- 
ing before me, with such assimilations to human nature, so 
much hke my own modes of thought and feeling, though 
without my errors and imperfections, that I can always com- 
prehend and appreciate him. My sympathies follow him in 
every part ; the perceptions he wishes to be in my mind of 
him and from him, arise accordingly as I read and meditate 
on what I read. I understand him more and more, as I more 
attentively peruse what is recorded for my knowledge, in this 
spirit and with thi^ desire. The Scriptures are thus really a 
sensorial history of the Deity to us — a portraiture of the 
divine mind and feelings, in an instructive and vivid train of 
actions and expression, and made to be as analogous to our 
own as they possibly could be. Thus graphically and dra- 
matically represented to me, he becomes as personally com- 
prehensible by me, and known to me, so far as they there 
delineate him, as Caesar does from my reading his Com- 
mentaries, or as Socrates in Xenophon's notes of his Attic 
conversations. 

Thus the Jewish history is the intended portraiture of the 
Deity to as, as the various incidents there narrated, occa- 
fioned him to display himseU to YvVa s©\ec\A^ ^^ew^^, "wA 
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thereby to ill mantuad, to vliom the itc<^ount o 

tions with them should, in the course of the fallowing 

by these writings, or hf oral teaching from them, be 

This pUn of ■electing a pnrlicHiir nation to be the ipeoni 
subject of an nTOwed divine admin ialration, and of nwking 
•pacinl communicalionB of the divine meaning and intentions 
to some indiTidnals occasionally in it, had other important 
elTecle. It enabled the Deity to eiptain his miod, and mean- 
ing, and objects to those whom he sddteseed in the jirat in- 
stance, and to all afteiward, to whom the accounts should 
spread ; and by an adapted course of erente, and their com- 
pleted series, to instruct mankind as by a grand provideoti^ 
drftma, carrjing on a visible succession of flcei 
cidentB to that terminatian, which was intended 
pemxanently the resulting moral with monitorial efficacj. 

This was steadily done in the history of the Jewidi natir 
for [his was indeed but a large and grand illustratioD of 
first scene in paradise, and of the principles and resultt 
cuicated by that. Obey me and be happy ; negleet 
disobey, and certain calamity will be the final issue of 
sin and folly. The fchcity which would attend obedii 
was shown, by a powerful nation being reared from 
single child, and by all the riches of temporal prospen^ 

^panying their multipiication ; but when the riolallon 

1 __j .1 i_^^..:jj| uf f^jug pjijg (i^jiij pi^B^ 
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was given to them bv the 
the name of their true Deity, to explain lo 
Aem tlie principles of his government and providence, and 
10 prpvsnt the fatal conseijuences of their persisting in their 
Jibandgnment ef his worship and moral regidations. But all 
.these admonitions were disregarded. The infaluntinn was 
iminciblc. The Jevrish people preferred their new divinities 
and superstitions to his reality and sacred laws. No peN 
■UBsions, no entreaties, no threateninea could recall tnsni 
from Iheir debaaing but gratifying idtSatiy 
quential imnmralities ; and therefore the suspended dispens 
tion, the forewarned revolution, the Judicial calaatrnphe i 
made irresistibly to fnllow* They who had been Ihe chon 
* Jsnads)) ikiueihiUU ite Dntj cx^n\«t '•'^'^unA-v 
P ■"""■ IS till 
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people were patronised by him no longer ; the terrible in- 
vaders came on as the executioners of the divine sentence ; 
no courage, exertions, patriotism, or desperation could avail ; 
Jerusalem was taken by storm, its magnificent temple de- 
stroyed, and the whole nation expatriated and dispersed, and 
kept in that attenuated and miserable state, until the pre- 
dicted period assigned for their captivity had elapsed. A 
remnant of it was then brought back to repeople the country, 
and to spread over it a new generation of a better kind, who 
remained there to be recipients of the Christian Saviour, 
and of his new tuition. But him also they rejected and 
destroyed, as they had done their older prophets ; and on 
this consummation of inveterate guilt, and of incorrigible 
perversity, they were again overwhelmed and devastated by 
the conquerors from the Tiber ; and the scanty survivers 
were driven into that state of suffering, destitution, and dis- 
persion, in which they have ever since remained. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians were their first destroyers. The 
new Persian nation restored them. The Macedonian dynasty 
harassed, yet endured them, until the Roman sword became 
the master of the world, and subjected them to its domina- 
tion. Awhile they flourished under this sterner government, 
that Christianity might be effectually planted amon? them, 
and from them, in the most important regions of the imperial 
empire. When this was secured and accomplished, then by 
their mad revolts, they were allowed to bring on themselves 
those successive exterminations from the armies of Vespasian 
and Hadrian from which they have not yet been permitted 
to recover. They are now in every region of the modern 
world, fulfilling by their condition and political afflictions 
those predictions of their ancient prophets, whose divine 
authority they are thus every day attesting and confirming. 
They are everywhere the living witnesses of the divine fore- 
sight, existence, government, and veracity. Whenever you 

" I will make Jerusalem heaps ; a den of dragons ; and I will make 
tbe cities of Judah desolate, without an inhabitant. 

" Who is the wise man that will understand this? To whom hath 
the mouth of the Lord spoken, that he may declare it, for what the land 
perisheth, and is burned up like a wilderness, thai none passeth through ? 
*' And the Lord saith, Bkcausb they have forsaken my law which 
leet before them, and have not obeyed my voice^ neither walked there- 
in ; but have walked after tbe imagmttXioTv ot \}ti€vt v«w\ic«x\^v!Dl^ ^S^kc 
Budim, which their ftithera i&ugjii lYiwn:'— iwAx. \V-\\. 



take up (tie prophecies contemine iheii [iter ilBle in M 
IsHiah, AmoB, Bn<l the olher piopliets, and ItKik upon B 
and read the sci-oiuit of lh«ir eiislence ill atmott all t] 
caantrieB of the earth, flnd the slate of that exislencB there, 
joa aea ■ miiBcle hefore jou in the verf act of execution- 
Such ■ inrvival in such a condition, with such predictinna, 
e«plicitly to jour own eyeaij^ht foretelling it, and declaring 
thai it ahould be bo, is an esiaCing, perpetoated miracle, in ^ 
the continued act of a piolongEd or Bver-renewed jitodoQi^ 
tion ; it is as much to in mj esLimatiou. as 
emerging from the lomb. The dispecaion without the pi 
eoy would oat have tiiit efTecl ; but it is 
of the prediclioa with tlie event which sfainps ^e propliecy 
with a miraculaus character, and makes the lulGUiDg incident 
its teslunonial elucidatian.*^ 
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Thus the Jewish history is a magnificent Epopea of the 
Kublimest and most awful character. It has its beginning, 
its middle, and its end. Supernatural agency superintends 
and directs the whole train of its events, interposes its con- 
trolling operations according to the moral rules and principles 
on which it professes to be acting, and has effectuated in it 
those results which invest human life in all ages and nations, 
with a sacred character and destination to which no one 
should be indifferent, because all that live and think are in- 
volved in the portentous ijssue. 

Having thus provided and settled the way and mode of 
making himself known by man, and perceivable and com- 
prehensible by him, our next inquiry would be what he chose 
to make known of himself ; how he wishes to be seen and 
understood ; what ideas he desired that our minds should 
have of him, and what qualities, and attributes, and feelings, 
and principles it was his intention that we should believe him 
to be possessed of. 

What he was vtrould of course always depend upon what 
he was, and not upon our conceptions or knowledge of him. 
But as we never could know him in the fulness of his being, 
and only from those sensations and emotions which he should, 
by the means he should employ, produce within us, it would 
be for him to consider and to select by which of his divine 
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So there are some in England, some in America, some in China and 

central Africa, some in the West Indies, some everywhere. I even 

Ibund them on Mount Caucasus, in the towns and villages there, in 

f»inaH bodies of 50 and 100. In the above countries, where their num* 

bers appear large, they are existing in small and scattered portions in 

difTerent towns and provinces ; yet everywhere they are in a depreciated 

and Buffering state— mostly penctnicA, bwelv tolerated, and only well 

treated in the most cWiliMd k\T\tA<rav» ot^MTO^\\»cC^\««^^'i>'a»»B> 

niized noiwiiere— not yet so In Exvg>\«nd. 



I'nalities, and by what {lacl af his 
abould be known by ua. 

Accoidiiig to hja inteatioQS in thi: 
rsaent himself to UB in thoae lighta 



eapect, he would rep- B 
L(l in thnt mode which •! 
wished la fonnwitliiS 



mid feel 



iiini9Bir,whichwonldinaJ» i 
(iied it to be. 

world only, but in erery I 
Esires to be known. The 
Creator of ao many beauteoua orb« cannot be fully known in 
any ^ngle one, becsiue he will slwayii be what that diaplays 
him to be, and also what all Ihe others likewise eihibit him 
10 be, yet each can only know him as he appeaia to be within 

He hai than always lo determine how mncii of his infinite 
>d£| of hii mullitudinoui powers, and qnalities, and perfec- 
tions, he deairea and appoints each world of being to enter- 
tain of lum. E'et iiieiproasibly grealBr than what any 
singie world can know ot perceive, he will, in all, select 
the painta and conceptlona which each shall have of him, 
and also the feehngs which they ahall cultivate towards him. 

He must then do to their conBcioaaneia what will produce 
these rpsulta. He must frame the material world they live 
in, so that this, in its laws, Bgenciea, ptoperties, and effects, 
liona of him which he intends ahall, 
r mind. He must then eatabliih 
lings which will continually raise the ideas 
and feelings of him which he wiatiea to be cQwsys in the 
hnmaa world, from his moral government and the conduct 
of his providence ; and ho musl: enter into that de^ee of 
ialercourse and transactions with at, which will, from lUi 
BooicB aiid channel of oar knowledge, occasion and impart 
tUoae more particular and more interesting ideas, which ha 
has fixed upon that our minds shall possees and cherish con- 
ceinitig him. 

On this plan he has shaped his revelationa and communica- 
IJons to us; and as the commencement of a special series 
of these til Riiinkitid, he determined to educe specilically, and 
by exttBordmaty agency, a new population, fiom a choHen 
individual living ia the common world, with whoss aaseaLi^, 
and leader^ and history, he chose Ui BanocuUA'tuATSsKS"^^' 
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tions of himself to mankind, in the relations which he meant 
to estabhsh between them and himself. From them de- 
scended afterward that new order of things, which has made 
the modem world already so superior to the ancient ; and 
which is proceeding to carry on the progression of human na- 
ture to its consummation, and to that immortality of happy ex- 
istence which is appointed to accompany our final meUoration. 

This Jewish nation, as you will find from its scriptural 
history, was formed by a careful and gradual process. Abra- 
ham, like Noah, was selected from the promiscuous world, 
because the fittest, from his right-mindedness and piety, to 
be the ancestor of a better race. His father had moved from 
Ur, in Chaldea, to Haran, on the borders of Palestine ;* and 
after his death, Abraham was commanded to separate him- 
self from all his family connexions, and to begin a pastoral 
and pilgrim life, migrating at times from one place to another, 
and never forming a fixed settlement in any.f He was then 
without offspring, and at the age of seventy-five. :t But the 
promise was given to him, that he should still be the ancestor 
of a great nation, through which all " the families of the earth 
should be blessed,"^ 

He moved with his nephew Lot and their domestics into 
Canaan ; first to Sichem, then to Bethel ; thence south- 
ward, until a famine in this country forced him to go into 
Egypt for subsistence. II He returned from that nation with 
much property, from its king's hberality, to Bethel; IT and 
after Lot had separated from him, stationed himself at Heb- 
ron, in the plain of Mamre,** which became the most fre» 
quented abode of himself and his future son. 

He delivered his nephew from captivity by a night expe- 
dition against those who had plundered and taken him ;tt and 
received again the divine assurance of a large posterity, and 
that they should spread from the Euphrates to the frontier 
of Eg3rpt, after an affliction in this stranger kingdom, and 
at a distance of 400 years. :tt 

But ten years had passed since the first promise of such 
an issue, and Abraham still had no child. His wife then 

* Genesis, xi. 31, 2. t Genesis, xii. 1-5. 

t Genesis, xi. 30 ; xii. 4, << Genesis, xii, 2. 3. 

II Genesis, xii. 6-JO. ^r Genesis, xii. J6; xlii. l«4f 1 

** Genesis, xii. 11, 18 ; xxxv. W. \\ Gendsis^ xiv. 16, 16, 

$} CeneaiB, xv, v. 5, 18, 



'^Biiied hiiD to laka hor servant Hagai as his aBCond wifa, 
thst there mi^t be the expected isaue.' But the assuming 
aad coritSuiptUDua conduct of tlie mnid on her eJerntiun, 
towards her former mialresa, occasioned her eicpuUioti from 

She went into the wildernew. and dwelt at a fountain! 
of water on the «aj to Shur, and there brou^t forth Ish- 1 
mael, who wn.s destined to be (he chief ancestor of the 
Arabiatie, whom we have before considered, and, therefore, 
of the founder of the Mahommedsa ejslemt Abraham re- 
ueived lahmael into bis famil;, on whom that divine bene- ' 
diction wag pronounced, in answer tn hia petition on hiS' 
behiilf, which out Ust Letter noticed.^ The father and, 
husband's eye had therefore accompanied Hagar in her re- 
treat, and provided for her comfort. 

The Deity was pleased to keep Abraham in a state of edu- 
cation and discipUne for S5 years, before he enabled him to 
have tlie promised son ; and when the designed period ar- 
rived, the event was marked to be i special donation and a 
preternatural effect, by a perBonal cnmmunicalion of diilin- 
guiahmg kindness and soletiitiity.il When he was a hun- 
dred years old, aind not before, his son Isaac was born.1^ 
Ishmael, then a lail, was separated from him.** But this pre- 
vious son still remained under the peculiar care of the divine 
ProYidence. When he settled in the wildemeBs, and be- 
came an archer, and married an Egyptian wlfe,tt the proiD- 
n, and twelve sons, as had 
!t important 
of the Arabian population, from whom, in a direct 
„, .t military prophet descended who led the ofT- 
gjring of Ishmael to be the ereat antagonist of both the 
Jews and Chrialians] continuMly oppressing and drapiaing 
the former, and a '" ' ' ' "' 

laitet for the religious 
has been, in our days, at length fuilyaud finally decided. 

The lierce and spurious seed of Abraham is now shrink- 
ing into settled interiotity ai 
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through his legitimate descendants, is every year becoming 
more and more expansively accomplished : " In thee and 
thy seed all the nations of the earth shall be blessed." I feel 
this prophecy to be feUcitatingly fulfilled personally to myself. 

The greatest present happiness of my life arises expressly 
from what has resulted to the world from Abraham's chosen 
seed ; and all my anticipations of future benedictions must 
follow from the same source. 

But what is true as to me will be equally so to you and to 
all ; and hence both my reason and my experience bear 
testimony to my judgment, that in Abraham and his seed 
all the families of the earth have been blessed, or have the 
means presented to them for their being so, if they choose 
to profit by the offered, the ever-inviting, and the earnestly- 
pressed benefaction — now diffusing into the regions which 
had hitherto disdained it, or remained in ignorance of it. 

Having thus explained the principles on which the Jewish 
nation was planned and formed, I will leave it to you to ap- 
ply them in all the series of events which successively oc- 
curred to it, and in the divine communications with it, from 
the birth of Isaac, the first child of promise, to the Greatbk 
Being issuing humanly from him in whom all the predic- 
tions centred, and in whose life and tuition, death and 
resurrection, all have been thus far fuliilled that as yet could 
be effectuated ; and in whose future advent, or in the pe- 
riod introduchig it, all that remains not yet realized, will 
be finally and completingly accomplished. 

Then indeed the olory of God will be universally diffused 
and established among our order of beings, by every human 
spirit feeling, confessing, and expressing it. At present it 
is but partially existing and imperfectly recognised among 
us ; for this tribute of the admiring and grateful intelligence 
to him must, like fame amid ourselves, arise from the con- 
viction of the human reason, and be the spontaneous tribute 
of the human sensibility. It is this circumstance which 
should recommend the study of divine philosophy moro forci- 
bly to us ; for it is from our cultivation of this, that glory 
to God will ascend most truly from the human spirit, and bo 
as natural a feeling of life and nature as all the other pro- 
ductions and effusions of its thinking and sensitive capa- 
cities. 

For when we say, Glory to Go^.— ^ot^Xi^ ^•^ ^^'^^li^^i 
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^-gloiy 10 iKb Loid Almi^ly— wo moan thai intrllBelnal 
glorificfllion which ariaas to him from the feelings, Ibe re*- 
■on, the adoration, and the convielioni of hi* intelliaent 
Breaturan in all his orbs of being ; and in thie world, ftom 
the human judgment and aSeclion*. We commonly dm 
the term without any <tiBtiuct diacemmeut or appropriuion 
of its varjing impoct ; and it may not Ihsrefore be amial 
to cloae OUT corceipondence with a few remariu an thii lub* 
hmo subject. 

The gloty of God may be diatinguiahed into thToe kitidi I 
111, Its reality ; ad, The sensations and imprestions whioh 
his actaal glories produce in our spirit and in other jntelli' 
gent natures ; and, 3d, The convictions and opintons which 
Uom these we, on out present earth, and they in iheii ie< 
■pective spheres, form and expren of it. 

Its mAbiTv consists in his poesesied omntpoteiKe ; bi 
hia ull-parvading omnipresence ; in his marYSlloUB conwious- 
ness of all the movements of his oreations, and of all the 
thoughts and feelings of his sentient and reasoning beings] 
in his myaterioas bcally of influence, impulse, and opera' 
t:on on individual mind wherever it is existing | in his efful- 
gent Majp3t)r and Godlike slate ; in the personal appear' 
ances in which he is awfully and splendidly visible when he 

being can adequately comprehend, and in (hose transcend* 
ant peifeclions of svery kind, passing again in their infini* 
tudes far beyond all mortal cnnceplionB, which cDiDpose and 
characterise his wonderful and indescribable Being. What- 
ever he ia in any respect, is perfection in that respect ; and 
we can have no notion of what is of this description in its 
' ' ■ ■ ■ Allothorspedes 



at we call perfection, is but the beat of what huraan^ 
1 has attained to be, or nay be imagined to poaasti Of 
acquiring. But the idea, as it is thUs confined to Our- 
" ' "" ' ""' ' I its origin and eitoot, and 



what he is. There i 
for it. 

These views seem In me to represent to us the real and 
inherent glorioosncss of Gnd ; and this he undiveetin^T 
poisesss*, whethef any of lua cieUMiea netcAm 
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(CrongesL ■« 

with bsneticence, quietude, 

^ , In the lialilniriE t" 

by light, uniiar 
Ihe volcanio und olhec mighty conBagistiona. Here light 
produccg the aenaations of what is glorioua, bul always cam- 
mingled with awe and tetror. 

We imilale the elfect a[ ii^t in all nnr endi^avoura to dis- 
play glory in human things, We attach aplendour to them, 
tadiationi of light, in wme degree or other. 

Id paioliitg glory as an appendage to »acred things, it it 
tlwayi repreaented as encircling light. 

Bd, By swing sound. This eicites a dismayiog feeling 
within ui. It produeei asensocisl terror in the thunder and 
the lempestuouii wind. Whether we will or no, it shake* 

do so. The S9lh Psalm describea'his g'lory as thui exhib- 
ited, aaaerted, and conveyed to ua. 

Tbia impreasea on ua th 

glory which ariaea from hia p. - v 

efli%eDt light exhilarates and plea«ea. The dealiuctiT* 
lightning aiid the diimayuig thunder ajid atotm slsrm, io- 
limidste, and moike us feel a dread ol his formidsble power. 

Both invest him and out aensaliona of him with the higheit 
iegne of majeaty that we can feel and be conscioua of. 

3d. But there are another character and cause of his 
gloty, and source of impressiona of it in us. of a diffbranl 
kind, in the heidtibs and akdfulneis eihibited, in suoh last 
piultiplicity, in hia natural kingdoms. In studying theae, Wi 



rabie 



and of all (hat is beautiful ; and likewise of all the admi 
forms and motione that are visible in living things, nere 
KB see beauty of figure, beauty of colour, beaalj of position 
imd arrangement, and every grace and beauty of all apecies 
of motion ; of all that imphea vigour, alacrity, majesty, soft- 
nees, and elegance of movement 

4th. From the same source arises a sense of his glory in 
his transcendent and univeiad onODNEss, in the dehcioua, 
Knd useful. Hud delightful things which he bas mads in Order 
(0 give us pleasure. 

Ai-if lime ixapamaw Me nieaiiV \q Utd nux inindi U) 



OF THZ WORLD. 






irper 



eptiona, and inferencas, ii 



opiniotK, and expressed ji „ 

is wo who must make this gloiy lo him which is uu= >tviu 
UB, and which coneisU in our impressiona, and apinions, ud 
deciaritione, feetinge, and deiciiptians of him. 

Meaning that we ahould fDrm cDncluBJons and ootinu of 
ihii lort, and make them a part of oar intellectual concsp- 
tioni, thaueht, and Utiguage, he hai aelected the sabjscti, 
modes, and species of the glorjr of this aort which hs chooMa 
to havs fiom ua ; and has therefore put Ihoai 
meaoa into action which lead na to our Benaatioi 
18 con^aitments, ai he w 



of it, ID 

the proper idi 



Oar mind from dieimpcessiDna and actions of theae 
tivB means will, if it be rit^ht principled, haie the pro; 
and feelings of glory la him corresponding with tiis 

in.— But the glory whi 



Gs to Iha Deity from Chets 
sensauona ana emoitona oi ine unman aoul, will be in tnKh 
tather hia productions than oars. The; occur lo na from 
hia operations upon us ; and nnr sease of bis glory lhu> 
derived is ^uit« ditTerent from that apoNTirrEoiis tribute and 
oBeiing of it which the human spirit alone on this earth has 
the capacity lo give, and which, as our own tolontary (onaa.- 
tiOD, and as (he conriction and homage of an intelligent judg- 
ment and deciaion, he dcsirss most lo receive. 

This is the ffrand production which Che saoed history of 
the human world should incline and prepare us to pieienl 
gratefully and dutifully to him. 

And TKia will be our actual perception and conviction of 
his wisdom, his goodness, his groalneas. his moral and ta- 
telteelusl perfections, and iherofore of his unceaaing benev- 
olence, beneficence, lighleousneas, and aanctity. We must 
feel that he is glorious in these, as he ia in his mBtenal 
creations and eelsstial effulgences. We must convince our 
reason that he is " good lo all, and that his tender mereiea 
sra over all his works."* We must aludj his principlea, 
and providence, and sacred revolations, until wb individually 

■ud distiDCtty pereeive that he " is gracious and fidl of 

— '-^-~ -'" W anger, and great in mercy. 
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b11 things, that he is "riglit«0UB in &11 his WEiys. ond baly in 
all his works."' These lust-mentioned feelings us those 
which WB should be most careful to acquire and most atetdily 
eultivalfl. For ■ conviction of the justice of God, of his 
perferl equity and righteous deahuga with ua all, aiul of his 
being pure from all partial wrong, or capricious, inalign, and 
lelGdi motiiei, is that impreasion which ia the moBt Ticil- 
latiug and imperfect in the minds of many of out fellow- 
beings. Yet it is that from which hia greateat gloiy will 
■Iwaya arise from his intelligent creatures. 

He ia so tremeniiously great and so irresistibly omnipotent, 
Ihst nothing but his most peilect righteousness offeta lo the 
human spirit any safety or proiectinn Stoia destruction or 
uudue mrelicitiei. We see and feel thai pAin is abroad in 
this world, and that we are very aenBitire lo it here, and 
Aeqaently aufler from it. What we thus know to be hen 
may also be elaewhere. It becomes, therefore, of vaat cOB- 
•equence to us lo discern and know, however potty we are 
compared with him, yet that he is so perfectly just that we 
never shall receive pain from him or under his administrB- 
lion that is either unnecessary ot unequitable lo ua. He 
must be as perfect in his righleoutinesB as he ia in all hie 
other moral and intellectudl qualities. For us, therefore, to 
perceive this, and lo present our conviction and acknaffl- 
eJgmenl of it to him, as the decided, and lirm, and afaifUng 
conclusion of our Itnowledge, experience, and reason, wiU be 
the hij^eat tribole of glory which the human soul can offer 
to him, and which, as far as what we do can please him, i* 
moat hliely to be the most acceptable to him, moat desired by 
him, and most honouring on our parts to him. 

Let us then at all times do him this justice ; to cherish in 
Duc minds an unrelaxing certainty, that we shall always Gad 
him perfect in his justice lo us all, and in every thing, aiul 
individually to each of us, as soon as we obtain sufficient 
knowledge of his operatiODs with respect to ua. Let us wait 
with palience, until what we do not perceive or cannot com- 
prehend shall be satisfactorily elucidated to us. We expect 
this equiiy and consideration in our inlarcourse with each 
olhor. Let lis also so conduct ourselves in all our thoughts 
and feelings with ifferenee to him, whatever may be his pres- 

• Paalmtili.Vl. 




ent or Faturs dini 



s persDiuiUj to ounalrei. Theea 



convictiona and leelingB will foioi Ihe gre&teal glarj nhicli 
Ike human spirit can offer epanlaneauBlj ta its Creator : and 
the ^lantleBt reaull of the great day or the judicial conBum- 
malLOQ of all tilings will bo the complete demonstration to 
all eiisting ititelligenceB of the perfect eijuitT and jastice to 
all of their aLI-inighty and all-governing (rod. It nil! be a 
day of trial, and proof, and conviction of his universal righte- 
OEisness, as it will be of onr qualities and conduct ; and the 
final award to each of ua will be in manifested and undis- 
puted harmony and unity with Ihie divine perfection in him- 
self; and THIS will be the triumph of hib ihikllsotd^ 
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